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(The ‘‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


Peon 2 OU PORE 


WHOLLY independent as we are of all party interests and no blind 
believers in mere democracy, we shall heartily support the policy 
that Mr. Asquith submits to the nation. Since this Review was 
founded, now 17 years ago, it has never ceased to repudiate mere 
partisan cries, to warn the people against the outrageous preten- 
sions and constant encroachments of the House of Lords, and to 
call for an honest, elective Senate as a condition of securing any 
social reform. Those who will turn back to Professor Beesly’s 
powerful articles on the Lords and on Parliament, from 1893 
onwards, will see that he clearly foretold the present crisis and the 
great change in our parliamentary system that has grown up in 
the last generation. For my own part, in a series of articles in 
this Review and in my books, I have continually pressed the urgent 
need for reforming the obsolete House which neutralised progress 
in all directions—whether towards Free religion, local self-govern- 
ment, secular education, temperance reform, elective equity, land 
tenure reform, freedom of trade, and national justice. Over all 
these causes and over any effort to improve the condition of the 
people the House of Lords claims the medieval right to place at 
will its own predominant veto. 

If such a claim can be made good, this people is delivered over 
to the rule of an oligarchy representing wealth, feudal rights, 
monopolies, and class privilege in many forms. The ministry 
to-day pledges itself to put an end to this claim, as the only way 
to carry into law the various reforms for which they have been 
struggling for years past. We are no believers in a Single 


al 
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Chamber capable of revolutionising the Empire by a hasty vote. 
For years past, since 1893, Professor Beesly and I have written 
and spoken strongly against the anarchic dream of a temporary 
Convention—a Single Chamber ochlocracy. But still less can we 
accept a Bogus Chamber, a Counterfeit Chamber, a Trick 
Chamber—one which plays a mere party game, and, pretending to 
revise bills in the interest of the people, really does nothing but 
reject bills in the interest of itself, its friends and allies. = Mr. 
Asquith and his party place the abolition of this conspiracy as the 
first point in their appeal to the nation. And as it is the very 
thing we have urged for a generation, we shall heartily support it 
without any reference to party politics or tactical convenience. 

The removal for ever of this obstructive veto is the primary 
question submitted to the nation—but there are others behind it, 
the first of which is the safeguarding of that freedom of trade, 
cheap food, and fair business, on which this country has thriven 
for more than sixty years. They now have the insolence to tell 
us that the real object of forcing a dissolution is to get in the 
thin edge of Protection in some form. I have so often and so 
lately in this organ exposed the origin and aim of this nefarious’ 
conspiracy that I need not discuss it at length. It is simply a plot 
concocted by needy landowners, usurious traders, greedy manu- 
facturers, and crafty adventurers, to get laws passed by which 
they may contrive to raise the price of their own wares, and, by 
a system of backstairs and wholesale jobbery amongst nominee 
legislators, they may make things dear all round to the mass of 
the public. And in a special degree, the aim is to tax food, bread, 
meat, eggs, butter, cheese, and other necessaries of life, and to 
raise the price of all manufactures from home and abroad. It is 
certain that there cannot be two prices for the same article in the 
same market. And, if foreign bread and meat are to cost us more, 
British bread and meat will cost us more as well, for otherwise 
there would be no Protection—no bonus—no swag for the grower. 
Now the producers are thousands and the buyers are millions. So 
that the plain English of Tariff Reform is drawing more money 
out of the pockets of the millions in order to put it into the 
pockets of the thousands. When the Head of the Long Firm’ 
began his swindle, he promised liberal compensations—taking off 
as many taxes on Tea and Sugar as he would put on Bread and 
Meat. The taxes on Bread and Meat are to stand, and those on 
Tea and Sugar are not to come off. It is now dear food and dear 
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things all round for the workman, and better rents and higher 
dividends all round for landlords and capitalists. 


No one can be deceived by the mendacious sophistry that Tariff 
Reform is to bring back the people to the land, give increased 
employment, and stimulate trade. If landowners cared to create 
a happy peasantry, it would be easy to give useful holdings on 
good terms, without plundering of their bread and meat the 
millions in our towns. Even if a few more mills and forges were 
built, millions in town and country would find everything they 
wanted too dear to buy. If a few more ironmasters and coal- 
owners made still bigger piles, trade as a whole would dwindle, 
because the very object of Protection is to keep foreign goods 
away. Docks, shipping, canals, railways would all lose business 
and be forced to reduce wages, all in order to make richer Mr. 
Chaplin’s friends and Mr. Chamberlain’s friends. Let workmen 
reflect—who to-day are for Free Trade and who are for new 
Tariffs? Trades-Unions, Socialists, Labour leaders, democrats 
and liberals are all for Free Trade and cheap food. Peers, land- 
owners, great manufacturers, the Press devoted to Fashion, 
Sport, Luxury and Pleasure, are all for Protection, dear food, 
and dear necessaries of life. Peers, capitalists, and great employ- 
ers are all keen to sweeten the lives of the labourer by giving him 
less to eat. Liberal politicians, trades-unionists, socialists, and 
sociologists doubt if he gets enough to eat as it is, and they try to 
put part of the new taxation required on Wealth and Luxury 
rather than on Toil and Thrift. 

There is one feature of this struggle which has never arisen in 
our politics since the days of Hampden and Pym. For the first 
time since the Stuarts were expelled, there has been raised an 
organised attack on representative government as a principle. The 
Kaiser’s Chancellor tells Germans that he and his master cannot 
tolerate the interference of Parliament in affairs of State. And so 
the most advanced of the Peers, Lords Curzon, Milner, and 
Cawdor, their political friends and press-backers, boldly repudiate 
government by the elected of the people, and demand the rule of 
hereditary and nominated magnates. Their editors sneer at the 
House of Commons as the Lower House in every sense of the 
term. Mr. Balfour now repudiates the ancient rule that in 
finance the Commons are supreme. If the Lords have the final 
word in taxation, the essence of popular government is destroyed. 
A Prussian class oligarchy is the result. 
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To such a pass in the twentieth century has Imperialism, 
Jingoism, Military and Naval Expansion brought old England. 
Our Proconsuls come back from African and Asiatic wars to 
practise on us at home the outlandish doctrines of domination they 
have sought to impose on distant subjects of the Empire. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 


THOUGHT AND FEELING 


Str Isaac NEwrTon’s words have been very often quoted that in 
our search for knowledge we were like little children picking up a 
few shells upon the sea-shore. Well, it seems clear that we have 
something else to do than to pick up shells upon the shore. We 
have to build a house somewhere with firm foundations : we have 
to till the land, and sow it, and gather in the harvest; we have to 
navigate the sea, and seek for merchandise on the other side. If 
the mathematics and mechanics of Leibnitz and Newton had been 
a mere intellectual amusement like chess playing, it would not 
have brought immortality to their names. As it was, their dis- 
coveries were felt by the authors of them, and by those who 
followed and accepted them, to be connected with a vast revolution 
in the history of mankind. We who look back upon them after 
two hundred years can see how intimately they are bound up with 
the vast change that is bringing mankind from the state of war to 
the state of peaceful industry, from the conceptions of Theology 
to those of Science. 

Newton, Kepler, Copernicus, like the Greek geometers, whose 
work they continued and carried forward, were driven by a force 
greater than themselves to concentrate their thoughts on certain 
problems to the rejection of others. They were not working for 
any object of immediate utility, but they were endeavouring to 
make the world of man, that infinitely small part of the universe 
which surrounds man, more intelligible to him, so that he might 
the better act upon it. They were not working for their own 
generation. But they were serving the permanent interests of 
Humanity. 

Now what is true of philosophers and men of Science, that, 
under pain of utter failure and waste of effort, they must have 
some compass to guide their thoughts, some principle of choice, is 
equally true of every grown up man and woman each in his or her 
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own sphere. It is one of the elementary laws of mental health that 
~we should attend to one thing at a time. Of the myriad impres- 
sions that are rushing in vast streams through the floodgates of 
the senses, any one of which may reproduce itself at any moment 
in the memory, there must be some one which at any given time 
is dominant, and to which all the others are subordinate. We see 
the need of this by what happens when our mind is relaxed without 
being utterly passive, as in the case of dreaming. Crowds of 
impressions pass fortuitously. through the mind, joining them- 
selves to one another in an utterly hap-hazard and fantastic way. 
In inflammations of the brain, in the temporary insanity following 
on poisoning with alcohol, we see the same thing. Impressions 
register themselves in confused crowds, no one of them being 
central and dominant. They are not brought to a focus at any 
one point. These facts of disease illustrate the state of health. 
It is a law of mental health that one impression should dominate 
over the rest at each particular moment, and should be dwelt upon 
to the exclusion of the rest. We may call this the Law of 
Attention. 

What brings about this dominance of one impression over 
the rest? 

This law brings us to another part of the subject. Man’s 
reason, mind, intellect, thinking faculty, is not a thing by itself; 
it has no independent existence. Philosophers for many centuries 
have talked and disputed as though what they call Mind, the 
rational or thinking functions, were something that could be 
separated from the man and looked at apart. But this way of 
looking at the matter becomes impossible under the light thrown on 
it by the science of biology. The process of observing and think- 
ing is now recognised as one of the functions of the brain; not of 
the whole brain but of one of the group of organs of which the brain 
consists, and which while distinct are intimately bound up with 
one another. Supposing, what at present seems the likeliest sup- 
position, that the intellectual functions of the brain reside in the 
convolutions of what is called its frontal lobe, we may say then 
that these functions cannot go on harmoniously and_ healthily 
except under the influence of some strong stimulus from that part 
of the brain appropriated to emotion and desire. 

‘‘Agir par affection: et penser pour agir.” 
We act under impulse: between impulse and act comes thought. 
Here we have the whole process of brain action set before us in 
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seven words. They contain more truth than seven hundred 
volumes of philosophical discussion on the attributes of the Human 
mind. 

Take the teaching of comparative biology and glance for a 
moment at the mental working of any animal familiar to us, a cat 
or a dog for instance. In the cat watching for hours till the bird 
or mouse come near enough for her silent spring—in the dog’s 
persevering search for some object of his master that has been 
lost—we have instances of perfectly healthy working of the 
animal’s mind. Sounds, sights, odours innumerable pass over 
the senses of the animal utterly unheeded. One idea, one impres- 
sion reproduced in memory is absolutely despotic over all the rest; 
the idea of the prey to be caught, or of the object to be found. 
Animals of every species display perfect sanity in doing the parti- 
cular kind of work that belongs to them. The higher animals 
show intellectual capacity of a very high order. A fox maintaining 
himself and his family in a settled country has to pit his wits 
against those of man, to steer his course amidst rocks and quick- 
sands of every possible kind. His brain is a rich storehouse of 
impressions of odours and sounds and visions, each of which has 
its meaning for him; one image, that of the desired prey, domi- 
nating all the rest and keeping them in perfect subordination. 

In the animal and in the primitive savage the Intellect is the 
slave of the Emotions. Every sensation, every thought is wholly 
subservient to the desire of obtaining food for the family or tribe. 
As the social state grows, as wealth becomes stored up, there are 
hours in the day or week not wholly taken up with the satisfaction 
of animal desires: there are sports, dances, ceremonies, rituals, 
religions. A priestly class arises wholly absorbed in the collective 
life of the tribe, in the service of the tribal gods; that is, in ideal 
conceptions of the life of the tribe in the Past and in the Future. 
These priests lay down precepts and rituals, and establish a dis- 
cipline of life. So that this higher life of leisure, the thoughts 
that are not wholly absorbed in getting food and drink, are kept 
in check by a dominant purpose. There is a ruling image, that of 
the god to be appeased, or of the ancestor to be worshipped. There 
is mental health, because the thoughts of the tribe are all concen- 
trated on a common object of worship. They bow down before a 
higher Power which sways their whole lives. The caprices of lust 
and desire are kept in stern check. There is a discipline of life, 
and therefore a control of the mind’s wanderings. Still, the 
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* mental health is imperfect, because the intellect is in bondage to 
the heart, rather than doing free service. 

I will not follow out the history of religion, with its long series 
of changes; times of growth alternating with times of decay. But 
it is needful to see that health of mind cannot be looked at apart 
from health of character and health of the whole social environ- 
ment. The mind, the reason, the speculative function is not some- 
thing that can be isolated from the rest of life. On this point 
there are curious illusions. Pure speculation, pursued by itself 
and for itself, can only Jand us in utter scepticism, or in utter 
incoherence. Imagine that one half the world good-naturedly 
consented to maintain the other while it was investigating what 
are called the laws of the Universe. Suppose each observer set 
to watch a single star. But there are more stars in the sky than 
there are human beings on this planet. And when all of them 
were watched and chronicled, the word all would still mean that 
tiny fragment of the Whole which our senses fortified by telescopes 
and photographic machinery can reach. The Universe remains 
outside. Wearied with thus draining the ocean with a sieve, we 
may well revert to those who ask us, Does the Universe exist at 
all? I venture to assert that if the question much agitated by 
metaphysicians, What is the foundation of Belief? be probed to 
the bottom, it will be found that we must take refuge in the first 
clause of our triple formula. Love is the Principle. Thought is 
governed and controlled by Desire; Desire which at first is fixed 
on the narrowest interests of Self, and which, growing as we 
grow, gradually reaches to the widest interests of Humanity. 
Apart from those interests in the Past, Present, and Future, we 
are floating on a shoreless sea. We have no anchorage for Belief. 

J. H. BripcEs 


VOL TAIT-E 


In the October number of this Review, I ventured to join in the uni- 
versal chorus of admiration evoked by the memory of Dr. Johnson. 
I did not, however, attempt to hide my opinion that the movement 
he represented was one of reaction, that England in the eighteenth 
century had fallen from her position in the van of human progress, 
and had allowed the intellectual leadership of the West to pass to 
other hands. If then, on the whole, English thought in the eight- 
eenth century no longer followed the main stream, it would 
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perhaps be worth our while to consider that general course of 
Western thought, against which the work of Johnson was a partial 
and indeed a local protest. And if we seek a leader in the wider 
field we can find one far more representative than was Johnson 
on his side; for Voltaire both by the extent and the many-sided 
character of his work and by its effectiveness far surpasses any 
one of his opponents—who, indeed, are in general ready enough 
to admit that he was ‘‘ by merit raised To that bad eminence.’’ 
They certainly distinguished him by the virulence of their abuse. 
George III pronounced him ‘‘a monster’’; and Johnson himself 
was only doubtful as to whether he or Rousseau was the worse.* 
Boswell reports the following conversation :— 

JOHNSON :—“ Rousseau, Sir, is a very bad man. I would sooner sign 
a sentence for his transportation than that of any felon who has gone 
from the Old Bailey these many years. Yes, I should like to have him 
work in the plantations.” 

BOSWELL :—“ Sir, do you think him as bad a man as Voltaire? ” 

JOHNSON :—“ Why, Sir, it is difficult to settle the proportion of 
iniquity between them.” 

Voltaire certainly did his best during a long life to deserve the 
wrath of his opponents. 

The period—a little over a century—which separates the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) from the Revolution 
(1789), falls, as Comte points out, into three divisions. In the 
first, which lasted till 1729 or thereabouts, France was reactionary 
at first, stagnant afterwards. England was the seat of practical 
toleration and intellectual activity. In the second period from 
1729 to 1756, France took the lead in a movement of intellectual 
emancipation. Finally, from 1756 to 1789, there was added to 
this a movement towards political freedom, at first subordinate, 
but in the end, as the great climax approached, dominating all 
other issues. These dates are necessarily approximate. Such 
divisions, like all classifications, have their justification in the 
needs of the human mind, rather than in their exact conformity 
to the order of Nature. And at first sight it might seem that the 
year 1729 was a peculiarly insignificant date, chosen because a 
single traveller, after three years’ residence in England, then 
returned to France; but his return was big with fate. He brought 
back to France, slowly awaking from a foul dream of persecution 
and obscurantism foreign to all her best traditions, the lessons he 
had learnt in the free world of England. He even seemed to 


* George preferred Rousseau. 
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deprive the latter country of that very freedom; though in reality, 
the causes that led England thenceforward to take up her position 
as the defender of the old ways were rooted far back in the past. 
In that very year Wesley joined the Society that received in 
derision the name of Methodist. 

In England Voltaire found much that to us is part of the 
common fare of civilised life, but that to him had all the charm 
of novelty. Equality before the law, publicity in judicial proceed- 
ings, the absence of torture and arbitrary imprisonment, were then 
almost peculiar to this favoured isle. He saw Newton buried in 
Westminster Abbey with a pomp that other nations reserved for 
Kings. With even greater emotion, he followed to her honoured 
grave in the precincts of the same national temple Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, the actress, remembering the very different fate that had 
awaited the mortal remains of Adrienne Lecouvreur and many 
another in his own country. He was amazed to find innumerable 
sects enjoying practical toleration and a general liberty of speech, 
of which even those outside the pale of Christianity could avail 
themselves. And perhaps what affected him most immediately 
was the Deistic movement, then at its zenith. 

In the slow decomposition of the medieval order, we can watch 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the breaches made in the 
organisation of a Church which still stoutly maintained the ancient 
beliefs. Then in the sixteenth century came the Protestant Refor- 
mation. Doctrine after doctrine was abandoned, as sect after sect 
was formed, till at last, amid ‘‘ the Variations of the Protestant 
Churches,’’ the Theological scheme passed to Arianism, to Uni- 
tarianism, and finally was reduced to the belief in a God of Nature. 
This uncomfortable stage the more eager minds in England had 
reached at the time of Voltaire’s visit. Deism had two sides, one 
negative, the attack on the Bible and Christian Theology, both of 
which seemed to impute unworthy conduct td the one true God, 
and the other positive, the belief in the Deity, his worship and 
service. Voltaire accepted both; but there were great difficulties 
in the positive side of the Deistic creed. Nature is not entirely 
good if judged by human standards ; and we have no other. If 
God be the sole author of Nature, God is not all good. Twenty-six 
years after Voltaire’s return from England, the shock of the earth- 
quake of Lisbon raised doubts that could not easily be laid to rest. 
The most biting of his satires, ‘‘ Candide,’’ was directed, not 
against Christianity, but against belief in the all beneficent and all: 
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powerful Deity by whose contrivance everything was for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds. Yet Voltaire never really gave 
up the Deistic position, and later on, he remonstrated with 
Diderot, whose emancipation went much further, who was already 
reaching out towards a new synthesis resting on science and 
making the Service of Man its highest aim. 

But the other side of the work of the English Deists—the war 
against superstition, the destruction of the old creeds evoked no 
doubts in Voltaire’s mind. To that he devoted himself with a 
singleness of purpose that no Roman patriot or medieval saint. 


ever surpassed. Not that he pursued his aim in any narrow 
spirit. It was not in outward appearance the sole work of his 
life. His literary activity was immense. He wrote dramas, 


poems, philosophic essays, histories. He even took no mean part 
in the constructive movement, the building up of a new world on 
the firm foundation of modern science. He did much to popularise 
Newton in France. In his ‘‘ Age of Louis XIV,’’ he did some- 
thing to reform the writing of history by viewing civilisation in all 
its aspects. He was a pioneer in the field of Sociology by tracing 
the growth of custom. But all his activities were subordinated to 
the main purpose. He even grudged the public attention which 
in the closing years of his life was directed more and more to 
questions of political change. He had, no doubt, a great love of 
individual freedom, a desire for good government and economy of 
the public resources, for justice and liberty of speech, but he cared 
nothing for constitutions and electoral machinery, and he dis- 
trusted democracy as the government of the ignorant. In his 
earlier years, indeed, such questions were of purely academic 
interest in France, and when towards the end they were becoming 
living issues, when the zeal that had been directed against the 
Church was turned against the political institutions of the country, 
and the attack on Christianity appeared to slacken, Voltaire and 
his friends were in despair. It seemed to them that all their 
labour had been in vain; till his triumphal return to Paris showed 
how great had been the success of his propaganda. 

There still remains, however, a question of no small interest. 
Why did the Deistic movement cease to advance in England? 
Why did it make such rapid progress in France? There were 
many reasons. The English Deists had at first considerable 
success and their books seem to have had a large circulation; but 
when they tried to spread their doctrine outside the intellectual 
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circles in which it arose, they met with two tendencies in English 
life which were very hostile. First, there was the Puritan tradi- 
tion, which no longer dominated public affairs, but profoundly 
influenced almost all classes of the community in their private rela- 
tions. Seemingly dormant, the serious spirit of Puritanism was 
ready to awaken in defence of the Bible. Secondly, the political 
freedom, the party controversies and the spirit of compromise 
engendered by constitutional government, not only diverted men 
of affairs from philosophic and religious discussions, but were 
more favourable to lax belief within the Churches than to open 
heresy without. The English Deists inherited—it may be in a 
crude form—the principles of the great philosophers of the seven- 
teenth century. They took advantage of the religious freedom in 
England in order to popularise these ideas. At first, they had 
some success; but eventually the latent Puritanism of the masses, 
the inclination to compromise inseparable from the political institu- 
tions of the country, brought the movement to a standstill. In 
such a case, a check is often equivalent to a defeat. The public 
mind passes on to other questions. The immediate effect of the 
movement is only to increase the vigour of the forces of reaction. 
In France, on the other hand, the public mind was very ready to 
receive a doctrine which came from a land of freedom. Though 
in the end political and religious emancipation were bound to stand 
or fall together, the absence of political agitation was for the 
moment an advantage to the new doctrines: it left a clear field 
for philosophic discussion. There were no compromises, no inter- 
mediate sects. Catholicism and Freethought were face to face, 
and Catholicism was associated with all the hideous repression of 
the last days of Louis XIV.* 

But there was still another reason for the progress of Free- 
thought in France, and one with which Voltaire was especially 
associated. I do not refer to his great literary power, his wit, his 
wonderful skill in controversy. That-had its effect, no doubt. 
Nor am I thinking of his many excellent personal qualities of a 
minor kind, some of which, his magnanimity to his enemies, his 
kindness to his servants, were sufficiently rare in his time. It was 
something much more vital. Tindal, Collins, and the other 


* Freethought gained some popularity in England after the Restoration in 
consequence of its opposition to Puritan rigour. As the memory of * the iron 
time’ grew weaker, as Puritanism became spiritual rather than temporal, 
more occupied with reverence for the Bible than suppression of amusements, 
the Freethinkers lost this vantage-ground, 
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exponents of Deism in England were for the most part worthy and 
respectable men of learning and ability; but they took little part 
in public movements; and no one looked upon them as protectors 
of the oppressed. When Voltaire came forward to protect the 
family of Calas, when he battled for years to get the process 
reversed—never smiling, scoffer as he was, during all that time— 
when all those who had been wronged turned to him as the natural 
refuge of the innocent, it was a sign that the moral conscience of 
mankind had passed from Christian keeping. That moral leader- 
ship the emancipated have never lost. When Zola and Anatole 
France took up the cause of Dreyfus, when Secularists and 
Ethicists by large majorities, and Positivists with practical unani- 
mity denounced the iniquitous War in South Africa, they were the 
true heirs of the moment when Voltaire stood forth to attack the 
Parliament of Toulouse for the judicial murder of Calas. And 
Voltaire, in using the powers of his intellect for the defence of the 
oppressed, in connecting intellectual emancipation with human 
service, was preparing the way for the Religion of Humanity. 
S. H. Swinny 


SCIENCE- TREATED HISTORIGAIAY 


Poputar education does not yet treat science historically. Our 
elementary schools lay before the children a heap of more or less 
scattered facts in the realms of physics, chemistry, etc., and 
dignify the material by the name of science. As a matter of fact, 
no ordinary child can really form scientific conceptions. It can 
be taught to observe, and it can be taught to understand the 
general character of selected examples of generalisation. Further 
than this it cannot go; and genuine scientific discipline and insight 
cannot come into play till the period of 14 years to 21. But neither 
in elementary observation lessons, nor in the studies of the 
evening-class or technical school is the history of research more 
than cursorily noticed. In the latter instances it would be re- 
garded as somewhat wasted labour, because it would not pay for 
examination purposes. From the truly educational point of view, 
however, it is of vital importance to carry the imagination of 
youth through the stages in the development of the various 
sciences. As Comte so often pointed out, the mind of the learner 
should travel in the path marked out by the race, in its passage 
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from primitive fetishism to the Twentieth Century. We must 
therefore commend the effort of the Rationalist Press Association 
to popularise this kind of knowledge in a series of volumes com- 
mencing with the ‘‘ History of Astronomy ’”’ and the ‘‘ History 
of Chemistry.’’* 

Professor Forbes opens his review at the theocratic era, notes 
that the Chinese divided the circle into 365 degrees, that the 
Chaldeans constructed star-charts, and then passes to the Greeks. 
Even here the Positivist reader would like more biographical 
elements in the study, but the volume is small, and one must make 
allowances. Copernicus, says Mr. Forbes, is not entitled to quite 
so much fame as he usually receives. He regarded the sun as 
situated mathematically near the centre of the planetary system, 
but not as having any physical connection with the planets as the 
centre of their motions. Dr. Bridges has remarked that the 
phrase ‘‘ Copernican system ’’ suggests that our debts to Coper- 
nicus are greater than in truth they are. Kepler, Galileo, and 
other thinkers had to add their contributions to the great quest 
before the system could be accepted as rationally established. 
Mr. Forbes honours Tycho Brahe and Kepler as the discoverers 
of the true solar system. Having glanced at the labours of 
Galileo and Newton, he recommences his survey, and follows the 
evolution of instruments, from the armillary spheres of the old 
Chinese and the gnomons of the Egyptians to the invention and 
achievements of the spectroscope. The final section deals with 
celestial physics, and ranges from the sun-spot observations of 
Galileo to the chemical constitution of nebule as revealed by 
Huggins in 1864. The illustrations include a Cuneiform Tablet 
registering a solar eclipse, B.c. 1062, the death-mask of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and portraits of Kepler, Herschel, etc. 


Only the first of the two volumes on chemistry is yet issued. In 
this case the biographical data are better emphasised, and the 
human side of the science is most ably brought out in conjunction 
with the steps in observation and theory. The preliminary pages 
teem with curious notes on early metallurgy and other industries 
(Tyrian purple, for example, was dibrom-indigo); and the chapter 
on Alchemy summons into our presence a group of Arabians, such 
as Avicenna, and such notables, mostly clerics, as Albertus 


* History of Astronomy, by George Forbes. 154 pp. History of Chemistry, by 
Sir Edward Thorpe, vol I. (From the Earliest Times to the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Century). 148 pp, Watts & Co., each ts. 6d. 
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Magnus, Roger Bacon, Lully, and Basil Valentine. The relation 
between theology and chemical science, now practically unrecog- 
nised, was very clearly marked in medieval times :-— 


Theosophy and mysticism were first imported into alchemy, not by 
Arabs, but by Christian workers. The intimate association ot religion 
with alchemy during the Middle Ages is obvious in the writings of Lully, 
Albertus Magnus, Arnaud de Villeneuve, Basil Valentine, and other 
ecclesiastics. Invocations to divine authority are freely scattered over 
their pages. Even the layalchemist . . . . . was directed to ask 
the divine blessing on each operation of trituration, sublimaticn, fix- 
ation, calcination, solution, distillation, and coagulation. 


Tragedy was often enough associated with this science. A 
Duke of Brunswick, in 1575, burned a female alchemist who had 
failed in her promise to furnish him with a prescription for the 
making of gold. We are approaching the Positive phase when 
we find the ‘‘ iatro-chemists ’’ of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries 
applying chemical principles to vital phenomena; for, though the 
list of these experimenters opens with the dubious and gypsy-like 
Paracelsus, it leads on to such men as Willis, the English anato- 
mist, and Van Helmont, the Flemish physician who first employed 
the term gas. At this point, we behold the dawn of scientific 
chemistry. The Royal Society of London is founded, and Boyle 
decisively separates chemistry from out of the mystical complex 
known as alchemy. ‘‘ He engaged,’’ says Bishop Burnet, ‘‘ in 
none of those ravenous and ambitious designs that drew many into 
them. His design was only to find out nature.’’ The task of 
liberation from medieval theosophy was ably seconded by 
Boerhaave, who composed the most elaborate and trustworthy 
chemical treatise of his age. A few pages on Phlogistonism—a 
somewhat metaphysical conception—introduce us to Scheele, 
Priestley, and Cavendish, etc., and some quaint portraits, and the 
next chapter calls up the figures of two chemists—Lavoisier and 
Berthollet—whose works are embraced in the Positivist Library. 
Sir Edward Thorpe quotes the memorable exclamation of 
Lagrange when Lavoisier was executed by the Revolutionary 
guillotine : “‘ It required but a moment to strike off this head; a 
hundred years may not suffice to reproduce such another.’? The 
concluding chapters carry us on to the Atomic Theory, the Begin- 
nings of Electro-chemistry, the Foundations of Organic Chemistry, 
and the Rise of Physical Chemistry. The last topic only dates 
from the closing years of the nineteenth century, and Sir Edward 
promises to expand his treatment of it in the forthcoming volume. 
A very interesting print is given of a facsimile page in Dalton’s 
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‘“ Chemical Synthesis,’’ the varieties of atomic combinations being 
portrayed in 37 small diagrams. To this volume, as to that on 
Astronomy, a short but useful bibliography is appended. 

The time will come when astronomical and other scientific 
researches will be described in a blended spirit of historic reverence 
and poetry. Jules Michelet, in his exquisite works on the Insect, 
the Bird, etc., foreshadowed the esthetic method of teaching 
science. There is no reason why science should be accounted dry. 
It is never a dull subject to the original discoverer ; and his enthu- 
siasm should be communicable to the ordinary intelligence; and 
this will be accomplished when Art is willing, and is permitted, to 
join in the exposition of knowledge to the popular mind. In the 
education of the future, science will partake (to use a Platonic 
phrase) of the musical, and beauty will be the vehicle of fact, and 
all the apparatus of the scholar’s laboratory will be consecrated by 
the spirit of Humanity. It cannot be pretended that the present 
modest volumes achieve this height of inspiration. But they take 


us a little way forward, and should be encouraged. 
F. J. Goutp 


BOOKS 


THE LAST YEARS OF THE PROTECTORATE, 1656-1658. By CHARLES 
Harpinc Firtu, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 1909. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
The great history of the Civil War, left unfinished by the death 

of Dr. S. R. Gardiner, has now been completed down to the death 
of the Protector, 3rd September, 1658, by the Regius Professor 
of History at Oxford. The two new volumes are an admirable 
continuation of Dr. Gardiner’s life-long studies by one who is 
thoroughly imbued with his spirit of indefatigable research and 
balanced judgment. To my mind, the new volumes, whilst quite 
as scrupulous in leaving no shred of the extant documents un- 
searched, are less loaded with needless details, and are brightened 
by a more sympathetic style. 

The work as a whole leaves us with a conviction that we now 
know everything about the great English Revolution and its 
mighty chief that documents can ever reveal; and we are equipped 
with every scrap of evidence that we need to form a final estimate 
of the times and of the man. Have the 24 years which have 
passed since Dr. Gardiner published his first volume, and the 
eight volumes which now record every incident of the 16 years 
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from 1642 to 1658—a volume to each two years of time—have 
they given us a new estimate of the long struggle or of its hero? 
They explain, enlarge, justify the judgments passed on both by 
judicious historians of our age—but they neither modify nor 
reverse them. When my own small monograph was published in 
1888, nothing but the first volume of Dr. Gardiner’s work on the 
‘« Civil War’’ had appeared. I have now carefully studied the 
whole of Dr. Gardiner’s six volumes and these two of Mr. 
Firth’s; but I do not find reason to correct any material statement 
in my ‘‘ Life,’? nor to qualify any judgment I passed on Oliver’s 
character, aims, and genius. 

The special points of interest on which the new volumes of 
Mr. Firth bring fresh light seem to me these. In the first place, 
he shows in a vivid way how rapidly and how broadly Oliver’s 
spirit developed under the pressure of opposing claims; how well 
he shook himself free from his original fanatical creed; how the 
statesman grew in him with the mastery of the State; how ready 
he was to pardon, to forget, and to compromise; how free from 
personal ambition or thought of favouring his own kin. In the 
next place, it comes out most clearly that Oliver entirely under- 
stood the temporary and make-shift nature of his own power, and 
that. he could do nothing more than keep order and moderate 
passions in a situation of ceaseless confusion. By conviction as 
well as by inclination, Cromwell was utterly averse to anything 
like dynastic aims; and when he rejected the offered Crown, it 
was with a true insight that settled government could not be long 
maintained without a Monarch of some kind. 

From the great body of foreign despatches which Mr. Firth’s 
research has opened, we see what a vast scheme of European 
organisation in the interests of free peoples and of free religion 
Cromwell was founding before the end of his life. Here he was 
entirely the forerunner of Chatham, and the equal of Chatham. 
The alliance of Cromwell and the Cardinal was curiously parallel 
to the joint work of Pitt and Frederick. And so Blake’s splendid 
seamanship at Santa Cruz was a curious anticipation of Hawke’s 
at Quiberon Bay, even of Nelson’s at the Nile. However much 
we rejoice that our country was not finally committed to the over- 
weening imperialism of Chatham nor to the hegemony of the 
Protestant and trading world as dreamed by Oliver at Dunkirk, 
we now understand the mighty designs which the two men of 
highest genius of the history of British statesmanship might have 
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carried out, if their lives and rule had been prolonged for many 
years. 

The newest part of Mr. Firth’s volumes will be found in the 
two chapters devoted to Scotland under General Monck and to 
Ireland under Henry Cromwell. Whilst an Englishman can read 
the story of the pacification of Scotland with some genuine pride 
—and Mr. Firth brings out Monck’s canny honesty and practical 
sense—the story of the oppression of Ireland is ‘‘a lamentation and 
an ancient tale of wrong—till they perish and they suffer.’’ 
Though Oliver himself had no personal responsibility for these 
iniquities, and though he and his son continuously strove to miti- 
gate the greed and the fanaticism of the English colony and sects, 
as well as the bigotry and national jealousy of the Council and 
Parliament at home, yet the historic depopulation of Ireland 
during the whole period is an indelible blot on the name and house 
of Cromwell. FREDERIC HARRISON 


THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION (1789-1793). Byars 
Kroporxin. Translated from the French by N. F. Dryhurst. (London: 
W. Heinemann. 1909.) 


The history of a great revolution, written by a life-long revolu- 
tionist, must always be interesting, all the more when we consider 
the points of analogy between the Russian Revolution of our own 
age and the French Revolution of the eighteenth century; and 
many readers will be glad to have Kropotkin’s work in the spirited 
translation of Mrs. Dryhurst. It is, of course, inevitable that the 
book should be coloured by the Russian experiences and the 
Anarchist principles of the author—indeed, without this difference 
from the common point of view, the main justification for the 
book’s existence would be taken away. Kropotkin is very far 
from adopting the theory that the root of historic changes is 
found solely in economic development. He says boldly that, ‘* It 
is always ideas that govern the world,’’ and he attributes the 
Revolution to the coincidence of ‘‘ revolutionary action coming 
from the people’’ and ‘‘ revolutionary thought coming from the 
educated classes.’’ When, however, he refers this popular action 
to the desire for a better economic state, or at least for daily 
bread, he makes a distinction between the action of the middle 
classes and the workers which hardly then existed. He fails to 
recognise that the same revolutionary philosophy had by channels 
perhaps unrecognised even by its recipients powerfully affected 
the masses. Outbreaks of popular violence at the end of the 
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eighteenth century were not peculiar to France, nor was the want 
of bread. The means of repression had not kept pace with the 
growth of population. The Empress Maria Theresa, a skilled 
craftsman at her trade, had seen all the dangers indicated by the 
Gordon riots. Why was it that in London, in 1780, the mob 
rose against a just measure of religious liberty and in Paris, in 
1789, in favour of the States-General? Because in the one case 
they acted under evil traditions of the past, and because in the 
other they were in close touch with the leaders of progressive 
thought and were themselves influenced by the new revolutionary 
philosophy. 

In his account of the course of the Revolution, Kropotkin 
insists that the strength of the power of reaction especially in the 
years 1790 and 1791 has been much underrated. There was a 
danger of the Revolution being brought to an end. But he some- 
what overrates the unity of the counter-revolutionists. When he 
classes the buyers of confiscated property among the enemies of 
the Revolution, he does not distinguish sufficiently between their 
desire to end the Revolution and secure an acknowledged title, and 
their determination to prevent a return of the old Monarchy and 
the restoration of the dispossessed owners. So, too, the deter- 
mination of the Girondins to protect property and _ restore 
*“ Order ’’ was due perhaps more to a fear of riot and taxation, to 
a desire in no way to interfere with the accumulation of wealth, 
than to any belief in danger from Communistic orators at the 
street corners. They were probably much more afraid of the 
threatened super-tax. It is an error of revolutionists then and 
now to believe that the fears of their opponents correspond to 
their own hopes. The Girondins, indeed, deserve the author’s 
censure. Their mean jealousy, their unfair use of the September 
massacres aS a weapon against Danton, their slackness in sup- 
porting the National Defence, and their general want of states- 
manship and insight, are their sufficient condemnation. But it 
does not follow that the September massacres were desirable, or 
that lynch-law can ever be good. The fault of the Girondins is 
that they tried to put down riot and proscription by proscribing 
and even assassinating their opponents, and that in order to 
destroy the Mountain, they were ready to betray the Revolution. 
Nor is it possible to defend the Terror, or even to minimise its 
guilt, except by comparison with other Terrors that were not 
revolutionary. No one could condemn the policy of the Terror 
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more convincingly than Kropotkin does. | Every new batch of 
victims hastened the fall of the Jacobin Government. “* The 
Terror had ceased to terrify.’’ But if this be so, why is Danton 


to be stigmatised as a counter-revolutionist, because he sought to 
end these horrors? Surely the only mistake that he and _ his 
friends made in this matter was that they directed their attacks 
against the Hébertists, and thus strengthened Robespierre and the 
far more dangerous Terrorists of the Committee of Public 
Welfare. Nor is the author just to the Directory, which indeed 
lies outside the period of his work. They were hardly Girondin; 
and the Revolution in their time was in full decline. The problem 
for them was to save as much as possible of the results of the 
Revolution, and to keep reaction at bay. Had the Republic fallen 
in 1795 or 1796, much more of those results would have been lost. 

One subject on which new light is thrown is the land question. 
The encroachments of the Lords, the enclosures of the Communal 
lands under the Edict of 1669, the sales of confiscated estates and 
the different effects according as they were sold in small parcels 
so as to enable the peasants to purchase or as a whole in order to 
bring in large sums quickly to fill the void in the Exchequer, are 
admirably set forth. But there are three points that deserve 
further elucidation. (1) It would be interesting to have a com- 
parison between the enclosures in England in the eighteenth 
century and in France under the Edict of 1669. (2) We want 
more light on the state of the peasantry before 178g. Is it really 
true that they were growing poorer, a proposition difficult of belief 
in itself and contrary to some known facts? Kropotkin attempts 
to get over the difficulty by dividing the peasants into two classes— 
the rich who were growing richer and the poor who were growing 
poorer. But more information is needed. (3) He traces the 
restoration of the Communal lands, the complete abolition of the 
feudal dues, and other legislation in favour of the peasants to the 
-triumph of the Mountain. This is true; but the previous hesitation 
was perhaps due to the difficulty of harmonising two theories then 
generally accepted by economists—the inviolability of property and 
the desirability of land being held in absolute ownership. It was 
in consonance with this latter theory that the matter was ultimately 
settled. As Leplay points out, over cultivated land for the most 
part the Lord lost all rights and the peasants became absolute 
possessors. Over forests, the peasants lost their accessory rights, 
and those Lords, whose possessions were chiefly forest, actually 
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gained by the Revolution. But as Kropotkin shows us, this 
economic principle was not accepted by all the Communes. Many 
refused to avail themselves of the opportunity of dividing the Com- 
munal lands. As to Kropotkin’s dislike of representative govern- 
ment, bureaucracy, and even town-planning, that may afford 
matter for another article. S. H. Swinny 


THE CALENDAR OF HUMANITY. By F. J. Goutp. (Watts and «Co. 
3d. net.) 
In this pamphlet Mr. Gould combines in a very small space notes 
on the Historic Calendar and on the Calendar of Social Worship, 
the one giving us, in a series of eminent men, the transition from 
Theocracy to the new world inaugurated by the French Revolu- 
tion, and the other commemorating collective existences, family 
and civic relationships, the great stages of human progress and 
the permanent elements of the social organism. A page is allotted 
to each month, half to the historic, half to the abstract Calendar. 
Of course, in the former, only the leading types are mentioned, 
but it is wonderful how much has been compressed into the narrow 
limits to which the author had to keep. The notes on the Historic 
Calendar form a useful introduction to the more detailed study 


contained in the ‘‘ New Calendar of Great Men.’’ The Abstract 
Calendar is even Jess known, and Mr. Gould’s notes will be of 
great service. Here, to take one instance, is the introductory 


sentence of his note on the month commemorating the priesthood 
or intellectual element of society :— 


“‘The spiritual power which operated in the priesthoods of antiquity 
and the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages is represented in modern 
times by the artist, scientist, teacher, and preacher, working under the 
influence of love for Humanity, a philosophic Priesthood speaking in the 
name of the Past in the interest of the Future.” 


And of the corresponding material element, he writes :— 


“Under the Latin term ‘ Patriciat’ Comte grouped the Captains of 
Industry whose organising skill, controlled by the spirit of social service, 
would use material resources for the maintenance of order and progress. 
His suggestion of a Festival of Knights indicated his view that industrial 
leadership would yield examples of chivalry in the consecration of wealth 
to the assistance of women, priests, and workmen exposed to poverty. 
Modern evolution appears to be creating economic chiefs of four main 
orders—finance ministers and bankers, leaders of private enterprise, 
official heads of national and municipal industries, leaders of co-operative 
and co-partnership institutions.” 


Considering the prejudice excited in so many readers by Comte’s 
use of the words Priesthood and Patriciat, it is well to have their 
meaning so clearly indicated. S. H. Swinny 
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EAR Noor ha EIS 


No Liberal has ever said or suggested that if the Unionists were 
to be returned to power they would stop the payment of old-age 
pensions to the present recipients. But everyone knows that they 
were, and still are, violently opposed to pensions on a non-contri- 
butory basis.* If ever they should have reason to believe that 
they are firmly seated in power, I should quite expect them to pass 
a law that, except for persons already drawing pensions, and 
perhaps for those about to be entitled to them shortly, say, within 
seven years, the basis should be contributory. The House of 
Lords carried an amendment limiting the operation of the non- 
contributory Bill to seven years, but it was rejected by the 
Commons. So, although poor men over 63 may be safe, those 
under that age had better look out for themselves. 
* * * 

With a view to the approaching Election the Unionists are 
pretending that they want to give the agricultural labourers small 
freeholds on the Irish system, which will be much better for them 
than tenancies under the County Council. The Irish system, in- 
vented by the last Government, greatly raised the price of land, 
and has put hundreds of thousands of pounds into the pockets of 
the Irish landlords at the expense of the British taxpayer. Small 
freeholders would be sure before long to mortgage or sell their 
land, which would so come back to the class which had sold it 
dear to the State. It is notorious that the labourers do not want 
freeholds. But they have applied largely for holdings under the 
County Councils, hitherto with little success, owing to the opposi- 
tion of landlords and farmers. 

* * * 

One of the principal reactionist journals in France lately said 
that the defence of European order and civilisation depended chiefly 
on four institutions—the General Staff of the German Army, the 
French Academy, the British House of Peers, and the Papacy. 

eS. poERSEY 


M. Deluns-Montaud was a journalist who rendered great 
service at the time when Gambetta was organising the Republican 
party, he afterwards became a Deputy, and eventually was 
Minister of Public Works. He was a great friend and admirer 
of M. Pierre Laffitte, and was one of the pall-bearers at his 
funeral. He died in 1907, and his statue has just been erected 
in his native town of Allemans (Lot et Garonne). It was unveiled 
by M. Failliéres, the President of the Republic, who, speaking of 
the influence exercised by M. P. Laffitte on the mind of M. 
Montaud, said that ‘““A. Comte had shown him the advantage 


* “Tn private there is hardly a Unionist who does not profess his detestation of 
the scheme.’’—Sfectator, June 15. Since the Bill became law the Spectator has 
continued to denounce it. 
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of an experimental method and of a deductive system which, 
while satisfying his moral nature, also guided his mind.”’ This, 
as far as I know, is the first time that the Head of the Govern- 
ment of any country has referred to Auguste Comte. 

Paut DeEscours 


The death of Romesh Chunder Dutt on November 30 last is a 
great loss to India. He was born at Calcutta in 1848, and enter- 
ing the Civil Service, reached the highest executive post ever held 
by an Indian under British rule. He afterwards resided for some 
time in England, and eventually entered the service of the State of 
Baroda, of which he was Dewan, or Prime Minister, at the time of 
his death. But his official career was very far from exhausting his 
activity. He was President of the Indian National Congress at 
Lucknow in 1899. He was Lecturer in Indian History at Uni- 
versity College in London. He wrote the ‘‘ History of Civilisation 
in India,’’ the ‘‘ Economic History of British India from 1757 to 
1837,’’ the ‘‘ Economic History of India in the Victorian Age,’ a 
novel of Indian life, and some fine translations from the 
Mahabharata in English verse. He united official caution with 
great pertinacity in serving his country, and was a_ shining 
example of not only the versatility, but the strength of character 
to be found among the Bengalees. Positivists will be interested 
to know that at one period of his official career he was closely 
associated with James Geddes, whose memory will ever be 
cherished as a friend of the oppressed, and honoured by all those 


who value the connection between Positivism and the cause of 
India. 


* * * 


Lynchings are so common in America that the recent cases at 
Cairo, Illinois, a town on the Ohio, and separated by it from 
Kentucky, may not seem to call for special notice; but they had 
some peculiar features according to the account given in the New 
York Literary Digest. The first victim, a negro, was hung, shot 
and burned, his head was paraded on a pole and pieces of his heart 
were distributed to the crowd, which consisted of 10,000 persons. 
The second victim was a white man, Salzner. <A third was saved 
by the authorities of the gaol. Of Salzner it is related :—‘‘ A 


short religious service was held, after which he was strung up.” 
The account continues :— 


‘A stranger stept forward and said he believed Salzner was innocent, 
whereupon the mob fell upon him, kicked him, and knocked him down. 


He was made to beg for mercy, and announced in a loud voice that 
Salzner should be lynched.” 


For the most part the Press of the country, both Northern and 
Southern, condemn the outrages. One Southern paper—not sorry 
perhaps to be able to point to such doings in the State of Abraham 
Lincoln—describes them as ‘‘ the most sickening and alarming 
manifestation of barbarism and savagery that ever occurred in 2 
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civilised country.”’ But the Cairo Bulletin defends the murders 
apparently because juries have of late been lax in convicting 
murderers. In several pulpits in Cairo on the next Sunday 
morning the lynchings were condoned, some ministers declaring it 
was likely to prove ‘‘ a blessing in disguise.’? And the Americans 
of the United States talk about the degeneracy of the Latin 
Republics. 
* * * 

This being the seventh year since the death of Pierre Laffitte, 
a special commemoration will be held in Paris on Sunday, 
January 9, at which Mr. Descours will represent the English Posi- 
tivist Committee. On January 12, at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Descours 
will give an address on the Influence of England on Civilisation— 
one of a course organised by the Paris Positivist Society, and 
embracing all the leading nations of the world. These addresses 
are given at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales, 16, Rue de la 
Sorbonne, Paris. 

* * * 

The Address on the Day of All the Dead, December 31, will 
be given by Dr. Desch in Essex Hall at 8 p.m., and in the same 
place at the same hour on Saturday, January 1, Mr. Swinny will 
give the Annual Address. There will be no meeting on Sunday, 
January 2, but on January 9 (7 p.m.) the Sunday Evening meet- 
ings will be resumed, Mr. Swinny lecturing on ‘‘ Indian Civilisa- 
tion.’’ On January 2, when there is no meeting in Essex Hall, 
Mr. Swinny will address the Greenwich Ethical Society on the 
““ Thought of the Nineteenth Century.’’ S. H. Swinny 
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THE ANNUAL ADDRESS 


Delivered before the Posttivist Society, in Essex Hall, January 1, 1910, 
by S. H. Swinny. 


We meet to-day in the midst of a great crisis. It is a common 
opinion in this country that religion and politics should be kept 
distinct, that party discords should never be allowed to enter the 
sacred precincts of the Church; and there are not wanting, even 
outside the Churches, some superfine spirits who fear that their 
immaculate purity may be soiled in the rough contests of a general 
election. But we have always repudiated an attitude of isolation. 
We have always maintained that the very purpose and function of 
our religion was to enable us to view life as a whole, and to bring 
all its activities into harmony with the public good by subordina- 
tion to the permanent interests of Humanity. Even the Churches, 
as they have been forced more and more to turn their attention 
from Heaven to Earth, have begun to touch on public affairs—too 
often from the point of view of the interests of their own particular 
communion. We on the contrary have no interests to serve, no 
endowments to protect, no privileges to strengthen. We do not 
desire to use the public schools to teach our own creeds or our 
own sacred writings. Our Bible is made up of the great books 
of all times and creeds and peoples. Deeply grateful for the 
religious liberty won by our forefathers at the price of so many 
sacrifices, we only desire that all may share it in equal measure. 
Still less can we forego our duty from fear of the narrowing and 
corrupting influence of political contests. We are bound to no 
party, save in so far as its action may seem to accord with right 
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principles of public conduct. When war was the chief form of 
human activity, what would have been thought of the citizen who 
shrank from the battle fearing death or wounds or captivity? 
Should we then, in these more peaceful times, shirk our duty as 
citizens, because the issue may sometimes be obscured by the bias 
of party, by appeals to the baser passions, by the exaggeration of 
the trivial and the transient? Such dereliction of duty is the sure 
road to the triumph of evil. 

In accordance, then, with our usual practice on this day, I 
propose to consider some of the great issues now before the 
country in the light of the principles we profess, and undeterred 
by any fear that I am thereby derogating from that position of 
independence which we have always sought to maintain. I have 
never hesitated to blame any party which seemed to endanger the 
peace of the world, which threatened to impair liberty of speech 
or of combination, or which preferred the interest of any class to 
that of the mass of the people. I shall not fail to do so now. But 
nothing can be further from the office of Positivism, from a philo- 
sophy resting on science, from a religion that has the service of 
Man as its highest aim, than an attitude of perpetual fault-finding, 
always blaming and never praising. This is the great blemish of 
the revolutionary temper, the most dangerous obstacle to any 
reorganisation of industry, to any scientific consideration of the 
social state. It is a poor independence which can only be main- 
tained by cursing impartially all programmes and all poli¢ies. It 
should be our endeavour rather to try all by the touchstone of 
science and Humanity—to try all, and choose the best. 

For all right action, we need both a right purpose and a know- 
ledge of the way to accomplish it. The intellect and the heart 
must work together. Without the one, there is only useless 
sentiment, good intentions that fail of their object. Without the 
other, the more our knowledge, the more unrighteous the result. 
In every public question, therefore, there is a moral element. This 
is well exemplified in the paper which the late Dr. Ingram, the 
historian of Political Economy, and one of the most eminent 
adherents of the Religion of Humanity, wrote at an early stage of 
the present fiscal controversy. I quote from the Posttivist 
Review for March, 1904 :— 


*‘ Now the first thing I will impress on Positivists as distin 
the fi ctly taught 
by our religion is that what we ought to keep steadily before us ieandgune 
any practical. project of the kind is not whether it tends to the exclusive 
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advantage ofa particular country any more than of a particular family 
or class, but whether it tends to the welfare of collective Humanity.” 


If we consider Humanity as a whole, and its parts as engaged in 
the common work of making provision for human needs, then 
surely an interchange of products is the natural state. If this free 
interchange of the products of the world is the final order to which 
human industry is moving, the creation of new Protective Tariffs 
is obviously a retrograde step, a step which takes us further away 
from the normal state. 

I do not propose to consider the more purely fiscal elements of 
the question, to discuss the new theory of taxation, by which each 
nation raises its revenue, not from its own citizens, but from the 
foreigner, with the stultifying result that each country pays not 
for its own, but for other countries’ armaments. Nor is it 
necessary to advert to the shameless exploitation of the unem- 
ployed—though unemployment exists alike in Free Trade and 
Protectionist countries, and therefore cannot be attributed to either 
fiscal system; and though unemployment becomes. still more 
terrible where food is taxed. As to the supposed loss of our indus- 
trial supremacy, we could not hope to maintain the peculiar 
position we once occupied as manufacturers for the whole world. 
It was a result of the earlier development of the modern industrial 
system here. Even before the repeal of the Corn Laws we find 
Carlyle, in his Past and Present, adverting to the same complaint : 
*“The Continental People, it would seem, are exporting our 
machinery, beginning to spin cotton, and manufacture for them- 
selves—to cut England out of this market and then out of that’? ; 
and he asks: ‘‘ Can England not subsist without being above all 
people in working?’’ We cannot hope for ever to be the only 
manufacturing people; nor is it possible under our present indus- 
trial organisation to avoid some unempioyment. The proposals 
for reviving Protection only turn the public mind away from the 
need of the reorganisation of industry. 

But there remains one aspect of the question so closely bound 
up with public morality that it cannot be passed over. The present 
age has witnessed the colossal strength attained by the Trusts in 
America. It has seen the unavailing efforts of the strongest and 
most popular of Presidents to enforce the law against them. It 
has seen the power of the Trusts to defy the Courts and corrupt 
the Legislature. It can hardly be doubted the Trusts have thriven 
under the protection of the American Tariff. Whenever any 
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alteration in that Tariff is proposed, the various interests succeed 
in effecting their objects—in securing that the changes shall not 
injure them—in proportion to their strength. In place of a 
‘* scientific tariff ’’—whatever that may be—we have a struggle 
from which the strongest and least scrupulous industries emerge 
with strength increased. And in face of these experiences in 
America, we are asked to introduce the same source of corruption 
into the public life of this country. 

But whether a high tariff be good or bad—one thing is certain : 
it can only supply a revenue when and as far as it fails in its 
avowed purpose of protecting Home Industries. A tariff for 
revenue and a tariff for protection are mutually exclusive. If raw 
materials are to be free, if some at least of the taxes on manufac- 
tured goods are to be successful in keeping the articles on which 
the taxes are imposed, out of the country, and if the taxes on food 
are to be set off against a repeal of some existing food taxes, and 
the yield further reduced by a colonial preference, whatever may 
be the other advantages of a Tariff, it cannot give much in the 
way of revenue. And on the other hand, the expenditure of the 
State is constantly increasing, whatever party is in power. To 
meet this expenditure, new taxation is necessary. From what 
sources should it be derived? Now the Budget which the House 
of Lords rejected affirmed two important principles—the one, that 
taxation should fall rather on wealth than on poverty, on the 
superfluities of the rich rather than on the necessities of the poor; 
the other, that monopolies, whether natural or artificial, were an 
especially suitable subject for taxation. I believe it is a recogni- 
tion of the compliance of the Budget with these principles, and of 
the new resources thus opened to the public necessities, that has. 
led the workers to submit in patient silence—I had almost said, to 
welcome those new taxes—such as the increased duty on tobacco. 
—which fall most heavily on them. The first of these principles. 
is represented by the super-tax on large incomes; the second, by 
the extra taxation of the liquor traffic and the taxes on land. I 
do not support the new licence duties from any hostility to that 
particular trade, but because it is a monopoly created by the State; 
and I venture to think that the imposition of increased duties was 
the only valuable provision of the Licensing Bill—undoubtedly the 
most unpopular measure proposed by the present administration. 
The land is a monopoly of another kind. As a nation increases in 
wealth, the interest on capital tends to fall. Excessive borrowing 
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and extravagant expenditure may check this movement, as we saw 
during and after the South African War, but the general tendency 
is sufficiently marked. At the end of the seventeenth century, 7 
per cent. was the normal interest of money. But the same increase 
of wealth makes the value of land increase, where it is limited in 
quantity. Where, as in this country, the whole world is drawn 
upon for food, there will be no rise in the value of agricultural 
land; rather a fall, as the area of supply is continually increased. 
But where such enlargement of area is impossible, as in building 
land in the neighbourhood of towns, the change in value is in the 
inverse direction to that of the rate of interest. In fact, in that 
case, there is a monopoly value of land, which as such is a fit 
subject for taxation. This is very far from saying that all revenue 
should be raised from land, and the rich whose property is other- 
wise invested should escape free. Mr. Henry George attempted 
to support the single-tax, on the Theological ground that God 
made the land and Man created capital; but the increasing value of 
land, where it is a limited quantity, is a creation of increasing 
wealth and population. 


The Budget was rejected by the House of Lords, a body in the 
main of hereditary legislators and the only legislative assembly in 
the civilised world in which the large majority of the members sit 
by hereditary right. Their action was against the constitutional 
usage of centuries. It was against the general course of human 
evolution from the time of the Theocracies, which has tended to 
replace birth by merit. An effort has been made to bring Biology 
to the support of the Peerage. The great discussions on the 
effects of heredity, the importance attached to the problem since 
the time of Lamarck, or at least since that of Darwin, has led 
some to suppose that the opposition to hereditary functions is a 
passing revolutionary outburst without Biologic or Sociologic 
foundation. Nothing is further from the real position. As 
regards the transmission of acquired characteristics, at least so 
far as the higher animals are concerned, it is very doubtful, if it 
takes place. Once universally believed, it is now continually chal- 
lenged, and its supporters have so far failed to produce any 
decisive proofs. As regards the transmission of innate qualities, 
i.e., of qualities born in one of the parents, this undoubtedly may 
take place, but it is counteracted in the case of the offspring of 
persons of marked peculiarity by a tendency to return to the 
normal. Reversion to mediocrity is the usual fate of the descen- 
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dants of genius; and the more distant the illustrious founder of the 
peerage—and even founders of peerages have not always been 
illustrious—the more certain is it that his descendants will have 
‘reverted to the average. And considered from the Sociologic 
point of view, the hereditary Peerage has all the marks of a sur- 
vival, a belated remnant of that wide-spread institution of caste 
which once regulated the transmission of all functions, which had 
its value when the Family was the school of craftsmanship, which 
gradually gave way to the exigencies of war, and the need of 
capacity in leadership, and which certainly cannot be reviv ed in 
the modern era of centralised industry and rapid change. 

There is one sinister aspect of the present crisis which justifies 
only too well the warnings that have been so often uttered by the 
leaders of this Society. The Peers have acted in accordance with 
the advice pressed upon them by Mr. Chamberlain, a statesman 
especially identified with a policy of Imperial aggression; and the 
leaders in these desperate plans have been not so much the official 
heads of the Opposition as Lords Curzon and Milner, whom India 
and South Africa already know. Again and again has the warning 
been given that despotism abroad and freedom at home were in- 
compatible, that the exigencies of Empire ill accorded with the 
maxims of popular liberty, that we were raising up in our depen- 
dencies a race of governors who would return to impose on the 
people of these islands the same methods of government they had 

employed among subject races. And this is what has now come 
to pass. The dream of Empire gives place to the reality, a 
common servitude of rulers and ruled. 

‘Unfortunately, these maxims of despotic government, so far'as 
India is concerned, remain unaltered whoever is in power. This is. 
called keeping India outside the sphere of party, and results in 
that country being permanently dominated by an illiberal policy. 
Nothing, indeed, could be less advantageous to India, either in the 
spiritual or the temporal sphere, than to impose on her the beliefs 
and the institutions of the West and to force her into the current 
of Western revolution. But of this there is little danger. Her 
own tradition and civilisation is too strong. She must, for her 
own salvation, assimilate Western Science; but she need not, 
therefore, break with her Past. And in government she may 
AG cept,’ as a means of obtaining some control over her own poli- 

Utica destinies, a representative system borrowed from the West, 
and yet may assimilate it to her own life. This is the naotineation 
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of the Reforms—and especially the enlargement of the elective 
‘element on the Legislative Councils—which will always be the 
chief glory of Lord Morley’s administration. But the Reforms 
themselves have been robbed of much of their value in their appli- 
cation, and have introduced a new source of contention between 
Moslem and Hindu. It has been an honourable feature of British 
administration in India that it has tended to fuse into one people 
the various races that inhabit the country—that under its universal 
dominion there has grown up an Indian nation. It is a shameful 
retrogression that the ever-increasing harmony of the followers of 
the two great religions should be replaced by a new bitterness, and 
that English policy should undo the best work of English adminis- 
‘trators in the past. And, meantime, two great wrongs stand 
unredressed. The partition of Bengal remains as a monument of 
‘the defiance of Indian opinion; and the deportations, the imprison- 
ment now for more than a year of nine untried men, show of how 
little avail are all Liberal professions, when it is a question of the 
‘treatment of subject peoples. 
It is unnecessary for me to say that I am entirely opposed to 
assassination. On the occasion of the recent crimes in London, I 
wrote thus in the Positivist Review for August last : 


** Positivists have always condemned assassination; they have never 
countenanced the insane individualism which erects one man into the 
arbiter of life and death, sovereign legislature, judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner, all combined. No public wrong can justify this secret vengeance : 
no irresponsible tyranny can excuse a tyranny still more irresponsible.” 


But how does it prevent assassinations to imprison without trial 
a number-of reputable men, several of them leaders in philan- 
thropic and -educational work, who are in every way, in opinions, 
in reputation, in habits of life, the least likely in the world to take 
part in assassination plots? Those who are wantonly. throwing 
away the’ reputation for justice and fair-dealing which has been 
worth many thousands of soldiers to our Empire in India are the 
‘true promoters of lawlessness and outrage. 

If, however, there has been much in the treatment of India 
during the present administration which seems little in. harmony 
with Liberal principles, it-is satisfactory to note the declaration of 
the Prime Minister in’favour of the self-government of Ireland. 
The situation has changed much since the defeat of the Liberal 
Party in 1886 on this question,. or even since the Home Rule Bill 
"was ‘passed by the House of Commons in “1893. The Land 
Question has entered ona new phase; over the greater part of 
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Ireland the tenants are becoming peasant-proprietors subject to a 
payment to the State for a term of years. The landlords have 
sold, or are hoping to sell soon, at a good price. The Unionist 
Government has itself transferred the local administration from 
the Grand Juries to elected County Councils. Above all, the self- 
government granted to the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony, so lately our opponents in arms, and the success attending 
that just and courageous measure, has been a practical demonstra- 
tion of the advantages of Home Rule, which has not failed of its 
eifect. How in face of this is it possible to talk about the dis- 
memberment of the Empire if a statutory Parliament sits in 
Dublin? How can the wrongs of Irish Landlords be urged, when 
that fortunate class has received a valuable endowment from the 
public funds? To do the Unionist Party justice, there are evi- 
dently many other questions on which they think themselves more 
likely to win the votes of the British electorate. 

Whether the British Empire is to continue or to disappear de- 
pends not on loud professions of loyalty, still less on vainglorious 
boasts of the supremacy of the British race, but on its harmonious 
development without injury to any of its parts, on its recognition of 
the various nationalities that find a place within its borders. If the 
loyalty of the self-governing colonies can only be secured by taxing 
the food of the people in these isalnds or the raw materials of their 
‘industries—and thus only can a Colonial preference benefit the 
‘Colonies—then the Empire becomes a curse to the Home Country. 
If the Empire can only be maintained by the domination of one 
race, or by the servitude of its outlying parts, then it will certainly 
rouse the resentment of its component nations. In Canada, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier already speaks of the Canadian nation, and French 
and English share the duties of citizenship in equal measure. ‘The 
policy that has been applied to Canada is the only one that can 
save the Empire from becoming an instrument of oppression, sur- 
passing in magnitude and power all the tyrannies known to the 
history of Man. There is only one condition we should make in 
granting self-government to the various parts of the Empire— 
that the freedom we grant to some should not be made the 
occasion for oppressing others. It would be far better that 
England should separate from her Colonies than that her name 
‘should be dishonoured. by the unjust treatment of subject races. 

And, indeed, whether we look at Home or Abroad, if we find 
much that is hopeful, we also find many signs of doubt or retro- 
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gression—all perhaps summed up in this one difficulty, that the 
old beliefs have been long discredited, and the new are not yet 
ready to take their place. That this is so in regard to the Theolo- 
gies is patent. he Churches are driven, either to make their own 
defence the end of their political action, or to fall back on mundane 
and human arguments. But it is, perhaps, not quite so easily 
recognised that the revolutionary schools of thought are also 
becoming discredited, and that as a consequence, the public mind, 
unable to advance, is tempted to retreat. That the superiority of 
the House of Lords to the House of Commons should be openly 
afhrmed, that the Hereditary Assembly should now venture to do 
what it has never done for over two centuries, and even in face of 
a Chamber representing a larger number of electors than ever 
before, is itself a sign that in face of the power of wealth or the 
necessities of the people, democratic theories are of little avail. 
Democracy in place of being an end in itself is becoming an instru- 
ment; and therefore if other instruments are thought to reacn 
the desired goal more quickly, they are likely to be preferred. The 
hopes of the Revolution which produced so many heroic deeds and 
so much self-sacrifice have been disappointed. Though material 
well-being has increased, it has not kept pace with the desires of 
the people. Our complicated industry is subject to fluctuations 
which in simpler states of society only came about as the result of 
some obvious natural catastrophe—flood, pestilence, or famine. 
And meanwhile, though Theology and Revolution are alike dis- 
credited, science in its social applications still tarries. 

It is a law of human progress that the various sciences develop 
in a fixed order—that the simpler phenomena will be treated 
scientifically before the more complex. Thus the ancient world 
made great advances in Mathematics and Astronomy, but Physics 
had to wait till the modern scientific era, and until some progress 
had been made in physics, the steam-engine could not be perfected, 
and so modern industry, with its machinery, its factories, its great 
manufacturing centres, could not arise. And it was not till nearly 
the end of the eighteenth century that the work of the great 
Chemists opened out the possibility of the application of Chemistry 
to industry, and also made ready the way for the still more com- 
plicated science of Biology, which in its turn, and at a still later 
period, allowed the foundation of Sociology. Now the order in 
which these sciences developed has had its necessary effect on the 
general development of society. We live in a materialised civilisa- 
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tion, in which the increase of wealth has been of more importance 
than human well-being, the extension of industry more important 
—or at least easier and more obvious—than the right-ordering of 
human life. With the growth of Biology, new views of society 
were introduced. ‘The fertile ideas of the organism, and of the 
adaptation of organism to environment, were a necessary founda- 
tion for any scientific appreciation of society. But the doctrine 
of Natural Selection or the survival of the fittest could not be 
applied in Sociology as in Biology. Even in the social races of 
animals, the struggle for existence is not necessarily between 
members of the same species. A social species benefits by the 
co-operation of its members—that is the biologic foundation of 
altruism in Man. And the effect of civilisation is to mitigate the 
struggle for existence. And Biology can take no account of the 
social tradition, the heritage of institutions and laws, of art and 
science, which have so immense an effect. The evils of Society 
require as their remedy that the Sociologic point of view should be 
added to the Biologic and Physico-Chemical—that the social 
should take the place of the vital and the material; and happily 
this is what must come to pass in the natural order of scientific 
development. 

The preponderance of Biology in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, while Sociology though founded was still awaiting 
recognition, had two most disastrous effects. The doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest gave a support to those schemes of Imperial 
aggrandisement and expansion which a civilisation more developed 
materially than socially was so ready to attempt. In place of 
considering Humanity as a great whole, of which the nations were 
the organs, each bringing its special aptitude to the work by which 
all benefited, the domination of one race became the ideal. More- 
over, as a further result of the preponderance of the Biologic point 
of view, races and racial characteristics were cherished. The 
nation, the incorporation derived from a past common to its 
elements, oy treated as secondary—and that in spite of the com- 
posite racial origin of all the European peoples. 
true view of the social organism Pec ie Lang eas ea 
indeed, a distinction between West and East. but it ae 
much to differences of blood as 6 dimmed : ae a i 
the West having received not only the h Ri social tradition, 
cracies, but the art, the siNintonte i ane a pee 
and social organisation of Rome, the spiri aa eu righ 

) piritual renovation of the 
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Middle Ages, and all the great victories in thought and industry 
of the modern time. This is the common life that all the nations 
of the West share. It is a glorious heritage; may we use it for 
the benefit of mankind! May modern science be a beacon to 
lighten the nations and not a fire to consume them! May modern 
industry with its immense resources be the means of life and hope 
and joy to the millions that toil and not the instrument of their 
oppression and degradation! Let us never forget that all know- 
ledge, wealth, and power are useful and honourable only so far 
as they are devoted to the service of Man; and all nations and 
all individuals are but elements of Humanity, and can only be 
justified in so far as they are her true servants. It is in the 
progress of Humanity, its growing knowledge and power, the 
ever-widening scope of human duty, that we may find comfort 
and support in the sorrows and trials of each generation. In spite 
of all, Humanity advances. 


DELO LOGIGLOR hi PING. 


Tue Italian word falen/o, coupling as it does inclination with power, 
and laying even greater stress on the former than on the latter, 
indicates the intimate dependence of thought upon desire. The 
hackneyed expression, com amore, in the same language, points to 
the same truth. So, too, does the widely extended use of the 
word faste to denote perception of artistic beauty. The Greek 
word for feeling gives the alternative term for this perception. 

Different classes of phenomena are appreciated, cognised, by 
different senses. But for the sense of sight, astronomical facts 
would be non-existent for us. Animals gifted with our reason 
would acknowledge a special science of the phenomena accessible 
to the sense of smell. The muscular sense takes cognisance of 
the facts of weight. Acoustics are similarly dependent on the 
ear. In biology, added to all those phenomena which the mus- 
cular, aural and visual senses collect, are others of which these 
senses tell us nothing—suffocation, hunger, thirst, pain in all its 
multiform modes, pleasures almost equally various. And finally 
we have the facts of Conscience : the whole landscape of the inner 
spiritual life, joy, fear, hope, love, hatred, jealousy, envy, reverence 
—are not all these facts as certain as the facts of gravitation or 
of chemical affinity ? 
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Bacon says: “The human understanding resembles not a dry 
light, but admits a tincture of the will and passions, which 
generate their own system accordingly ; for man always believes 
more readily that which he prefers.” Now, this is regarded by 
Bacon and by most thinkers that have followed him as infirmity 
and mental disease, as a tendency strongly to be resisted, against 
which every energy of the mind should be constantly on the 
watch. Nor can there be any doubt of the correctness of this 
view where special scientific investigation is concerned. That 
prejudice, preconception, zeal in the defence of some theory old 
or new, will warp an inquirer’s judgment, will distort even his 
perception of the facts before him, the whole history of science 
proves superabundantly. Newton is said to have mistrusted his 
own power of performing correctly the simplest operation of arith- 
metic when the truth or fallacy of his great hypothesis of Gravita- 
tion was at stake in the issue of the calculation. It could hardly 
be expected that the theory of Copernicus should be candidly 
examined by those who thought that its adoption would wreck the 
whole system on which social union and civilisation were based. 
We are familiar in our own time with the strange sophistries used 
by theologians in resisting other scientific discoveries. The ques- 
tion obviously suggests itself, Is Positivism to meet the same 
obstacles, the same sophistries, the same conflict between Faith 
and Reason in a new form? 

The Heart must be consulted for facts about the Heart. Those 
who have no ear for music may be as learned physicists or mathe- 
maticians as they choose ; but they will never say anything worth 
saying about the Theory of Music. Esthetic perception—the fine 
ear, the exquisite eye—will not enable anyone to form a philosophy 
of Art ; but it is the first condition of such a philosophy. So with 
moral truth. There must be first the feeling for it, otherwise the 
thinker will be as though he were to write on Comparative 
Philology without knowing any language but English; or as 
though being blind from birth he were to write a treatise on colour. 
Without these moral perceptions a vast domain of knowledge is 
cut off, as astronomy to a race devoid of eyes. 
about Feeling you must first feel. 

What place in the universe of human knowledge does moral 
‘ruth hold? The centre, the summit, the keystone. Why? 


Because nothing can possibly be of such intense interest to Man 
as human conduct. 


To write properly 


This we may take as an axiom, needing 
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really no demonstration. A man of science may say, “JI am 
interested in beetles or labyrinthodons.”” An artist may say, I live 
for my art, which for me is all in all.” But for the mass of men 


we are quite safe in saying that what rules daily action is for 
them the one interesting thing, apart from the merest nutritive 


functions. Hence it is that religion and religious controversy 
have interested the world, rich and poor, slave and free, from 
Moses to Pope Pius. ; J. H. Brinces 


hii eMEMOnRY OF PIERRE. CAPRIS E 


ComTE proposed that the successive phases of private life should 
be connected with public life by public ceremonies to which he 
gave the name of Sacraments. These were nine in number, 
ranging from the Presentation of the new-born child to the Zxcor- 
poration of the Dead among those who had improved the condition 
of the race and by their labours had deserved to be remembered 
among men. He suggested that this Commemoration should 
take place seven years after death. Pierre Laffitte, Director of 
Positivism and successor of Auguste Comte, died in Paris on 
January 4, 1903. M. Corra,. the present Director of Positivism 
and the Occidental Committee, acting on behalf of the Inter- 
national Society of Positivists, determined that a meeting should 
be held this year in Paris to recall the great services rendered by 
Laffitte. The ceremony took place on the afternoon of January 9, 
in the Hall of the Society for the Encouragement of Commerce, 
which is just opposite the Church of Saint Germain des Prés, 
where Descartes lies buried. In the same hall Laffitte had pre- 
sided at many Positivist festivals, such as the Commemoration 
of the Centenary of the French Revolution in 1889 and of the 
Birth of Auguste Comte in 1898. The handsome hall is decorated 
in the Renaissance style and adorned with portraits of Men of 
Science. 

M. Corra took the chair and called on M. Fagnot, the secre- 
tary, to read letters from various Positivists who were unable to 
be present in person. Madame la Baronne Hamilton sent a letter 
from Sweden in which she drew attention particularly to Laffitte’s 
great charm of manner and his skill in making the most difficult 
subjects appear quite simple. M. Molenaar, writing on behalf 
of the German Positivists, referred to the book on Goethe's 
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‘“ Faust,’? in which Laffitte did justice to the beauty and_philo- 
sophical value of the poem, while at the same time pointing out 
some imperfections in the second part. M. Aragon sent a long 
address from Mexico in which he especially called attention to the 
appreciation of the great names of Catholicism by our deceased 
leader. M. Scie-Ton-Fa, who lives in Paris, had promised to 
speak, but was unable to attend. In his letter, however, he 
insisted on the great importance of the ‘Essay on Chinese Civi- 
lisation,” which gives a most valuable account of China. Con- 
sidering that the author was not a Chinese scholar, it is, he 
declared, a striking illustration of the way in which a man of 
genius can interpret facts collected by other observers. A negro, 
Dr. Casseus of Hayti, then spoke, delivering a very eloquent 
address in perfect French. He was the best speaker at the 
meeting, and this was only a repetition of what happened at 
Laffitte’s funeral, where another negro, M. M. Coicou gave the 
most eloquent address. Dr. Casseus dealt especially with Laffitte’s 
work on Toussaint L’Ouverture and praised him for doing justice 
to the negro race. 

I said a few words on behalf of the English Positivists. I 
reminded Gur friends that in 1881 Newton Hall was opened by 
Laffitte, whom I then heard speak for the first time on his beloved 
eighteenth century, and that he brought the French pilgrims to 
England in 1887. I told how he conquered all our hearts—not 
least because, learned man though he was, he had so great a gift 
of humour ; for he never thought that dulness was a necessary 
adjunct to ability. He not only influenced his contemporaries 
_by his writings and his lectures, but he also did a great deal of 
propaganda by private conversation—in fact, in that respect he 
was like Diderot or our own Dr. Johnson, if we can imagine the 
sage of Fleet Street taking an interest in positive philosophy. 
Just as the Doctor was to be found at the Mitre enlightening his 
contemporaries, so was Lafhtte to be seen at the Café Voltaire, 
instructing the statesmen and writers of the French Republic ; 
and if he had only had a Boswell, we might have an immortal 
biography. He was a true apostle of Positivism, devoting his 
whole life to expounding the works of his master, but he showed 
by his “First Philosophy ” that he was also an original thinker. 
I praised his “Morale,” which is especially dear to some of us, as 
it links his name with that of Emile Antoine, one of his most 
devoted disciples. In his three volumes of ‘‘ Les Grands Types,”’ 
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we see how he could appreciate services rendered to Humanity 
by all her devoted servants. Many other lectures which he gave 
have not been preserved. Never was a man less concerned with 
his fame than was our friend. But as I said, in conclusion, it is 
useless to mourn our loss. Rather should it incite us to greater 
efforts to work “while yet it is day,” so that we may serve Family, 
Country, and Humanity. 


M. Corra closed the meeting with a short speech. He recapi- 
tulated the services rendered by Laffitte and briefly referred to his 
different works. At the same time he regretted that he had not 
been more careful in preserving his writings. The proceedings 
lasted for about two hours and a half, and produced a deep 
impression on the hearers. A full report of the speeches will 


appear in the February number of the Revue Positiviste Inter- 
nationale. 


I also attended during my brief stay in Paris a meeting of the 
Positivist Society, held in the rooms of the Society at 2, Rue 
Antoine Dubois, when I opened a debate on ‘‘The Budget and the 
Political Crisis in England.” The meeting was well attended, and 
the questions and discussion showed that our friends follow 
British politics with intelligent interest. The Paris Society has 
organised a series of lectures on the services rendered by different 
countries to Humanity, and on Wednesday evening, January 12, | 
gave a lecture on “The Influence of England on Civilisation.” 
Though snow was falling heavily, the Hall in the Rue de la 
Sorbonne, holding 250 people, was crowded. I was much 
impressed with the great activity now shown by our friends, and 
as an instance of the interest shown in Positivism by the outside 
world it may not he out of place to mention that lectures are being 
given both at the College de France and at the Sorbonne on 
different aspects of the work of Auguste Comte. 

PauL DeEscours 


CREATIVE EVOLUTION 


SoMEONE 1emarked the other day that French writers are showing 
just now a striking seriousness and maturity of purpose which 
marks a new generation since the great war. It is certainly true 
that they are producing the leading works in a large number 
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of different branches of thought, and that their best work 
combines in an unequalled degree sound learning and clear exposi- 
tion, with a marvellous instinct for attacking the problems of the 
day in the most direct and fruitful way. The world is used to 
French perspicacity and charm, and now, in an increasing number 
of cases, we see added to it a laborious erudition which we have 
been accustomed to associate with the German. M. Jusserand, 
in his last volume of ‘‘ The Literary History of the English 
People,’’? has told us more than we ever knew before about our 
greatest poet ; and M. Mantoux a year or two back gave us for 
the first time a complete, lucid, and illuminating account of one 
of the turning-points in our national history, “The Industrial 
Revolution in England,” which led the way to the industrial 
revolution all over the world. 

M. Bergson’s last work on “Creative Evolution” is of 
greater scope than these, and has been hailed in many 
quarters as opening a new era in philosophy. He _ has 
mastered the results of all the recent and important re- 
searches in biology and discusses and applies them to the 
suggestion of a new line of philosophic thought on evolution, the 
evolution primarily of all forms of life on our planet, but with 
another side bearing, as he thinks, on the simultaneous evolution 
of matter. The title of the book indicates the general tendency 
of his thought. Nothing more stimulating in general 
reflections has appeared for many years; and its modesty 
is as distinguished as its learning. The author makes no 
pretence of founding a complete, new system of philosophy ; 
he suggests lines on which he believes that the great mass of 
recent biological inquiries and conclusions must force philosophy 
to move. I*‘or myself, it appears that the direction indicated is 
in the line of positive thought, though many of the particular 
judgments are open to question, and sometimes, in the ordinary 
use of philosophic terms, clearly erroneous. Such cases are, 
however, often due to the new use of terms arising from an effort 
at fresh and closer definition: 

What, then, is M. Bergson’s main thesis as exhibited in his 
latest and principal book on Creative Evolution? It is an 
attempt to see the process of the evolution of life as a whole and 
to read it as a process, instead of a collection or series of 
different types. He criticises Herbert Spencer, in one of his most 
penetrating passages, for attempting to “reconstruct the evolution 
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from fragments of the evolved,” instead of regarding it as an 
actual process of becoming, of which the time-factor is the funda- 
mental element, not hitherto fully appreciated. Taking the whole 
mass of evolving life, M. Bergson considers its behaviour in 
relation to the other aspect of the evolving process—the mass of 
matter. What was the relation of life in its primitive form to 
the environing matter, we can, of course, only vaguely formulate, 
working backwards from existing forms of life to their common 
root. But we know that life implies from the first an upward 
movement, which has as its correlative a downward movement 
in matter. The life-process involves the taking in of matter by 
the living organism and its transformation by some kind of 
chemical process, accompanied by growth. But M. Bergson 
is careful to avoid the materialist fallacy of identifying the 
life-process with its physico-chemical aspect. He speaks from 
the first of an “‘élan vital,” or vital impulse, which is, of course, 
merely a metaphysical term to describe that activity of life, which 
we only know in its manifestations. The life-process breaks up 
early in its course into the two main branches which we know as 
animal and vegetable ; and the former, later on, gives off again 
the -human branch, which is the special organ of intelligence. 
Torpor, instinct, intelligence, these are the three great branches 
of life, which remind us at once of the three divisions of the 
Aristotelian soul. But M. Bergson distinguishes his order from 
the Aristotelian doctrine, in that he finds not a linear succession, 
not a super-position of one form of soul upon the other, but a 
divergent specialisation from a common root. It is in the contrasts 
and the analogies that he points out between the different forms 
of life developed on the divergent lines that I find the most useful 
suggestion and enlightenment. His mind is full of flashes, like 
Goethe’s when he compared animal forms and saw morphological 
analogies unsuspected by scientific specialists. 

The characteristic feature of the animal is motion, and, 
inseparably connected with this, a nervous system. What corre- 
sponds to this nervous system in the line of vegetable develop- 
ment? ‘La fonction chlorophylienne,” replies M. Bergson, the 
power possessed by the plant of disengaging the carbon and 
nitrogen from its environment by the help of the sun’s rays. 

Still more striking is his account of the manifestations of 
instinct, especially among the insects. This is the part of his 
work which has attracted most popular attention, as it touches 
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both on the possibilities of natural selection, and on the existence 
of sub-conscious, atrophied elements in our own nature. ‘Can 
we explain, he asks, those marvellously complicated and appa- 
rently scientific operations of certain insects by any known theory 
of evolution? He examines the Darwinian explanation, ‘as 
expounded by its latest advocates; he applies the results ‘of 
Eimer’s experiments on the direct effects of various physical 
conditions on the living organism ; he goes back to Lamarck, and 
considers whether any conceivable inheritance of acquired 
characters could explain the science of the sphex or the develop- 
ment of similar and elaborate organs of sight on quite independent 
lines by both Molluscs and Vertebrates. He concludes, as we 
might expect, that though all the given causes play their part 
under special circumstances, yet, taken all together, they are 
insufficient for a general explanation of the evolution of animal 
forms and instincts. He looks, therefore, to that impulse of life 
which I quoted’above, and which we know in ourselves as_ will. 
It is a vague, metaphysical, inadmissible explanation, which 
explains nothing,—will be objected from the strictly scientific point 
of view. No doubt, it is not a scientific explanation, and it is in'a 
region not yet capable of scientific description and delimitation. 
But just as we admit, in the case of the human being and human 
societies, of a certain power of the will to modify external condi- 
tions, so there seems no’reason why we should not enlarge, on 
M. Bergson’s lines, the power to other forms of consciousness in 
the great stream of life. |The methods and the limits of ‘ifs 
working will be for many generations of inquirers to investigate 
and to establish. 

On two important points it is necessary clearly to dissociate 
one’s self from’M. Bergson’s conclusion, or, at any rate, from 
his obiter’ dicta. His limitation of! the scope and meaning of 
“intelligence ” is untenable and quite unnecessary for the rest ‘of 
his argument. Intelligence cannot be restricted to the discovery 
of mechanical laws or the’ comprehension’ of inanimate nature. 
For facts of this order are of the very: texture’ of: life itself, and 
have to be built up into the higher’ truths.’ °° Much as we mav 
admire the sphex, we cannot consént to subordinate intelligence 
to instinct. 

To! mention the other point is to raise the ‘greatest metaphysical 
question: in ‘human nature. No‘modern thinker would accept ‘or 
even discuss the extreme ‘form of the free-will doctrine whith 
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M. Bergson occasionally announces. But every one would agree 

that the higher the form of life, the more difficult the prediction, 

the greater the appearance and the consciousness of freedom. _ 
F. S. Marvin.’ 


AHMED RIZASsSPEBGH TO aAHE TURKISH 
PARLIAMENT 


On his re-election as President, Ahmed Riza: Bey addressed the 
Chamber After thanking the Sultan for the new place of meeting* 
he had put at their disposal, and recommending the Deputies 
always to act with steady moderation and prudence, he continued 
thus :-— 

“Resolutions and laws should be entirely in agreement with 
the needs of the fatherland and the traditions of the nation, so 
that they may be easily applied and put in execution, according 
to the aptitudes and character of the country. So, before making 
Jaws or amending them, we must prepare the necessary measures 
for their execution, to the end that all sections of the people may 
gain an equal advantage from them. The Government charged 
to apply the laws must find at home and abroad a more solid 
support than the wishes and the confidence of the Parliament. 
Let us recognise that the main Support is in the religious  senti- 
ments, the morality, the customs and the education of the people. 
Progress and civilisation are like a car impelled by the force’ of 
the past. If it has not behind it the strong stimulus of forces 
poth moral and material it stops in its ascent, or even falls back. 

“The acts and efforts of the Parliament and the Government 
since the proclamation of the constitution not having yet had their 
full effect, they are thought to be few and unimportant.  Trifling 
errors are magnified. The’ people considers evil the good which 
it does not at once understand, the acts which do not immediately 
procure material advantages, or. the results which bring some 
prejudice to private interests, however beneficial to the community. 
Nevertheless, this popular view should not really trouble us. 
Reforins which suddenly change the people’s way of life are often 
‘injurious. The law of evolution’ requires that’ transformations 
should ‘be effected gradually. To-day it is not only our duty, but 
that of. all.Ottomans,:to work hand in hand for the progress of 


* Now unfortunately burnt: 
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our country. We must avoid the feelings which would lead us 
systematically and in hostile spirit to search for mutual causes of 
offence. Although criticism and condemnation are rights and 
gifts accorded by liberty, on condition that they are used well, it 
is also a virtue worthy of honour by a truly free and pure con- 
science, not to see only the bad side of everything, and not to 
give unlimited credence to all that is said. 

“My dear colleagues, my aim in repeating truths which you 
already know is to express to you my desire as to the opinion 
which this year should predominate in the Chamber. When you 
made me President for the first time I considered this sign of 
confidence as a recompense for a struggle of twenty years against 
a despotic Government, which recognised neither justice nor 
legality. We have worked together during eight months. You 
have seen me at close quarters. Taking account of my inex- 
perience, you have, during this interval, passed over some involun- 
tary errors, and have again judged me worthy of this office. It 
would be on my part gross ingratitude to abuse, even uncon- 
sciously, the favour and confidence you have bestowed on me. 
The authority you give to the President is very important, but 
to employ it is a task of great delicacy. 1 find that its usefulness 
and its efficacy depend especially on impartiality—(applause)—and 
I know that I can only maintain and preserve the credit and 
dignity of this office by neutrality. For I am proud to be, not 
the President of a party, but the President of the whole Chamber. 
(Prolonged applause.) Your kindness and my goodwill I hope will 
establish complete harmony in the bosom of the Assembly. My 
brothers, I wish from the bottom of my heart that our sacred 
fatherland may Lenefit by this concord and this harmony. (Z'hree 
rounds of applause.)’’—Translated from the Stamboul, November 
16, 1909. 


Peo OC) i 


CONTEMPORARY IRELAND. ByL. Paut-Dusois. With an introduction 
' by T. M. Kettle, M.P. (Dublin: Maunsel & Co., Ltd.) 


When a foreigner writes on the history and civilisation of 
Ireland, he is likely to provoke hostility from one side if he is 
partial, from both sides if he is impartial; and in addition he will 
be assailed by some on the ground that the study of Irish history 
only rekindles old and vain animosities, and by others on the plea 
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that Ireland is too complex, too peculiar, ever to be really under- 
stood by an outsider. The first of these two objections is well met 
by Mr. Kettle in his Introduction :— 


“There are writers who would have us burn our Irish Histories. But 
the historical method imposes itself, not out of political passion, but by 
a mere scientific necessity, upon all students of contemporary social, or, 
indeed, spiritual problems. What is no doubt important is that the past 
should be studied by the social reformer not for its own sake, but for the 
sake of the present, and from the point of view of the present.” 


As for the second objection, the apparent complexity of Irish 
history is due to its close connection with Irish politics. It is 
difficult to view in their true perspective and with sufficient detach- 
ment events which so closely concern the problems of the day. It 
is often impossible to separate past and present. For this reason 
there are some advantages in the detachment of a foreign observer 
Arthur Young’s account of France just before the Revolution, 
De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, Leroy-Beaulieu’s study 
of Russia, are all cases in point ; and though the work of M. Paul- 
Dubois cannot claim equality with these, it certainly belongs to the 
same Class. 

That in a work of such great range, and also in some parts of 
so much detail, there should be mistakes is inevitable. M. Paul- 
Dubois deals with Irish History from the earliest times to Parnell, 
with Political and Social Conditions, with Material Decadence and 
the Possibilities of Regeneration. As a French Catholic he is 
naturally inclined to condemn revolutionary methods,, while he has 
no great love for Parliamentary and Constitutional Procedure. 
He overrates the hostility of the Irish Protestants to their Catholic 
fellow-countrymen in the past, and he exaggerates the differences 
—political or social—due to diversity of race and religion. It is 
all the more convincing, when he admits the fundamental identity 
of the Irish character in spite of all differences, and the necessity 
of self-government as the precursor of all other reform. He thus 
himself refutes the charge he brings against the Irish Parlia 
mentary Party of being too exclusively political. Some difficult 
questions, such as the financial relations between the two countries 
arising out of the Union, are excellently treated, as are the various 
aspects of the Land Question. Here the author avoids the mistake 
of dealing with the subject as if there was only one Land problem 
There are really two. Over the greater part of Ireland the tenants 
have become or are becoming peasant proprietors, subject to an 
annual payment for a term of years. It may be that the price was 
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too high. It is certain that up to now the purchasers are much 
better off than they were before. But it is necessary to separate 
their case from that of the miserable starvelings in the congested 
districts, the descendants of the victims of the great clearances, 
who see the fields their fathers tilled given up to cattle. M. Paul- 
Dubois is quite satisfied that the popular contention is right, that: 
the great ranches for the production of store cattle, exhaust the 
land and impoverish the people, that even for so debased and 
debasing a purpose the land thus used is often unfitted, that the 
great hope for these districts lies in substituting the production 
of fat cattle and breaking up the ranches. 

In the great differences that have been prevalent in regard to 
Irish history, it is satisfactory to find that M. Paul-Dubois has 
arrived independently at the same conclusions as I set forth in the 
lecture I delivered before the Sociological Society early in 1907, 
since published in the Sociological Review (July, 1908), in which 
spoke of Irish history as the tragedy of a nation with a aational 
character of great intensity due to long isolation, exposed to an 
overwhelming pressure of foreign interference. M. Paul-Dubois 
writes :— 

“Rome never laid its enduring mark upon the country. Had it 
been otherwise, her history must have been far different. Being outside 
the ambit of Roman civilisation, Ireland developed from within upon 


her own lines And it was at once her good and evil fortune that she 
thus retained her cistinctively ‘Celtic’ character entirely unimpaired.” 


But England both prevented the natural! evolution of this civilisa- 
tion by trying to impose her own, and shut it out like a wall from 
contact with the rest of the Western world. S. H.. Swinny 


PAR AG eA PES 


The passage from the Spectator of June 15, 1908, quoted by 
Professor Beesly in the last number of this REviEw: “In private 
there is hardly a Unionist who does not profess his detestation of 
the scheme,” accords with the experience of most, if not all, sup- 
porters of Old Age Pensions on their present basis. Everywhere 
in private Unionists express their preference for a contributory 
scheme. In view of this, Mr. Alfred Beesly has performed a great 
public service in eliciting the statement from Lord Lansdowne 
that he holds himself free to “modify ” the conditions under which 
they may be granted in the future. Let us hope that in this case 
forewarned is forearmed. 

With the General Election barely half over as I write, prophecy 
is dangerous. But even at this stage it is evident that there is 


no likelihood of a Protectionist majority. Unfortunately, among 
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the defeated is Sir Henry Cotton. Seriously ill during the election, 
he failed by a narrow majority to hold a seat which had_ been 
Unionist in 1895 and 1900. Many a good cause will suffer by his 
absence from the House. 

* * * 

On Sunday, January 30, Mr. Percy Harding will lecture on 
“The Place of Abstract “Science in Early History.” On the 
Sundays in February a course will be given on the Catholic 
Feudal Period, considered as a part of the general evolution of 
Western civilisation. These lectures commence at 7 p.m. in 
Essex Hall, and they are open free to the public. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison will give the Presidential Address to the Eastern Ques- 
tions Association on Wednesday, Feb. 2 (4 p.m.), at the White- 
hall Rooms, Whitehall Place, S.W. (free). 

* * * 

Those who have been privileged to hear Mr. F. J. Gould 
giving a lesson to a class of children, and who have come in 
consequence to recognise the possibilities there are in moral 
instruction, will hear with much gratification that he has been 
offered and has accepted a permanent position as lecturer to the 
Moral Education League. This will involve his removal to 
Lendon, and our society will gain by the residence of our colleague 
in-our midst and the help he hopes to give us. But his summons 
to wider duties and a larger sphere—for he will visit all parts of 
the country on behalf of the Moral Education League—will be a 
serious loss both to the public life of Leicester, where he will have 
to resign his seat on the Town Council, and to the Leicester 
Positivist Society, which cannot hope soon to find another Lecturer 
so fit for the position and so devoted to the cause. 

F * * * 

i 

Miss H. M. Howsin has written « pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The 
Significance of Indian Nationalism ’’ (A. C. Fifield. 1s. net. 96 
p-p-), to which Dr. Rutherford—whose defeat in the Brentford 
Division of Middlesex is another loss to India—has contributed an 
Introductory Note. Miss Howsin lays a firm foundation for her 
recommendations by a sketch»of the history of the country both in 
its political and intellectual aspects; she defends the educated 
classes from the charge of ignoring the interests of the mass of 
their fellow-countrymen; and she deals with the relations of the 
Hindu and Mahomedan communities. She sums up her view in 
these words :— 

“Tt is because of these considerations that the character of a foreign 
rule does not affect that question of nationalism, which rests on the 
assumption that, when a nation has reached a certain stage, self-govern- 
ment from within, and not compulsion, however wise and benevolent, 
from without, is a natural and vital necessity of future growth; and if 
from any cause that nation fails to achieve the requisite measure of 
attainment, premature decay inevitably sets in.” 

In other words, it is not misgovernment, but alien government 
that is the evil. S. H. Swinny 
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In the January number of this REvIEw, the price of the “ History of 
Astronomy,’ by George Forbes, and that of the ‘‘ Historv of Chemistry,” by 
Sir E. Thorpe (Watts & Co.), was erroneously stated. The price of each is 
Is, net. 


Ne@alel Cale 


DeatH, —At Thiais, Seine, on December 22nd, Madame Jeannolle, aged go. 


The ‘‘ Positivist Review ’’ is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. W. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. 

The Annuai Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Posirtvist Review should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, tor, Lambeth Road, S.E. 

London Positivist Society.—All those who wish to see life inspired by a 
human religion, guided by a philosophy founded on science, and directed to the 
service of Man, are cordially invited to enrol themselves as Associates of the 
Society. Communications relating to the Positivist Society should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham 
Park, S.W. Mr. Descours will forward the Annual Report for 1908 and the 
Programme of Autumn Meetings on application by post. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 46, Addison 
Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. Cheques, etc. 
should be crossed ‘‘ The London and County Bank, Limited.’’ 

The Sunday Evening Meetings will be continued in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX 
STREET, STRAND, W.C., at 7 p.m., as follows :— 

January 30.—'‘The Place of Abstract Science in Early History,’' Mr. 
Percy HARDING. 

In February there will be a Course of Four Lectures on Catholic-Feudal 
Civilisation. 

February 6.—‘‘Its Elements: The Church, The Barbarians, The Monks,” 
Mr. Henry ELtIs. > 

February 13.—'' The Foundation of the Western Republic; Growth of the 
Papal Power,” Mr, Henry ELLIs. 

February 20.—'' Church and Empire: The Crusades,’’ Mr. DEscours. 

February 27.—'‘ Medieval Civilisation : Its Social Institutions,’’ Mr. SwInny. 

The following meetings will be held at 411, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
which is now the address of the Society. 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month (except 
March) at 8 p.m. Subject for January 28, ‘‘The Elections,” opened by Mr. 
Swinny. Subject for February 25, ‘‘ Social Legislation in France,’’ opened by 
Mr. Descours. Non-members are invited. 

There will be a social meeting.on Thursday, February 17, at 8 p.m. All 
interested are welcome. 

Tue Positivist Women’s GuiLp will meet on Wednesday, February 23, 
at 4 p.m. AIl women are cordially invited. 

The Positivist Review can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson's 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H.V. Storey, Shelley 
Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 
596, Mile End Road. E. ; and H. Bertioli, 143 Clarence Road, Clapton, N.E. 
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The ‘ Posttivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


PEBRSVAND CONSERVATIVES 


Tue first and most remarkable result of the rejection of the 
Budget by the Peers was the cry for a drastic purge of their 
House which immediately burst forth, not from their open enemies 
—for then they could have borne it—but from their own familiar 
friends, for whose sake they had so gallantly ““d——d the conse- 
quences.”’ For a few short weeks they had been patted on the 
back and, like Horace’s soldier, encouraged to cover themselves 
with glory: 
I, bone, quo virtus tua te vocat; i pede fausto. 

And now, when they have dared everything, their ancient corpora- 
tion, such as we and our forefathers have known it for centuries, 
is to be cast aside, useless as an exploded cartridge, and to be 
content in future with deputing a few of its members to represent 
it in the Chamber where all were wont to sit as Equals. 

Some of them, it is true, frightened at their own recent act, 
have been running about the country protesting their readiness— 
nay, their sincere desire—to be sifted and purged. Alas! they 
had no idea to what lengths sifting and purging would have to 
be carried before ‘even their own political party would be satisfied. 
For Conservatives have at last begun to see that in these days a 
hereditary Second Chamber is no bulwark, but, on the contrary, 
a damaging encumbrance to the Conservative cause. Why should 
they weight themselves with the defence of its indefensible privi- 
leges? The “backwoodsmen’”’ whom the Odserver exhorted to 
reject the Budget are now told by their faithless counsellor that 
“the large majority ’’. of them must resign themselves to exclusion 
from a reformed Upper House, in order to make room _ for 
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Cardinals, leading Nonconformist ministers, representatives of 
commerce and the professions, and, above all, delegates from 
the Colonies. The Spectator also, after joining them in their 
suicidal victory, now calls for a Second Chamber to which only 
150 of them elected by their fellow-peers would be admitted, the 
balance being composed of delegates from City and County 
Councils and certain ex-officio members. 

I am as firmly convinced as any Conservative that we need a 
Second Chamber likely to lean more than the House of Commons 
to the side of caution, and possessing the power to check hasty 
and ill-considered legislation. There seems to be at last a pretty 
general agreement that the House of Lords is not fit to be trusted 
with this power, and that a new Second Chamber must be created. 
But this cannot be legally done without the consent of the Lords, 
and it is not likely that their consent will be given except upon 
terms largely favourable to themselves. Whether, therefore, the 
new Senate is to possess the right of Veto or not, the present 
House of Lords will have to be deprived of it before the work of 
reconstruction can be usefully taken in hand. 

But although some time may yet pass before this preliminary 
step is accomplished, it is not too soon to discuss the shape that 
a new Second Chamber should take. All the plans that I have 
seen have the fatal defect that they propose to set up purely 
artificial barriers, having an inherent strength of their own, against 
the always advancing tide of democracy. The Senate (as I will 
call it) is to be composed of peers elected by the peerage, of life 
peers, of nominees of the Crown (that is, of successive Premiers), 
of certain ex-officio members, of representatives of churches, 
county councils, learned societies, etc., etc.; in short, of persons 
drawn from any quarter likely to be anti-democratic. 

Though I have been voting all my life for most of the measures 
advocated by democrats, I am no democrat. I do not accept the 
fundamental democratic doctrine, Sovereignty of the People. As 
a Positivist I expect little from changes of institutions, holding 
that social progress, if it is to be durable, must take place first 
in opinions, then in manners, and last of all in institutions—not 
in the inverse order, as revolutionists suppose. Personally, there- 
fore, I should be in no hurry to disturb even the House of Lords 
if it worked tolerably well. But the rapid advance of the demo- 
cratic doctrine that popular choice is the only legitimate title to 
power is too evident to be denied. Those, therefore, who believe 
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that a strong and durable Second Chamber is needed should 
devise one which will not conflict with that doctrine. 

If our Senate is to possess inherent strength and stability, it 
must not be tainted with any of the principles which are the détes 
noires of democracy. None of its members must owe their seats 
to birth, property qualifications, indirect election, or Crown nomi- 
nation. All schemes that I have seen, if they do not eschew 
popular election altogether, propose to counteract it by an admix- 
ture of one or more of these principles. The right of an assembly 
so adulterated to veto the resolutions of the Lower House would 
be as persistently denied and attacked by democratic agitators as 
that of the House of Lords is. If the Senate is to be any real check 
upon the House of Commons, it must be elected by precisely the 
same voters as elect the House of Commons. 

But, it will be said, if the Upper House is elected by precisely 
the same voters as the Lower, how is it going to be any check 
on the Lower? Will not the two Houses be of exactly the same 
political complexion ? 

If any given House of Commons were divided into two separate 
Chambers, even by lot or by the alphabet, it would soon be found 
that one of the two was more conservative than the other, and 
the longer they sat the more pronounced would the difference 
become. Between two assemblies with co-ordinate powers diver- 
sity of temper and tendency will never fail to be developed. But 
we are not reduced to depend upon this spontaneous tendency to 
differ. It is possible for a Senate to be so constructed as to 
comply exactly with the democratic principle of election, and yet 
to have quite as conservative a bias as is desirable. The electors 
must be the same, and their votes must be of equal value. But 
the age of eligibility may be placed later, and the tenure of the seat 
may be for a different period. 

Let us first consider the condition of age. The universal judg- 
ment of mankind has always recognised the qualities that dis- 
tinguish age from youth. ‘‘ Youth,’”’ says Bacon, “‘is like the first 
cogitations, not so wise as the second, and yet the invention of 
young men is more lively than that of old, and imaginations stream 
into their minds better and, as it were, more divinely. Young 
men are fitter to invent that to judge. The errors of young men 
are the ruin of business; but the errors of aged men amount but 
to this, that more might have been done or sooner. Men of age 
object too much, consult too long, and content themselves with 
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mediocrity of success. For the moral part, perhaps youth will 
have the pre-eminence, as age hath for the politic.” Here we 
have the contrasted and complementary qualities of our two 
Chambers. It amounts to this, that an assembly of elders is cer- 
tain to lean to the side of caution and conservatism. But the co- 
ordinate power of such an assembly can give no offence to demo- 
cracy, since old age is not a class distinction, and all men may 
hope to attain to it. Opinions will differ as to the minimum age 
for a senator. I would suggest that it should not be much below 
or much above fifty. 

I now approach the second and most important condition which 
would tend to make the Senate more conservative in character 
than the House of Commons. The seats should be held not, 
indeed, for life—for then probably half the members would be past 
useful service—but till a certain maximum age is reached. I 
should put this maximum at seventy, but probably it would be 
fixed somewhat later. It will be objected that such a rule would 
prematurely shelve a Gladstone. But to superannuated senators 
still feeling themselves fit for public life the Lower House would 
always be open, if they could find constituencies to elect them. 
Undisturbed tenure till the maximum is reached would render 
senators inaccessible to an influence which more than any other 
corrupts and degrades members of the House of Commons—the 
fear of losing their seats if they vote according to their honest 
judgment. 

This most necessary provision for ensuring the independence 
of senators will, I know, be displeasing to the more extravagant 
democrats who desire to degrade their representatives into mere 
delegates. But it is the most important of the conditions upon 
which we have to rely for giving the Senate a restraining charac- 
ter, and the democratic dislike of it is an urgent reason for 
hastening the establishment of such an assembly while democracy 
is still not omnipotent. Yet sensible democrats ought not to 
complain of it. There need be no fear that exemption from 
dissolution would make the Senate an invincible obstacle to re- 
forms demanded by public opinion. The age of its members 
(many of whom would be over the minimum at election) would 
cause vacancies to occur much more frequently than in the Lower 
House, and thus it would be kept in sufficient touch with the 
country. 


The intellectual bias of the Senate would undoubtedly be 
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conservative. But this would be something very different from the 
bias of hereditary prejudice and maierial interests which now deter- 
mines the action of most peers, whether old or young. A conser- 
vative bias resulting from age and experience of affairs is not of 
the sort that is selfish or deaf to argument, and it is as much 
entitled to respect and weight as the innovating bias of the 
younger and less experienced, even though into the minds of the 
young ‘“‘imaginations stream better and, as it were, more divinely.” 
As the old pass away, the elderly who take their place will bring 
with them a more sympathetic comprehension of new ideas. 

Immediately after a General Election the House of Commons 
will for the moment represent the opinion of the nation more 
exactly than the Senate, whose composition is altered more 
gradually, and it will therefore for the moment have more strength 
at its back. But the inherent strength of the Senate, resulting 
from direct representation and a fairly rapid renewal, will enable 
it to delay risky experiments as long as it thinks expedient. If it 
rejected a measure voted in the Lower House the Progressists 
would not be exasperated, as they are now by the veto of an 
assembly which becomes more overwhelmingly Yory as it becomes 
more numerous. They would set themselves hopefully to win 
senatorial elections, and would be careful in their choice of can- 
didates. In this way, if they were really the strongest party in 
the country they could reckon on carrying their measure in the 
Senate in a few vears, unless it was something that no sensible 
and independent assembly could listen to. 

Not the least of the advantages of creating such a Senate 
would be that the functions and powers of the present House of 
Lords could safely be handed over to it in their entirety, without 
definition or alteration. Of all the schemes proposed, the most 
dangerous and intolerable are those which would permanently 
retain the House of Lords, while curtailing its powers by statute. 
To enact that after a certain day the Upper House shall be com- 
posed otherwise than it is now will be no alteration of the British 
Constitution unless the powers of either House are meddled with, 
any more than the successive reforms of the House of Commons 
have been alterations of the Constitution. It will. give rise to no 
doubts, dithculties, or confusion. The old relations with the 
Lower House, the old forms, the old standing orders, would 
continue in force. The legislative machine would go on working 


without a jar. 
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The merit I claim for the particular composition of a Senate 
here advocated is that it offers a prespect of finality—as long as 
Parliamentary government itself continues. Popular election may 
not be the best way of finding your rulers. But as long as it com- 
mends itself to the average Englishman it will give us order and 
progress of a sort. Nothing is so certain to develop the worst 
evils of democracy as a prolonged struggle with the decaying 
elements of hereditary privilege. 

In order to make a supply of worthy candidates more attain- 
able, and to neutralise narrow local influences, let the number of 
the senators be not more than one-fifth of the House of Commons. 
The most convenient mode of electing them would be to throw 
five adjoining Parliamentary divisions into one for the purpose of 
each senatorial election. Register, polling places, and other 
details would then require no alteration. Deprived of their present 
privileges, peers would no doubt find their way in considerable 
numbers into both Houses. If a candidate is in other respects 
worthy, wealth, leisure, aye and ancient lineage, may well be 
considered additional recommendations. 

Many of the most respectable members of all parties in France 
are now advocating proportional representation as likely to have 
a purifying influence in politics. If that principle should come 
into favour here it might be tried first in senatorial elections. 

The reconstruction of the Upper House ought to be taken in 
hand by both the great parties jointly, and with a genuine desire 
to arrive at agreement. If ever it is approached in that spirit 
(and unless it is so approached I am afraid no settlement is near) 
perhaps the plan I suggest may be worthy of consideration. That 
it strips the peerage of all its political privileges should recom- 
mend it to genuine Liberals; that it furnishes a guarantee against 
rash legislation should reassure sensible Conservatives. To the 
latter I would earnestly appeal not to link the fortunes of the 
great and indispensable party of Order with those of a tottering 
corporation, indefensible as to its composition, odious for its 
privileges, and discredited by its selfish hostility to Progress of 
Every kind. Let them trust the healthy and spontaneous conser- 
vatism So widely diffused through all classes of the population, 
which, if properly organised and wisely led, will always be able to 
safeguard the fundamental institutions of Western civilisation 
against subversive theories and anarchical passion. 


E. S. BErEsLy 
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Aer eet uA IN SO B82 


No problem has ever aroused greater interest amongst thinkers 
than that of the human soul, and rightly so, for the issues involved 
in the right solution of that problem are of vital import to the 
welfare of human society. Upon the view we take of the nature 
and origin of the soul depends our philosophy of life and conduct, 
our outlook upon the World and Man. Ever since the Greek 
thinkers discussed this question it has formed one of the most 
persistent problems of philosophy; and even now, with all the 
light which has been thrown upon the subject by scientific research, 
we cannot say that a complete solution of the problem has been 
found, for we are still ignorant of the essential nature of conscious- 
ness. Indeed, it would seem that to solve that eternal enigma 
will for ever remain impossible, by the very nature of the case. 
Fortunately, however, although we cannot see why certain highly 
organised and centralised forms of nervous matter should be able 
to think and feel, we know with certainty now that conscious- 
ness is a purely physiological function, quite as much so as diges- 
tion or absorption. And that knowledge is really all that is 
necessary for the practical purposes of life. 


For long ages, as we know, the idea of the soul amongst the 
more civilised peoples was that of an immaterial entity, capable 
of existence apart from the body after death. This idea, which 
assumed a vague and shadowy form in Greek thought, became 
much more definite with the rise of Christianity, and the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul then assumed an all-important 
value as an essential part of the Christian dogma of redemption. 
The first important step towards the true view of the matter was 
made by Descartes, when he pronounced his belief in the auto- 
matism of animals; for although he did not extend the same 
explanation to man, and, indeed, for the moment even strength- 
ened the theological position, still by the very inconsistency of 
his position he made it easier at a later period to build up the 
true theory of the human soul on a psychological basis. It is to 
Gall, above all, that we owe the modern doctrine of the brain 
being the seat of the soul, the various human faculties, mental 
and moral, being merely the functions of certain cerebral organs. 
Gall’s explanation, satisfactory as regards those faculties which 
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man possesses in common with other animals, was completed by 
Comte, who showed that the purely intellectual faculties, which 
had proved such a stumbling block to earlier thinkers, were 
essentially social products, and with Comte’s epoch-making work 
the last excuse for the theological doctrine of the soul as a 
distinct entity was swept away, for all consistent and truly 
scientific thinkers. The soul is now, for thoroughly emancipated 
thinkers, merely the consensus of the various functions which 
have their seat in the brain. And it is still, in spite of its 
theological associations, a very convenient term to retain; for 
whereas the word “‘mind’’ has as a rule only a limited connota- 
tion, restricted to the intellectual faculties, the word “soul ”’ 
covers the whole domain of psychic life, the functions of Thought, 
Feeling, and Will. 

But while the nature of the soul was satisfactorily dealt with 
by Gall and Comte in all its main aspects, the same cannot be 
said of the origin of the idea of the soul as an immaterial entity. 
When Comte wrote, scientific anthropology was in its infancy, 
and there was very little evidence as to the ideas of savages 
upon the subject. We know how Comte sought to explain the 
primitive outlook of man upon life as a species of fetichism, a 
state of mind in which man supposes that all external objects 
are animated. This was a generalisation arrived at by Comte as 
the best way of explaining what was in his time known of the 
life of early and savage man, and no doubt it does go a long 
way to explain certain phases of human culture. It must, how- 
ever, be regarded now as far too sweeping a generalisation in 
the light of the more detailed and precise knowledge we now 
possess, thanks to the labours of scientific anthropologists in this 
field of research. A somewhat similar hypothesis was put forth 
by Tylor at a later period, which has attracted great attention— 
the doctrine of Animism. This “doctrine of souls” is a “belief 
in the animation of all nature, rising at its highest pitch to per- 


sonification.’’ Tylor supposed that the phenomena of dreams, 
etc., had played a very important part in giving rise to the idea 
prevalent amongst all peoples of a “soul.” Now, here a difficulty 


at once occurs, for what we want to get at is the origin of the 
idea of the soul in the mind of primitive man, and primitive man 
was a very different being from his descendants, the savages, 
with whom we are more or less familiar. And there is the further 
difficulty that we are only too apt to read into the mind of the 
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savage our own ways of thought, and so arrive at most mis- 
leading conclusions. 


These and many other difficulties which bestrew the path of 
the anthropologist have been very clearly stated in the recent: 
work of Mr. Crawley on “The Idea of the Soul.”* On the 
important question of the differences between savage and primi- 
tive life Mr. Crawley has some very weighty words, which all 
anthropologists should take to heart. He says: ‘“‘The inferences 
made in anthropology from savager? to primitive life are too 
often based neither ~* on psychology, linguistics, nor biology. 
Phenomena from widely separated stages of evolution are too 
often classed together. There is a good deal of the. unscientific 
process from the abstract to the concrete. The anthropologist’ is’ 
perpetually guilty of the psychologist’s fallacy; he is’ always’ 
putting his own ideas: and problems into the. mind of primitive’ 
man.” What, then, is Mr. Crawley's solution of this problem ?: 
He is in this work only concerned with the origin of the idea of* 
the soul, and is dissatisfied with all the current explanations.- 
Put shortly, his position is as follows: —The previous attempts 
to solve the problem have been too undiscriminating, and sufficient 
use has not been made of the more exact methods of. inquiry: 
due to modern experimental psychology. “The importance of 
language as a clue to savage thought has lately been overlooked.” 
Since the idea of the soul is a mental product and language is 
“embodied thought,’ the study of language can throw great light 
on the ideas of savages. Another important aid is derived from 
the study of the psychology of children, which gives us a very ' 
near approach to the primitive mind of man; indeed, in many 
important respects a much nearer approach than can be found in - 
the mind of the adult savage. . 


Applying the methods of modern psychology to this question, - 
Mr. Crawley arrives at these conclusions :—Savages do not 
believe that everything in nature is alive; they draw a sharp 
distinction between living and non-living things; as a rule they © 
never trouble themselves about the problems upon which they are 
questioned by Europeans. The savage takes the outside world 
for granted; he does not analyse it; and it is a far less complex 
thing to him than it is to his civilised questioner. “‘ Mental evolu- 
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tion in the race and individual proceeds from the concrete to the 
abstract, from synthesis to analysis, from the whole to the parts.” 
Primitive thought is highly synthetic in character, as is shown 
by the well-known fact that all savage languages are also syn- 
thetic in structure, while civilised language, like civilised thought, 
is highly analytical. Now imagine primitive man, just emerged 
from the anthropoid stage, and before language has developed 
far enough to furnish many word-images, face to face with the 
outside world. He perceives outside objects; but he also has 
memory-images of those objects. We must then conceive the 
primitive man as conscious of two worlds—an outer one of sensa- 
tion, an inner one of ideas or thoughts, due to the stored memory- 
images, the duplicates of the outside objects. What is our primi- 
tive man to think of these memory-images of which he is 
conscious? Mr. Crawley believes that the memory-image is to 
primitive man the soul of the thing imaged. The soul of an 
object is “the ideal totality including more or less of the attributes 
of the reality. Spiritual existence is mental existence; the world 
of spirits is the mental world.” The fact that in the case of 
death the memory-image still remains is interpreted by the primi- 
tive mind as evidence of the real existence of the dead man’s 
soul. Of course with the growth of language and its analytical 
tendencies the idea of the soul is liable to considerable modifica- 
tion, so that we have various parts of the body regarded in turn 
as the seat of the soul, instead of the whole body. While at 
first in the most primitive thought the memory-image is an almost 
exact reproduction of the original object, so that the idea of the 
soul of the dead man is sometimes represented, as in China, by 
an accurate portrait, with more advanced peoples this idea 
becomes more and more abstract until it becomes, as in the 
theological thought of to-day, an indefinable immaterial entity. 
But in all cases the origin of the idea is always to be found in 
the memory-images of the brain. Strong confirmation of the 
general truth ot Mr. Crawley’s theory is to be found in the fact 
that, as he Points out, nearly all early peoples give evidence 
of» the belief that inanimate as well as animate beings 
possess souls. This naturally follows if it is the memory-image 
that gives rise to the idea of a soul, but seems inexplicable on 
the animistic theory, since it admits now of no reasonable doubt 
that the savage mind does draw a clear distinction between living 
and non-living things. : 
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Anyone who impartially examines the mass of anthropological 
evidence which Mr. Crawley adduces in support of his thesis 
must, I think, come to the conclusion that he has fully made out 
his case, and that his work is a very important contribution to 
the subject under discussion. He may fairly claim to have pro- 
vided a more complete and consistent solution of the problem 
than anyone else. While thoroughly agreeing with Mr. Crawley’s 
main thesis, I would draw his attention to what appears to be 
an error in fact in his statement on p. 69 that ‘‘ Modern psychology 
may be said to date from the researches of Taine and Galton 
on the subject of mental imagery.” Surely the modern view of 
the matter dates at least as far back as Hume, who in his Treatise 
on Human Nature showed that all human perceptions could be 
divided into impressions and ideas; also that the mental ideas 
were feeble images of the impressions. The one was due to the 
other. Hume’s conception of the mental image as a weak copy 
of the sensation was adopted by Comte and incorporated by him 
into his First Philosophy. 

Positivists will naturally be interested in the consideration of 
how far Comte’s views are affected by Mr. Crawley’s work: 
It appears to me clear that Comte’s theory of  fetichism 
and the later view of Tylor must both be regarded as 
erroneous as regards the earliest stage of human thought; they 
must be taken as only applicable to later stages, where human 
language had evolved so far as to admit of the formation of 
purely abstract conceptions. But in another and far more im- 
portant respect this work of Mr. Crawley’s supplies very valuable 
confirmation of the truth of Comte’s theory of Subjective Immor- 
tality and his doctrine of Humanity, from the anthropological 
side. From the earliest time man has been controlled by his 
thoughts, his memory-images, the only really genuine spirits or 
souls of this world. ‘‘ We act from affection; we think in order 
to act.” Although we cannot have souls without bodies, human 
souls do not really die; they live on again in ourselves, in our 
‘memory-images,’ as thoughts and feelings, and they inspire our 
actions. They form, taken as a whole, the great Oversoul of 
Humanity, the only Spiritual Being left for us to believe in, out 
of the once innumerable host of invisible beings or souls which 
peopled the world of man’s infancy and guided his early steps. 

H. Gorvon JONES 
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THE NEW ERA IN TURKEY 


Presidential Address to the Eastern Question Association 
by FREDERIC HARRISON 

Tus Society was founded more than thirty years ago, entirely 
without any party objects, to encourage the various peoples of 
the East of Europe in resisting the oppression of a sanguinary 
tyrant. Our sole desire has been to see order, prosperity, and 
good government restored to these populations. We do not 
interfere in any question of rival races, religion, or policies. We 
have no connection with the Government of the day; nor are 
we affiliated to any set of politicians, at home or abroad. And 
we make no pretence to support or to oppose the diplomacy of 
our.own or of any other country. 

Our sole raison d’étre as a Society has been the wish to hold 
out a friendly hand to those who have long suffered under grievous 
oppression, and to encourage them in working towards order and 
progress in the fine countries which good government would 
enable them to develop. During the long and cruel era when 
Abdul Hamid was master we could offer to the peoples and races 
who suffered under him little but cheering words, and, as an 
active association, our operations were necessarily withdrawn 
from the public eye, for we were practically reduced to private 
and confidential correspondence with the Turkish reformers then 
in exile. But the glorious events which have placed on the 
throne a ‘constitutional Sultan, in the person of Mohammed V., 
supported by an elected Parliament, called us once more into 
renewed activity, and we strove to give effect to the hearty sym- 
pathy of English opinion for the new régime, and to give utterance 
to our hopes for an era of order and progress in the Ottoman 
peoples. 

Immediately after the accession of His Majesty Mohammed: V. 
our Committee sent an address to the Turkish Embassy here, 
requesting the Ambassador to offer the new Sovereign their 
respectful congratulations, and at the same time expressing our 
admiration of the officers and men of the Ottoman Army who 
had carried out the great task of establishing a constitutional 
system. This address was reproduced ‘in the Turkish journals of 
Constantinople. When. Ahmed Riza Bey was elected President 


of the-Ottoman Chamber, a cordial address of welcome from our 


body was presented to him; and on the arrival of the’ Delegates 
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from the Ottoman Chamber a public dinner was given them by 
distinguished and representative men of all political parties and 
creeds, including some Mussulmans, Jews, Armenians, Persians, 
and Indians. The delegates were received most cordially by the 
Foreign Office, and were welcomed at an entertainment by Sir 
Edward Grey, who concluded a memorable speech with these 
words: ‘The British people, without distinction of party, rejoice 
in the prospect which is before your country, and will rejoice 
increasingly with your increasing success.” t 

In July of last year I was invited by the Committee to accept 
the office of President of the Association, vacated. by Mr. James 
Bryce, now British Ambassador at Washington. My long friend- 
ship and close association with Ahmed Riza Bey, whose heroic 
struggle in exile to free his country from oppression I had 
anxiously watched; my old friendship with Syed Ameer Ali, 
whose legal abilities I had admired from the day of his entrance 
on our learned profession; and, lastly, my own public appeals 
ever since 1876 to support the integrity and the prosperity of the 
whole Ottoman Empire—all these reasons made me feel it a duty 
to accept the honourable task imposed on me, and I longed to 
bear witness to the realisation of the hopes I had formed for the 
future restoration of Turkey to peace and well-being, even so far 
back as thirty-five years ago. 

My first act as President of the Association was to draft and 
sign, along with Mr. Ameer Ali and Mr. Edward Atkin, a circular 
letter to explain the policy of the Society and to point to the 
dangers to be avoided and the benefits to be expected in the very 
complex ‘situation of affairs in August of last year. We admitted 
that enormous internal difficulties awaited the new svstem, and 
therefore it was a duty of all well-wishers for peace and good 
government to urge a policy of unity and loyalty on all the various: 
races and creeds in the Empire. The Turkish reformers, we said,. 
and their indefatigable leaders, had given proofs of sincerity, 
patriotism, and self-devotion, for which history. would hold them. 


in honour. : 

We claimed for them in this onerous task respect for the 
- national independence and integrity of the State, whilst they were 
working out the equality and freedom of all Ottoman subjects— 
Mussulman, Christian, Catholic, Jew, Greek, or Armenian. If 
this great and -beneficent .change could: be ‘effected, it would at 
once -compose, we. said,,those: passions and “feuds which. have’ 
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formed the crux of European diplomacy for more than half a cen- 
tury, and have been the battleground even of British parties. To 
the Turkish reformers who have devoted their lives and their 
fortunes to the task of guaranteeing order within their composite 
fatherland, whilst offering to all creeds religious freedom, and to 
all races civic justice, every party should give their support, if 
they value the peace of Europe and have hopes for the future of 
human civilisation. 

These sentiments on my part are not new, nor do they date 
from the events of 1907. I am old enough to remember the 
Crimean War, which began, as Auguste Comte himself told me 
in 1853, in an effort on the part of England and France to main- 
tain the peace of Europe and to defend the principle of national 
independence. I was an active politician, and took part in the 
fierce clash of party antagonisms during the events in Eastern 
Europe in the “seventies.” Throughout all that I wrote or said 
in public I protested against any support being given by England 
to the designs of any European Power to destroy the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire, or to make a special 
protégé of any of the various races within its territorial limits, 
or to countenance any kind of crusade against the traditions and 
the creed of Islam. 

No man could denounce more heartily than I did the monstrous 
evils of the Hamidian misrule. But from the first I warmly 
repudiated the view current amongst some British enthusiasts 
that these evils were innate in the Ottoman Supremacy and in 
the traditions of Islam. It was in the Fortnightly Review in 1876, 
then conducted by John Morley, in a number in which other 
contributors were Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. James Bryce, 
Professor E. A, Freeman, and Mrs. Humphry Ward, I wrote 
thus :—‘‘ Men of sense well know that within the Turkish Empire 
there are still, as there have always been, men desirous of raising 
it to do better things. The misfortune is that they are so few, 
and in the prevalent corruption, so powerless for good. But there 
are always among the rulers of Turkey men quite as honest and 
quite as capable as the average officials of Europe. The Otto- 
man Empire: does. still exhibit from time to time unsuspected 
powers of vitalitv. And it is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that a group of capable statesmen might yet be borne to power 
by fortunate circumstances.’ More than a generation has passed 
since I wrote those words, and in my old age I can include’ in’ 
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my unc Dimittis the joyful sense that I have lived to see mv hones 
brought to fruition. 

Having watched with deep interest the history of Turkey now 
for more than fifty years, since the reign of Abdul Medjid and the 
Crimean War, in which many of my own friends fell in defence 
of the independence of the Ottoman Empire, I am too much 
convinced of the extraordinary difficulties of the problems that 
await the reformers to venture upon any forecast of the future. 
And, if we are true to the principles and practice of our Asso- 
ciation, I am sure that we shall not presume to offer any advice 
on practical policies, except the exhortation to unity, conciliation, 
and mutual respect for the beliefs and claims of the various races 
and religions which at present are defended and kept in order by 
the civil and military servants of the Sultan. The present, 
charged as it is with intricate problems, is no time for revolu- 
tionary changes nor yet for military adventures. 


I believe that all our members will agree with me that the time 
has not come for any permanent settlement of the Cretan ques- 
tion. To force on a premature encouragement of the aspirations 
of Hellenic Cretans would inevitably involve the armed interven- 
tion of the European Powers, if it did not light up the flames of 
war in the whole Balkan Peninsula. Peace to-day is bound up 
with the maintenance of the status quo. And we will not believe 
that the Powers will accept any solution which would be vehe- 
mently repudiated by the Sovereign and people of Turkey. 


Though the kindred problems of reform in Persia have hitherto 
been outside the direct scope of our Association, we cannot refrain 
from expressing similar views as to the integrity of the Persian 
Kingdom. There is every reason to hope that the policy of the 
Ottoman Government will be found to accord with that of the 
British Cabinet—in strengthening the maintenance of an orderly 
and progressive administration under the young Shah. 


The critical state of affairs at Teheran and the growing interest 
in the reform movement in Persia has induced the Committee to 
open a special department under the supervision of Professor E. G. 
Browne, of Pembroke College, Cambridge, whose long and intimate 
knowledge of Persia and its people is a guarantee that his able 
direction will not only be the means of enlightening our own 
countrymen on this most important branch of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, but. will tend to win the confidence of those Persian patriots 
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who are sincerely desirous of maintaining the independence and 
territorial integrity of their country. 

I have planned a short visit in the course of next month to 
Constantinople, Brusa, Smyrna, Athens, and Crete; and, though 
I .may see some. politicians of various nationalities and creeds, 
my tour will. be entirely private and without any kind of political 
object... I am going to show my son countries and cities which 
I have long known, and which will never cease to be dear to my 
heart; and I hope to take the hands of old friends whom I honour 
and trust-—-both countrymen of our own, or Turks, or Greeks, 
Bulgarian, or Armenian—military or civil—private persons or 
officials, and I ask you to let me be the bearer to all of a message 
from you of good hope for an era of conciliation, unity, and peace. 


‘THE SINS OF ANN VERONICA 


Mr. WeELig’s .“ Ann Veronica” is a book one hardly cares to 
handle, for the reason that it seems to call for nothing but repro- 
bation. Instead of the social spirit that glowed in his “New 
Worlds for Old,” we are offered examples of sheer selfishness, in 
which the central couple are supposed to find their true life and 
happiness. But I feel obliged to deal with the work because in 
the June number of the Posirivist RrvrEw I had an article on 
Mr. Wells, hailing him as a fresh and fearless thinker, and show- 
ing that to a large extent he was impregnated with the ideas of 
Comte and the principles of Positivism. This, however, a man 
may be, and yet go wrong on important matters. Indeed, 
when treating of Mr. Wells in the article mentioned—which was 
based chiefly on his book called ‘First and Last Things ”—I took 
occasion to remark that there were certain matters indicated even 
in that work on which some of us would be disposed to differ 
from him. This book, which he calls ‘Ann Veronica,” after the 
supposed heroine—or, at any rate, the central figure—is one that 
deserves attention, because it raises all the problems relating to 
Woman—in her individual life, her family life, and her communal 
life. -These are questions which are pressing on us with unusual 
force, and even violence, at the present moment—questions on ° 
which there is reason to fear that the world may go seriously 
wrong; questions, also, on which Positivism and Auguste Comte, 
as its chief expounder, hold very definite doctrines, that have 
been set out by our Master with great force of thought and 
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exposition, and which contain, as I believe, salutary guidance 
for the people and their leaders in these critical times. 

The details of the story of ““Ann Veronica” cannot be given 
here at length. It is a story of a girl’s revolt from her family and 
other conventional restraints; of her attempts tc fend for herself 
in London; of her failures; and of the manner in which she is at 
last supposed to find her proper place and purpose in life. Suffice 
it to say that she runs away from home at the age of twenty-one, 
and, failing to earn an honest living, borrows £40 from a man 
of doubtful character, and exposes herself to insult and outrage. 
She engages herself to another man, when she has given her 
heart to a third; breaks the engagement as soon as made, and 
runs off with a man whom she knows to have been a guilty party 
in a sordid divorce case. The book leaves these two supremely 
selfish persons in command of the situation having realised the 
finest fruition of human life. Such is the moral of the book. 

This work raises, as has been said, the question of the position 
of woman in the community. The daughter revolts from paternal 
control because she has been brought up without any proper 
outlook on her own career and life in general. That is due to the 
anarchy of the transition state, when the old religion of theologism 
has lost its power, without the new religion of humanity having 
come into authority. If Ann Veronica had been trained in the 
principles of Positivism she would never have indulged in those 
wild escapades or fallen into her serious errors, except on the 
assumption that she was a mere freak. She would have felt the 
sacredness of family ties, and learnt that, save in exceptional cases, 
woman finds her best sphere of action as the moral providence 
and director of the home. Of course, if she is to be regarded 
as a peculiar person, no teaching of any sort would have re- 
strained her; but the book would lose all point if it turned on 
the conduct of an abnormal and not a typical girl. Neither in 
Ann Veronica nor in Mr. Capes, her paramour, do we find the 
least indication of altruism, or any regard for others. There is 
upon them both the taint of Nietzscheanism, which is the very 


negation of Positivism. Instead of Comte’s fine maxim, “Zive 
for others,” we have the decadent doctrine of Nietzsche, 
“Tive for yourself alone, and never mind the others.” That is why 


the tendency of the book is well-nigh abhorrent to a Positivist, 
and brings down upon it the severest condemnation. One of 
Ann Veronica’s self-questionings in prison was: “ What have I 
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been all this time? Just stark egotism, crude assertion of Ann 
Veronica, without a modest rag of religion, or discipline, or 
respect for authority, to cover me!” The pity of it is that in 
his book Mr. Wells does not vindicate the true principles, and 
insist on the need for such religion, discipline, and respect. In 
another place it is Capes who sums up the situation when they 
have gone off together. The question is, he says to her: “Will 
you be moral and your species, or immoral and yourself? . 
We've deserted the posts in which we found ourselves, cut our 
duties, exposed ourselves to risks that may destroy any sort of 
social usefulness in us.” That is exactly the point-—it is egotism 
versus altruism. These two persons are made by Mr. Wells the 
central figures of the book—in reality the hero and heroine—and 
no harm comes to them, but success and happiness. Therein lies 
the immorality of the book; its danger to society; its tendency to 
discourage wholesome developments, and to promote pernicious 
ones. Moreover, Mr. Wells contrives to pervade the book with 
a suggestion that these are two strong characters, of superior 
will, and therefore able to reach the utmost limit of self-realisa- 
tion by disregarding all the claims of others to whom they have 
the most binding obligations, to say nothing of respect for the 
conventions that hold society together. As a matter of fact, 
Capes and Ann Veronica are below the common average. The 
ordinary person has all their strength of human passion, but 
governed by a virtue they did not possess—the power of self- 
control and self-denial, a regard for the interests of others, and 
for the welfare of the whole community. At the end of the book the 
precious pair congratulate themselves by saying: “We're hard 
stuff!’ It is only too true; and they are not the stuff out of 
which a decent society of men and women can be made. The 
book is, however, a fresh call to men of emancipated minds to 
have done with bare negation and to establish a new order, with 
sanctions that can govern the hearts and minds of men, in place 
of the old sanctions that have lost their power. These, we 
submit, are to be found in Positivism, the Religion of Humanity. 
Theologism is dead, and Positivism is only an infant in its 
cradle. | There is a confused interregnum during the minority of 
the Reta LG us, as Positivists, belongs the high privilege of 
being the guardians of that heir, on whom so much depends for 
the future progress and happiness of mankind. 


Puitip THomas 
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By the enlightened Englishman of the eighteenth céntury Locke 
was esteemed as the especial honour of hisageand country—of the 
age that saw the ‘‘ Glorious Revolution ’’ of 1688, of the country 
that had become the home of civil and religious liberty. But the 
very ease with which his views found acceptance should have 
made his admirers more modest in the place they claimed for him. 
Giving an immense impulse to the thought of England in his 
own time, and the prevailing influence throughout the Continent 
in the succeeding generation so far as the study of the human 
understanding was concerned, he was essentially transitional, the 
link between Hobbes and Kant, and even in his Continental influ- 
ence, to a great extent only the interpreter of earlier thinkers. 

To some extent his position represents the failure of his im- 
mediate predecessors to found a general philosophy on a scientific 
basis. Bacon and Descartes had boldly essayed the great task. 
There were still defenders, numerous and influential, of the Car- 
tesian system, but when Locke published his great work, which 
he modestly called “‘ An Essay Concerning Human Understand- 
ing,’’ a mind so closely in touch with reality as his, could see that 
the Cartesian philosophy was doomed. And of the great vision of 
Bacon, the ladder of the sciences, ascending through all the 
realms of human knowledge, oniy the lower rungs had yet been 
reached, though even there with surprising results, as the work of 
Boyle and Newton showed. Hobbes had proposed to himself a 
less ambitious object—not so much a synthesis of all knowledge as 
the inclusion of social phenomena within the scientific field; for 
though he attempted, without success, to deal with all the sciences 
in due order, his main purpose was to erect sociology on the foun- 
dation thus obtained. But no adequate foundation could then be 
got. It is not surprising, therefore, that Locke, the next in the 
line of succession—certainly not of discipleship—should have 
sought a still more modest field, and abandoning all attempts at 
a general synthesis, should have directed himself especially to the 
question of the bases and limits of human knowledge. Not, indeed, 
that this was his only subject of study. His writings show as wide 
a range as those of his predecessors. He wrote, and with great 
effect on economics, government, toleration, education, but his 
treatises had no philosophic connection. They were not part of a 
general system. His views on government hardly professed to be 
the result of a scientific investigation. They were rather an exposi- 
tion of those principles which he believed conducive to liberty and 
good government, and especially to English liberty and good 
government; and as such they long influenced the public life of 
the country. But however superior his work might be to that of 
the ordinary party pamphleteer, it must be classified rather as a 
Whig pamphlet than a Sociological treatise. 

His work on the human understanding stands in a different 
position. The great philosophers, like Bacon and Comte, who 
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have sought to found philosophy on science have not stopped to en- 
quire too closely into the validity of scientific results. Those who 
are engaged in a work do not stop to discuss the theory Giea 
machine they find useful in it. When the work slackens then the 
machinery may be examined to see if it is capable of improvement, 
or may be used to better advantage. Such was the part taken by 
Locke. Born in 1632—that is six years after the death of Bacon, 
and when Hobbes was already forty-four—he was fourteen years 
younger than Leibnitz, and he published his essay twelve years 
after the death of Hobbes. This relationship in time very accu- 
rately represents also the intermediate position he occupied in the 
transition from Hobbes to Leibnitz. Hobbes following Aristotle 
and many other thinkers, affirmed that there is nothing in the in- 
tellect which is not previously derived from sensation. Leibnitz 
accepted this with the addition, nisi ipse intellectus—‘‘ except the 
intellect itself,’’ thus implying that it was not a case of a passive 
organ receiving impressions, but of an active organ working on 
what the environment offered, a view afterwards developed by 
Kant. Now Locke admitted the two processes of sensation and 
reflection, and to that extent approximated to the position taken up 
later by Leibnitz. It is, however, his defence of the theory that 
the working of the mind must begin with sensation, his refutation 
of the existence of innate ideas, which chiefly struck his contempo- 
raries, and extreme sensationalists, like Condillac, who went far 
beyond him in that direction, claimed to be his exponents. 

Locke was as strong an opponent of formal logic as Bacon. 
Thus he says of the syliogism in a passage which shows his power 
of familiar illustration :— 

“Tell a country gentlewoman that the wind is south-west, and the 
weather lowering and like to rain, and she will easily understand it is 
not safe for her to go abroad thin clad in such a day after a fever. She 
clearly sees the probable connection of all these, viz., south-west wind 
and clouds, rain, wetting, taking cold, relapse, and danger of death, 
without tying them together in those artificial and cumbersome fetters 
of several syllogisms that clog and hinder the mind, which proceeds 
from one part to another quicker and clearer without them.” 

But he did not, like Bacon, include Aristotle in his condemna- 
tion of the schoolmen. Unlike Bacon, he considered hypotheses 
admissible. Unlike Descartes, he thought that an idea might be 
clear and distinct, and yet not true. But Locke had great diffi- 
culties to contend with. Although himself a physician, he could 
obtain no help from physiology in the existing state of the science, 
still less from sociology and the history of the human mind. 
Therefore his work could not be final. 

In many special subjects he was a pioneer. In one passage he 
foreshadows the idealism of Berkeley; in another, the reign of 
law set forth by Hume. The Subjective Synthesis of Diderot and 
Comte, and their agnostic position, as it would now be called, may 
be seen in germ in the following passage :— ; 


“If by this inquiry into the nature of the understanding, I can dis- 
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cover the powers thereof; how far they reach, to what things they are 
in any degree proportionate, and where they fail us; I suppose it may 
be of use to prevail with the busy mind of man to be more cautious in 
meddling with things exceeding its comprehension; to stop when it is 
at the utmost extent of its tether; and sit down in a quiet ignorance of 
those things which, upon examination, are found to be beyond the reach 
of our capacities.” 


Finally, he recognised the relativity of morals. ‘‘ Conscience,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ is nothing else but our own opinion or judgment of the 
moral rectitude or pravity of our own action.”’ There is nothing 


immutable in moral rules, and even those generally recognised are 
supported on various grounds :— 


“That men should keep their compacts is certainly a great and un- 
deniable rule in morality; but yet, if a Christian who has the view of 
happiness and misery in another life, be asked why a man must keep 
his word, he will give this as a reason: Because God, who has the 
power of eternal life and death, requires it of us. But if a Hobbist be 
asked why, he will answer: Because the public requires it, and a Levia- 
than will punish you if you do not. And if one of the old philosophers 
had been asked, he would have answered: Because it was dishonest, 
below the dignity of a man, and opposite to virtue, the highest perfection 
of human nature, to do otherwise.” 


It will thus be seen that in many points Locke was the precursor 
of the great thinkers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
S. H. Swinny 


BIO vOwk 


THE FAMILY AND THE NATION. A Study in Natural Inheritance and 
Social Responsibility. “By W. C. Dampier WuernaM, F.R.S., and 
CATHERINE D. WueruamM. (Longmans, Green and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The movement towards Eugenics, started by Sir F. Galton, 

has succeeded in a short time in attaching to itself a body of 

ardent disciples, who have devoted themselves with much energy 
and ability to its advancement. Mr. and Mrs. Whetham are 
among them, and whilst their book exhibits very clearly both 
the strength and the weakness of the eugenist position, it is 
written with a breadth of outlook and a high consciousness of 
the moral aspects of the problem which are rare in most of the 
publications of the school. The authors deal with the laws of 
inheritance as far as they have been revealed by recent research, 
and then consider the application of those laws to the develop- 
ment of human society. Their account of the inheritance of 
measurable qualities is admirable. As befits two workers in 
Cambridge, the home of Mendelism is England, they devote 
much attention to Mendelian inheritance, and the section in which 
they consider the possible effects of this type of inheritance in 
man is one of the most interesting in the book. Mendelism has 
been unduly neglected by most of the apostles of eugenics, and 
this neglect is responsible for sorne of the exaggerated con- 
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clusions drawn from the statistical results of Professor Pearson 
and his pupils by some leaders of the movement. 

The authors’ principal thesis is that the relative birth-rate of 
the different stocks which compose a community is the deter- 
mining factor in social evolution. They then argue that the most 
valuable stocks are, by their low rate of reproduction, being out- 
numbered at an increasing rate by the less valuable, and even 
by the worthless and mentally deficient. This argument 1s now 
familiar, but it is presented in a more convincing form than in 
any similar work. Social value, being incapable of being deter- 
mined, like height or finger-length, by laboratory measurements, 
is inferred from success in life as indicated by wealth and posi- 
tion or by recognised leadership in any walk of life. This 
method leads to some remarkable conclusions, as, for instance, 
that the House of Lords, being composed of men whose ancestors 
have succeeded or who have themselves succeeded, must repre- 
sent a body of exceptionally high intelligence. It must be 
admitted that it is difficult to estimate social value in any other 
way than that adopted here; but this should make us cautious 
in the application of laws of inheritance to the complex problems 
of modern society. The influence of environment is treated as 
insignificant in comparison with that of heredity, so that the 
number of eminent lawyers, or of Fellows of the Royal Society, 
exhibited by the genealogical tree of a given family is presented 
as an indubitable proof of the inheritance of ability, without any 
allowance for the fact that the members of such a family grow 
up in surroundings exceptionally favourable to their development 
in a particular direction, and that family influence causes their 
promotion to be more rapid than that of others of equal ability, 
but less happily circumstanced. The same may be said of the 
inheritance of bad qualities. The notorious Jukes family is again 
quoted as proving the hereditary transmission of criminal tenden- 
cies, without any allowance for the criminal environment into 
which several generations of that family have been born. 

This is not intended to belittle the importance of the authors’ 
arguments, but only to urge that the hereditary factor be not 
unduly exalted at the expense of the environmental factor, 
Professor J. A. Thomson’s insistence on the importance of “social 
inheritance,” as distinguished from individual inheritance, also 
needs to be borne in mind. 

The most novel portion of the book is the analysis of a 
number of critical periods of history from the point of view indi- 
cated in the statement that “the scientific study of the effect of 
the existing conditions of any time on the rates of reproduction 
of different stocks of the nation should be the chief work of 


the sociologist.” Whether one accepts this point of view or not, 
the historical analysis is brilliantly treated, and is full of sugges- 
tive ideas. 


The authors have stated their case boldly, honestly, and attrac- 
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tively. Whilst we must agree with them as to the grave im- 
portance of the problem, we may doubt whether any practicable 
step has yet been proposed towards its solution. The relief of 
the middle classes from much of the burden of taxation is not 
likely to find support from any school of political reformers at 
the present day, and objections suggest themselves to the other 
remedies proposed. The authors have done well to lay stress on 
the moral factor, on the sense of duty to society, on the religious 
obligations of the individual. For this they deserve the thanks 
of all readers who care for the progress of Humanity. 
Cecir H. DeEscu 
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In An Leabarlann—The Librarv—for June, 1909 (Dublin: Brown 
and Nolan, Ltd.), Mr. T. W. Lyster, the Librarian of the National 
Library for Ireland, has compiled a bibliography of the writings 
of our distinguished co-religionist, the late Dr. Ingram. It is 
however more than this, for the compiler has given a_ brief 
chronology of events in the life of Dr. Ingram, and he has illus- 
trated it with a few autobiographical quotations from his writings. 
These are most interesting, and show the universality of his genius, 
including as they do memoirs on mathematics, poems, lectures on 
economics and literature, and works on Positivism. There is a 
‘slight error on page 7, when it is said that A. Comte gave a 
course of lectures at the Palais Royal, which were published in 
1848 under the title ‘‘ Discours sur |’Ensemble du Positivisme.’’ 
The date of publication of that work is as stated, but the lectures 
at the Palais Royal, then known as the Palais Cardinal, were given 
in 1849, 1850, and 1851. A portrait of Dr. Ingram is added, as 
well as a reproduction of the manuscript of the ‘‘ Memory of the 
Dead ”’ (‘‘ Who Fears to Speak of ’98’’), which Dr. Ingram 
made for his daughter in 1906. 
* * * 


Owing to the unprecedented rainfall in France there have been 
disastrous floods, and Paris and the neighbourhocd has suffered 
very much, the Seine, swollen by the mass of water from its 
affluents, the Yonne, the Marne, and the Oise, having overflowed 
its banks. The whole civilised world has shown sympathy in a 
practical way, though it is to be regretted that some influential 
German newspapers, in referring to the wealth of France, have had 
the bad taste to give as an example a ease with which she paid 
the indemnity of Be 300: 000,000 in 187 But cne fact is particu- 
larly striking, and that is that the fey on have remained quite 
calm. We are often told that the Latin races are liable to panic, 
but in this case there has been no trace of such a feeling. The 
poorer districts of Paris in the South have suffered severely, but 
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the inhabitants have suffered bravely and in silence. The organisa- 
tion of relief has been well done, and help has been rendered 
efficiently and quickly. A true spirit of fraternity has been shown, 
and the local mayors have been indefatigable. Fortunately, all 
danger is now passed, and the work of repairing the devasta- 
tion has already begun. Paris will survive this ordeal, and the 
ship in her arms will once more be true to her motto, ‘* Fluctuat 
nec mergitur.”’ Paut DESCOURS 
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The ‘‘ Positivist Review’’ is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C.. or from Mr. W. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Posirivist REvi—Ew should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, ror, Lambeth Road, S.E. 

London Positivist Society.— All those who wish to see life inspired by a 
human religion, guided by a philosophy founded on science, and directed to the 
service of Man, are cordially invited to enrol themselves as Associates of the 
Society. Communications relating to the PosiTivist Socirty should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham 
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The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 46, Addison 
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The Sunday Evening Meetings will be continued in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX 
STREET, STRAND, W.C., at 7 p.m., as follows :— 

February 27.—‘' The Social Institutions of the Middle Ages,’ Mr. S. H. 
Swinny. 

On the first three Sundays in March there will be a course of Lectures cn 
‘© The Three Aspects of Positivism.” 

March 6.—'‘ Thought,’’ Mr, H. Gorpon Jones. 

March 13.—‘‘ Feeling,’’ Mr. R. Newman. 

March 20.—" Action,’’ Mr. S. H. Swinny. 

This will close the present series of Sunday Evening meetings. 

The following meetings will be held at 411, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
which is now the address of the Society. 

The Positivist SocigTy meets on the last Friday in each month (except 
March) at 8 p.m. Subject for February 25, ‘' Social Legislation in France,” 
opened by Mr. Descours. Non-members are invited. 

There will be a social meeting on Thursday, March 10, at 8 p.m. All 
interested are welcome. 

The Positivist REviEw can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley 
Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 
596, Mile End Road, E.; and H. Bertioli, 143 Clarence Road, Clapton, N.E. 


London: A, Bonner, Printer, 1, 2 & 3 Church Passage, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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meee N MSOCIAL LEGISCATION IN FRANCE 


We sometimes hear both from the leaders of the Reactionary 
parties ta France, as well as from some of the Revolutionary office 
holders of the Trade Unions in that country, that nothing has been 
done by the Republicans to improve the condition of the workers. 
It is true that the remedies proposed are widely different, for while 
the heads of the Action francaise can only see a hope for better 
things in the advent of the King (the Duke of Orleans), the revo- 
lutionaries wish for a general overthrow of all existing institutions, 
the grand soir which, under the leadership of M. Pataud, is to 
bring abeut the reign of justice and love by first destroying every- 
thing. | Now I by no means wish to defend the policy of the 
Republic in all that it has done. I much regret that its leaders 
since 1881 have pursued—-following our bad example—a colonial 
policy of conquest in Tunis, in Tonquin, in Madagascar, in West 
and Central Africa, and in Morocco. But leaving this on one side, 
I think that in social legislation the record has been a good one, 
and I prozose briefly to give a summary of this—especially of the 
work done in more recent years. 

The first great law is that of 1884, passed by eee Rousseat 
when Minister of the Interior in the Cabinet of Jules Ferry, which 
legalised the position of trade unions. ‘ill that date their legal 
position was unsettled, and there were grave doubts whether at 
any time trade unionists could not be prosecuted for belonging to 
an illegal association. It is true that unions did exist. There were 
unions even under the Second Empire, as Napoleon III. was 
favourable to working men uniting for certain purposes. ‘The 
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Emperor, bad as his rule was, tried at times to set himself right, 
in order that people might forget the criminal origin of his govern- 
ment. This law, however, gave a legal status to unions, and the 
formalities to be accomplished were simple and inexpensive. The 
act has been very beneficial; and though at times some unions 
have shown revolutionary tendencies, it has at least put a stop to 
all secret societies. 

In 1889 the Paris Labour Exchange was established, and since 
then many exchanges have been opened, but there is no national 
organisation, and whether there is any co-ordination depends 
entirely on the officials. But these exchanges have provided free 
of cost convenient places for the offices of unions and also halls 
where workers may meet and discuss matters relating to the 
affairs of their trade. 

In 1891 the Labour Department was formed, and there many 
of our friends are engaged. The office issues a most valuable 
monthly journal, giving particulars similar to but more detailed 
than those in our ‘‘Labour Gazette.’’ At the same time a Con- 
sultative Committee-—the Conseil de Travail—was formed, con- 
sisting of members elected by the employers, the workers, the 
Senate, the Chamber of Deputies, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Paris, the Labour Exchange, and the Co-operative Productive 
Societies, while three members are appointed by the Minister of 
Labour, who is the President, of this body. There are two Vice- 
Presidents—one representing the employers and one representing 
the workers. Our friend M. Keufer, the Secretary of the Printers’ 
Trade Union, has been the Vice-President since the beginning, and 
still holds that position. This body considers bills affecting the 
workers, and has produced some very valuable reports. 

In 1892 an important factory act was passed dealing with the 
labour of young persons and of women. Children may not begin 
to work before the age of thirteen, with certain exceptions allowing 
them to work at the age of twelve, but they and women must not 
work for more than ten hours a day, and not between the hours 
of g p.m. and 5 a.m. Women are not allowed to work under- 
ground in mines and quarries, and some trades are scheduled as 
forbidden to women and children. This law was followed in 1893 
by one directing that workshops should be better ventilated. In 
Tg00 it was enacted that seats should be provided in shops for 
the women employed. 


In 1898 a bill granting compensation to workmen who were 
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injured became law. This act, which does not apply to workers 
receiving more than #96 a year, enacts that payment shall begin 
after four days’ incapacity to work. If the worker is permanently 
incapacitated he or she is to receive two-thirds of his wages for 
life, and ir the injury has diminished the capacity of earning then 
half the amount due to that is to be paid. Payments have also to 
be made for temporary incapacity, and if the accident has caused 
the death of the worker then payments have to be made to the 
widow during widowhood, and these vary according to the number 
of the children. If the widow dies, then the children receive an 
allowance. Should the employer or the insurance company be 
bankrupt, the State pays. Of course when this act was passed 
the employers declared that they would be irretrievably ruined, 
but then of every act regulating and improving the condition of 
labour the same result has been invariably predicted. The pro- 
phecies, however, have not come true. This law has greatly con- 
tributed in an indirect way to make the conditions of labour better 
by improving the workshops. A useful clause in the act provides 
that the court fees shall be very low and that counsel shall be 
assigned to the workers suing if they are too poor to engage a 
lawyer themselves. 

In rgo1 the celebrated associations law allowed Frenchmen for 
the first time to found all kinds of associations. This was passed 
by Waldeck Rousseau not only in order to put a stop to the illegal 
religious orders, but at the same time to permit laymen to found 
societies for various purposes. It is by virtue of this law that the. 
Société Positiviste Internationale was formed in 1906, and that 
thus for the first time it became possible for the Positivists to 
legally own property in France and have a corporate existence. In 
the same year, 1901, a system of old age pension was established 
for all men and women working in mines and quarries. The 
pension begins at fifty years of age, and is constituted by contri- 
butions from the workers and the employers, with a bonus added 
by the State. 

In 1902 an eight hours’ day was granted to all workers in 
government factories. This not only applies to men and women 
employed in the arsenals of the War Office and Admiralty, but to 
those working in tobacco factories and in powder mills—these 
latter industries being government monopolies. Foreigners visit- 
ing France complain that matches are dear, but they should not 
forget that those who make them are paid a living wage; it is 
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possible to buy goods too cheaply if they are made by sweated 
labour. Free registry offices were established in 1904. This was 
obligatory in all towns having more than 10,000 inhabitants, and 
henceforth no registry offices may be held in places where intoxi- 
cating drinks are sold. Power was given to the municipalities to 
close old registry offices after paying compensation, and no new 
private registry offices were to be opened. By a law of 1905 a nine 
hours’ day front bank to bank was given to miners; the hours of 
labour were to be reduced to 84 a day in 1907, and to 8 hours 
in 1909. 

In 1905 a law was passed granting relief to men and women 
over seventy and to those incapable of earning their living if they 
were more than sixteen years of age. Previous to this there was 
no compulsory poor relief in France. In each Commune there was 
instituted an office for granting relief, but the Communal Council 
was not bound to vote anything for this purpose. By the new act 
not less than 4s. or more than 16s.* a month was to be given to 
an individual. The money is found partly by the Commune (i.e., 
the parish), partly by the Department, partly by the State. The 
amount granted by each authority depends on the relative poverty 
of the Commune and on the number of persons relieved. The 
poorer the Commune and the more poor it has, the less it has to 
pay in proportion. The decision rests with the local authorities, 
but there can be appeals to a Departmental Committee and to the 
Council of State. It is alleged that there is a tendency for the 
local authorities to be too ready to grant relief. I have not found 
any statistics showing the total amount spent in a year, but in this 
year’s Budget a sum of £1,840,000 was voted as the share to be 
paid by the State, and on the 3oth of June, 1909, there were 
507,167 persons receiving relief. The law will probably be soon 
altered so as to give greater power of control to the State, and 
also probably to increase the contribution of the local authorities. 
Whatever the abuses, the law has undoubtedly relieved much 
suffering. 

In 1906 M. Clemenceau appointed M. Viviani to a new office, 
that of Minister for Labour, and brought under one head all the 
departments in which Labour is directly interested. The new 
Minister was formerly a Socialist, and he was very much criticised 
for his first speech, in which he said that ‘‘as the lights in the 


* In Paris the amount is £1 4s. a month. 
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heavens had been put out, it was the duty of governments to 
improve matters on earth.’’ But a great deal of the criticism was 
unfair. M. Viviani is an orator, and therefore fond of rhetoric, 
but all his speech really meant was that while in the old days you 
could tell the worker that he would be rewarded after death, now 
that freethought had increased you must not ask the proletariat to 
reckon on a better state of things in another world. You must 
improve his condition now. And few people—even theologians— 
would disagree with him. 

In 1906 a law was passed securing twenty-four hours’ rest a 
week to every worker. This is generally to be on Sunday, but 
another day may be chosen. It was found difficult to put this law 
in force, but things are now better. Fanciful pictures were drawn 
of Paris being as dull as a Scotch town on Sunday, but in this 
there was much exaggeration, and undoubtedly the law has given 
thousands a day of rest who would otherwise have had to work 
seven days a week. 

In 1g07 a law relating to provisions for safety, etc., on 
merchant and fishing vessels was passed, which practically is the 
same as the law in this country. It will have the same effect in 
reducing the loss of life at sea. In the same year a law was passed 
giving married women the control of their earnings. Also in 1907 
the laws relating to the courts for settling disputes between em- 
ployers and workers were consolidated. The special courts— 
called Conseils de Prudhommes—are elected by employers and 
workers to decide disputes about wages, and there is no appeal in 
cases where the sum involved is under 412. The parties must 
appear in person, and the fees are very low. Since 1908 women 
may act as judges. The object is to decide a question quickly and 
cheaply, and the act has given great satisfaction. 

In 1908 pensions were granted to sailors over fifty years of 
age. The system adopted is one of contributions from the men, 
the shipowner, and the State. If the man is lost at sea, pensions 
on a reduced scale are given to the widow and orphans. In the 
same year the use of white phosphorus was prohibited in the manu- 
facture of matches. And in 1909 a law was passed forbidding the 
use of white lead in any kind of paint after 1914. By a minis- 
terial decision this has not been allowed to be used on any govern- 
ment buildings since 1901. In the same year the payment of 
wages in public houses was forbidden. Working men must be 
paid at least twice a month. A system of pensions to railway 
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servants similar to that already adopted for miners and seamen 
was adopted. It begins at fifty years of age for drivers and fire- 
men, at fifty-five for porters and outdoor employees, and at sixty 
for clerks. 

The Senate is at present discussing a large scheme of old age 
pensions which was passed some years ago by the Chamber of 
Deputies. If it is passed, I hope to devote a short article to it next 
month. I am afraid that this list of measures must be rather 
wearisome, but I hope that I have been able to show that the 
Republic has not forgotten her humble citizens, and that something 
has been done to incorporate the proletariat into society. 

PauL DESCOURS 

[In writing this article I would like to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to the Bulletin de l’ Office du Travail, and to documents 
sent me by our co-religionist, M. Fagnot. | 


SCIE NCH SAN DLO ray 


Mr GouLp, in reviewing two popular histories of science 
in the January number of this Review raises the interesting 
question of the poetical and artistic treatment of scientific facts. 
In the Positivist state of the future, an education based on science 
and humanised by religion will be artistic in its very essence. A 
synthetic view of nature, in which every phenomenon studied falls 
into place as a part of a great whole, lends itself in the highest 
degree to artistic expression, since the meanest fact gains dignity 
when studied, not in isolation, but in relation to the entire ite 
of Humanity. Our present educational system, or, rather con- 
fusion and absence of system, falls far short of this ideal, and the 

peeve referred to by Mr. Gould is a real and urgent one. 
e enthusiasm for scientifi iti i 
industrial progress of ee ee eles fine a 
: ght about a reaction 
against that older classical and formal literary education, which 
still retains its hold on the larger English public schools bie has 
elsewhere been to a great extent supplanted by teaching Hea a 
direct practical object. The reaction has proceeded very far, and 
ar almost complete divorce between scientific and literary tenn 
ing has been established. Then, too, the materialistic direction 
taken by scientific thought about the middle of the last century 
’ 
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reducing the study of all phenomena to that of the mechanism of 
molecular movements, is largely responsible for the dry-as-dust 
presentation of the facts of science by most modern writers. In 
this way a feeling has arisen, and is now very prevalent, that 
grace of literary expression is out of place in a scientific treatise, 
and that the introduction of the poetical or artistic point of view 
must cause the work itself to be regarded with suspicion, as 
probably unsound. 


No one will suggest that memoirs dealing with minute investi- 
gations, intended for presentation to a society of specialists, should 
be expressed in poetical language, or should be eloquent in any 
other way than by the clear and concise statement of the facts 
described and of the conclusions to be drawn from them. Ever 
with such limitations, however, the orderly presentation of facts 
and reasoning, and the adequacy of the expression to its subject, 
may give a quiet dignity to an abstruse original paper. The 
present cleavage between scientific and literary studies, combined 
with the encouragement which modern education gives to a narrow 
specialist outlook on nature, leads too frequently to the hasty 
publication of ill-arranged experimental results and conclusions, 
baldly expressed in slipshod English, thickly sprinkled with bar- 
barous technical terms. 


The evil is much greater when it extends to the presentation of 
scientific facts in popular works intended for readers without 
special training. An audience of specialists is not critical of 
literary style, and even a badly expressed memoir is soon appre- 
ciated at its proper value by the audience for whom it is intended, 
but in writings designed for untrained readers and for children, 
the form is almost as important as the matter. Accuracy of fact 
and precision of statement are in the highest degree essential, 
whilst the presentation should be at once logical and artistic. 


A vast mass of popular scientific literature already exists, in- 
tended to convey the results of modern research to the public 
outside the societies of specialists, and this literature increases 


rapidly from year to year. Whilst much of it is admirable in 
intention and even praiseworthy in execution, the great majority 
of works of this class fail in one of two ways. Either the work 


consists of a dry abridgement of a text-book, stating facts 
baldly and with an excessive use of technical terms, 
or it is ‘‘ written down ”’ to the supposed intelligence of its readers, 
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and expressed in language which is inflated, sentimental, and in- 
accurate. Both types abound among popular works on astronomy, 
and on the lives of plants and animals. Works of the first type 
either cause the reader to regard science as consisting of a cata- 
logue of statements to be committed to memory, or disgust him 
with the subject by the repulsive dryness of its presentation; those 
of the second encourage looseness of thought and expression, and 
evade every idea calling for thoughtful attention, whilst both exalt 
‘rivial details at the expense of fundamental principles. 

Such works are commonly written by the wrong persons. With 
rare exceptions, only those who have themselves worked in a field 
of investigation, and whose acquaintance with the facts is derived 
from direct contact, are really qualified to interpret those facts 
to the lay public. Here and there, even under our present imper- 
fect system of education, a teacher may be found, whose synthetic 
grasp enables him to select what is essential and to reject super- 
fluous detail in the work of others, and to present their results 
in a form which may be generally understood, but, as a rule, the 
best exponents of a science are likely to be those who have them- 
selves contributed to its advancement. Unfortunately, original 
workers are often quite unable to communicate their knowledge 
intelligibly to any but experts, hence the scarcity of satisfactory 
popular works on science. 

Formerly, when the field of knowledge was so circumscribed 
that a man could be master of a science, and not merely of some 
small section of it, and when progress was slo v, so that the posi- 
tion of the science changed little from year to year, text-books were 
the work of a life-time, and were often written with a literary skill 
and polish which was not hampered by rigid confinement within a 
limited space. Now, the leisurely treatment of natural forms found 
in the works of a Buffon has given way to the closely-serried 
catalogues of species which compose the greater part of such a 
work as the Cambridge Natural History. That science has lost 
far more than it has gained by the change is certain. The living 
interest of the subject, and the direct appeal to the imagination 
and sympathies, have been smothered under accumulated masses 
of detail, and the modern text-book is apt to give no more than the 
dry bones of science. In the study of natural forms, especially, 
the clear, vivid comprehension of the conditions of life of fannie 
animals and plants, at which the older writers aimed, tends to dis- 
ippear, and its loss is in no way compensated for by the detailed 
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acquaintance with a large number of rare and unimportant types, 
or by a minute analysis of structural detail. 

The fully developed combination of the scientific with the 
poetical or artistic faculties in one mind is rare in modern times, 
although common enough among the leaders of the Renascence. 
Goethe, perhaps the most perfect type of a man in whom intellect 
and activity were developed in due proportion, was at once poet, 
man of science, philosopher, and statesman, and may be chosen to 
represent the modern mind at its best. His acquaintance with 
scientific facts and his sympathies with the spirit of research are as 
obvious in his imaginative as in his purely scientific writings. The 
poet’s love for unity and order in all natural things led him to 
seek for harmonies overlooked by other more prosaically minded 
investigators, and resulted in his brilliant discoveries in the mor- 
phology of animals and plants. That he followed a will-of-the- 
wisp in his researches on optics, and so brought himself into angry 
collision with the scientific leaders of his day, is unfortunate, but 
is no more to be imputed to his poetical mind than are the blunders 
in physics of the philosopher Bacon. 

Since Goethe, the most attractive figure of all those who have 
looked on nature with the eye of the poet and artist is Ruskin, 
whose scientific work is far from having received due appreciation, 
even from those who most honour him as a teacher. It must be 
admitted that Ruskin’s want of sympathy with many of the ten- 
dencies of modern scientific investigation sometimes led him to 
take up an attitude of hostility towards researches which he did 
not fully understand. His early training had been very deficient in 
this respect, and his acquaintance with the laboratory methods of 
science was so imperfect that he continually failed to appreciate 
the value of results.obtained by their means. But when he deals 
with the forms of mountains or of clouds, or with the crystallisa- 
tion of minerals, things which he had loved and studied from child- 
hood, no professed investigator surpasses him and few have 
equalled him in the accuracy and minuteness of his observations. 
To take a single instance, his various papers on the crystallisation 
of silica, now collected with his geological writings in vol. xxvi of 
the library edition, deserve careful study as examples of pains- 
taking research and of accurate description in clear, un-technical 
English, of which it is impossible to mistake the meaning. 

The horror with which researches into animal anatomy often 
inspired him was mainly due to his conviction, essentially a true 
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one, that naturalists had been seduced by the minute study of skele- 
tons and viscera from that of the forms and activities of living 
beings, which he regarded as of primary importance. His seeming 
arrogance towards the specialists in other departments of science 
—magnified by his habit of playful exaggeration—is most often 
due to the difficulty he experienced in getting answers to simple 
and really fundamental questions, whilst they offered him an over- 
whelming mass of what he regarded as irrelevant detail. How 
willing he was to learn from those able to teach him and to appre- 
ciate his point of view may be seen on reading his correspondence 
with Mr. (now Sir) Oliver Lodge on the formation of clouds, which 
has been recently printed. Had he received more kindly assist- 
ance of this sort from his scientific contemporaries we might have 
had school-books of botany, geology, and ornithology which would 
have inspired a generation. As it is, ‘‘Proserpina,’’ ‘‘Deucalion,”’ 
and his other scientific writings remain merely brilliant fragments, 
from which his successors will learn much, but which can never 
serve as manuals of instruction. 

How the teaching of Ruskin combines with that of Comte and 
of Spencer to indicate the true method of scientific education may 
perhaps be considered in a second article. Ceci. H. DescH 


THE REFERENDUM 


As the crisis develops, two currents of opinion, apparently diver- 
gent, are seen in the Progressive camp. On the one side, there is 
a determination that the single and definite issue of the limitation 
of the veto shall not be.confused by the introduction of the question 
of the Reform of the Second Chamber, for which the plans are 
innumerable. If Sieyes could look down on us from some Elysian 
Fields open to revolutionary Abbés, he might feel that he was at 
last avenged on his English critics; or an observer of our time 
might recognise that the constitution-building so popular in the 
time of the French Revolution, was due to the needs of the situa- 
tion and not to some hypothetical peculiarity of the French charac- 
ter. On the other side, there is a very large preponderance of 
reasoned opinion against the unrestrained power of a single 
chamber, although the country has for a long time.past acquiesced 
in such a situation whenever a Conservative Government has been 

in power. The divergence, however, is apparent rather than real. 
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The active politicians of the more advanced school are perfectly 
justified in refusing to permit the plain issue of the absolute veto 
to be evaded or confused. But the theorists cannot be blamed for 
discussing the reforms which must necessarily follow, and which 
can be most profitably discussed while they are still free from the 
shackles of electoral pledges and party discipline. Among those 
who are most strongly opposed to government by a single omni- 
potent chamber is Mr. J. A. Hobson, who has recently published a 
work in which he makes a strong plea for the Referendum.* This, 
indeed, is far from exhausting the interest of his book. Another 
section deals with the connection between the New Liberalism and 
Socialism, and contains a paper of wonderful penetration on the 
Psychology of Public Enterprise, originally read before the 
Sociological Society. It is in its calm discrimination a crushing 
rebuke to the ‘‘Moderate’’ who sees the Social Revolution in every 
extension of public activity, and to the Socialist who clamours for 
the extinction of all private industry. A third section on ‘‘Applied 
Democracy”’ contains a delightful article on Charity Organisation. 
But for the present, we must keep to the Referendum. 

Mr. Hobson brushes aside the objection that it would kill repre- 
sentative government ; for as he points out, the old theory that the 
electors chose competent men to whose discretion they committed 
the task of legislation, no longer squares with our practice. Repre- 
sentative government in that sense has been already killed by 
mandates, pledges, and party organisation. But perhaps he passes 
over another consideration too lightly. A Senate in which many 
members would have held official position would be much more 
likely to be influenced by the practical necessities of the situation 
than would a vast electorate, unused to official responsibilities. . 
The Duke of Wellington would probably have found it much more 
difficult tu carry Catholic Emancipation by a Referendum than to 
persuade the House of Lords to reverse its previous policy on the 
question; the necessity of maintaining the tranquillity of Ireland 
which so powerfully affected him would have weighed less with 
the mass of the people. It is for this reason, as well as because 
of its complications, that finance is by general agreement excluded 
from reference to the people. But there are other subjects besides 
finance on which legislation would be demanded for the practical 
necessities of government, where nevertheless the people would be 


*«The Crisis of Liberalism: New Issues of Rome ey By) Jia: 
Hobson. P. S. King & Son. 6s. net. : 
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almust certain to judge on general principles or deeply-rooted pre- 
judice. Another series of measures withdrawn from the scope of 
the referendum in Switzerland are those of local application; but if 
this was applied to all Irish Bills, a vast number of contentious 
measures likely to lead to differences of opinion between the two 
Chambers would remain in their present position. And at this 
point, it may be well to note that Mr. Hobson makes the problem 
seem simpler than it is, by treating the United Kingdom as a single 
national organism. It is of course two organisms, in which the 
smaller endeavours to make up for its inferior strength by concen- 
tration ca the single issue of self-preservation and self-develop- 
ment. By watchful persistence, it seeks to turn every opportunity 
to advantage. It would be a great disadvantage to have its claims 
submitted once and again at long intervals to a general vote in 
which the larger organism would have an immense preponderance. 
This is the justification of the Irish opposition to the referendum. 


For the same reason the small minorities of Faddists, who 
seek by unity and persistence to oyerride the will of the majority, 
would oppose the referendum; but as they have not got behind 
them the majority of a separate organism, they must use other 
means to obtain their power. By log-rolling and still more by 
extracting pledges from candidates in return for.their votes, they 
may be able to make the will of a small minority prevail, and it is 
not necessary to be a democrat in order to see the danger and in- 
justice of such a process. _ It is one of the strongest arguments for 
the referendum that it is by far the most effective remedy for this 
evil. It is, however, a curious instance of the survival of old 
democratic prejudices in an unexpected place, that Mr. Hobson 
objects to that preponderance of the Cabinet in legislation which is 
now the chief safeguard against the Faddists. The Cabinet at 
least observes some order and proportion in the legislation it pro- 
duces ; sc far as a general election gives any definite result it is a 
vote of ccnfidence in the leaders of the victorious party. The 
private member represents only a single constituency ; his opportu- 
nity depends not on the importance of his bill, but on the chance of 
the ballot; he collects in a thin House various other Faddists who 
hope for similar support when their turn comes; and had he only 
time enough, if his bill does not touch the interests of powerful 
classes, he may pass into law a measure about which the public 
have never been consulted and have hardly heard. But I am much 
less of « democrat than Mr. Hobson. 
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Many of the arguments adduced against the referendum apply 
equally to other checks on government by a Single Chamber. Its 
advocates ‘‘are not obliged to show that it is a flawless instru- 
ment.’’ They need only show that it has advantages over its 
rivals. But there is one argument that must be noticed. It is 
said, and with some modicum of truth, that in Switzerland its effect 
has been conservative. This is really its strongest recommenda- 
tion; for it is conservative without being plutocratic. Even an 
elected Senate would like other bodies of elected persons be drawn 
chiefly from classes whose mode of life and economic interests 
differed from that of the masses of the people. In a Senate of 
eminent men, this feature would be intensified. And there are 
circumstances in the present time that make this a consideration 
of the first importance. When Voltaire expressed his distrust of 
the popular control of government, he had a true appreciation of 
the danger to progress which would result from subordinating in- 
telligence to ignorance. But in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, intellectual liberty was the first necessity. In the twentieth 
century, we are faced with a different problem. We are at the 
beginning of a period of social legislation. We want a check on 
revolutionary haste, without weighting the scales in favour of 
plutocracy. Where can we find such a check save in the natural 
conservatism of the mass of the people? S. H. Swinny 


IS RELIGION FAITH IN DUTY? 


Tue motto of Bayard and of chivalry was ‘‘Do thy duty, come what 
may.’’ At the close of a long investigation,* Professor Boutroux 
arrives at the same ethics, but in a delicate medium—‘‘mystical,”’ 
he himself calls it, of theism : 


The religious spirit is nothing else than faith in duty, the search 
after well-being and universal love, those secret channels of every high 
and beneficent activity. . . . The idea of duty is an active and potent 
idea, which bestows on the object in which we embody it an incomparable 
authority. And all the forces which prompt human activity, all the 
main causes of great historical movements, are those “ imponderables,” 
which we picture through symbolical explanations, but which we shall 
never be able to comprise in formule. 


M. Boutroux means that creeds, churches, modes of worship, etc., 
are symbols which each in turn serve as vehicles of the religious 


* “ Science and Religion in Contemporary Philosophy,”’ by Emile Boutroux. 
Trans. Jonathan Nield. (Duckworth. 8s. net.) 400 pp. - 
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spirit; Lut the vehicles are impermanent, the scholastic formule 
even less enduring, while devotion to the moral law remains as the 
true formative principle of civilisation. The Positivist assents to 
these general propositions, but it is not his custom to speak of 
religion as ‘‘faith in duty,’’ but rather (and more concretely) faith 
in Humanity. M. Boutroux seems to regard even Humanity as 
too rigid a symbol of the ideal. At the end of what is otherwise a 
very just account of Positivism, he assumes an unsatisfied air. He 
objects to being limited to the Real and the Useful, as attributes 
of the Highest. In Platonic exaltation, he soars to the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Good, towards which the Real and Useful are 
but preliminaries. The very heroes of the Positivist Calendar, he 
says, took a flight beyond the human data, beyond earth and fact, 
beyond the known. Evidently, then, M. Boutroux prefers that his 
ideal should be more indefinite, more suggestive of the infinite, 
more «kin to the absolute than Positivism. He says Comte 
encloses us in too smail a universe : 

Comte forbids us to see anything, to look for anything, beyond the 


world that we inhabit. This world, according to him, suffices as our 
be-all and end-all. 


I hardly think students of Comte’s ‘‘Subjective Synthesis’’ will 
accept this statement as adequate. ‘he Positivist Trinity carries 
us from Humanity to the Earth, and from the Earth to Starry 
Space. This vast realm is the object of our study and our reve- 
rence. We are to place ourselves in calm, confident, and brave 
relationship with the cosmic Destiny, while avoiding the perplexity 
of theistic explanations. ‘There is nothing in Positivism that denies 
us the vision of whatever noble things our great environment may 
reveal in the future. But whatever the splendid disclosures may 
be, our religion will still retain Humanity as its centre and her 
service as the chief end of man. New unveilings of the glory of 
the Universe will but furnish new grace to that Genius which com- 
prehends the glory. In the course of his first chapter, devoted to 
Comte’s scheme of the Positive religion, M. Boutroux would him- 
self seem so far impressed with this compelling force of the worship 
of Humanity that he uses theistic terms while professing to follow 
Comte’s exposition : 


_ Under the irresistible influence of this sovereign power our nature 
is transformed, altruism prevailing over selfishness. In turning God- 
ward, a love for our fellows becomes practical instead of theoretical, 
spontaneous instead of forced. Our hearts are knit in God: 


This is not strictly Positivist language. Yet M. Boutroux feels 
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so sympathetic towards our high aim that he half-unconsciously 
expresses it in words which suggest a reality beyond man. In 
that case, Positivism can scarcely be so narrowing in its effect as 
he in other passages appears to surmise. When M. Boutroux 
examines the First Principles of Herbert Spencer, he might be 
expected to experience pleasure in the doctrine of that Unknowable 
Absolute which ‘‘wells up, and is, in some way, presented to us in 
consciousness’’; that is to say, the Reality of things announces 
itself on the one side in the vast objective world, and on the other 
side in the ultimately inexplicable mind of man. But here again 
the Professor dissents. He demands that there shall be a relation 
between us and the outer (if one may say ‘‘outer’’) Infinite. He 
even murmurs the Lord’s Prayer at this point—‘‘Thy will be done 
on earth, as in Heaven so on Earth.’’ The Monism of Heckel 
might at first sight promise a reconciliation of the Human and the 


Infinite. M. Boutroux fails to find any such reconciliation. 
Heckel certainly asserts that brute matter and God are solvable 
into the Universal One. But the solution is only verbal. For 


Heckel abruptly introduces into his world traces of Truth, Beauty, 
and Goodness. These are really acts of choice. They are dis- 
criminations. They imply a division of the One into Truth and 
error, Goodness and evil, and so on. Very well (so argues 
Boutroux), but while allowing such principles to enter we might as 
well open the portals to a Revealed God. Heckel is after all a 
dualist. 

I pause here to remind the reader that our Professor himself 
finally rests in the thought of religion as being ‘‘Faith in Duty.”’ 
Religion, in all its experiences, ‘‘discerns an aspect Godward.”’ 

This basic thought of the Professor’s governs his interesting 
discussion of Psychology and Sociology as humanist explanations 
of religious idealism. Analyse mind as you will; expose the his- 
toric process of social development as you will; at the end of the 
laborious system-building you will be confronted by the fact that— 


for the individual, the belief in obligation, in duty, in the sacred, is a 
faith, an adhesion that is contingent and disinterested. 


That is to say, we still feel drawn beyond the human and the finite, 
and inevitably relate our moral life to a universal life and being. 
Naturalism, then, cannot assist us in our pilgrimage of grace. 
What will the spiritualistic tendency avail? The second part of the 
treatise deals with this question. We are invited to consider the 
claims of Ritschl and the Pragmatists and William James. — Ritschl 
separated the religious life from the scientific sphere: He detached 
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the Inward Light from the lamp, the faith from the creed. All the 
same, Ritschl placed a value on Bible and Revelation. But the 
nineteenth century has sapped these formalities, and left the soul 
to rely on its subjective convictions. And even these convictions 
are approached, scrutinised, tested, discussed by sociological 
science. Now we know the mind of M. Boutroux. He has in 
reserve the conception of the Infinite as the sanction of Duty. So 
we may be sure he will not allow that science, whether as a study 
of facts or as a critical instrument, shall determine the function of 
the spiritual life. He turns to the Pragmatists and their Philo- 
sophy of Action. Whatever guides experience, whatever in the 
everyday world does, as a matter of fact, meet the need of the 
social faculty, the artistic faculty, the far-reaching religious faculty, 
let that be the human agenda and the spring of philosophy. But, 
argues M. Boutroux, the practical deed, the practical working- 
programme, is but a vehicle of an idea, the structure which is the 
outcome of feeling, need, desire, will, intellectual concept, and (as 
Lester Ward would say) the telic spirit. William James represents 
what may be called the Higher Pragmatism (this is not M. 
Boutroux’s phrase). He affirms that the religious life,—the life of 
the mystic, the saint, and the convert,—is a practical self-renewal 
and self-creation which, without needing the testimony of Bible or 
Science, discloses its own worthiness and perpetual beauty. But 
neither will this attitude satisfy our Professor. It over-emphasises 
the individual self-direction and self-satisfaction. Even if it calls 
in faith, and links the soul to God by this faith; yet the faith is too 
much a subjective product, too much a personal and passionate 
quality. And besides, the social elements of religion, i.e., united 
worship, ritual, and common traditions, are a legitimate part of the 
spiritual life which a purely individual mysticism is apt to neglect. 

At this point, M. Boutroux begins to write his Conclusion. He 
has reviewed the Naturalistic tendency and the Spiritualistic ten- 
dency. The first, in effect, expresses the scientific temper, the 
second the spiritual temper; or, on the one side, intellect, on the 
other side, conscience. 

One has to be careful. M. Boutroux is now persuading us to 
adopt a division which may lead us to a position out of harmony 
with Positivism. It is evident that, in postulating the conscience 
as a spiritual force antithetic to science and the naturalistic temper, 
he is ently drawing us towards the Infinite which forms his ulti- 
mate sanction of service, honour, and love. 

Assuredly we will agree with him when he says: “‘The laws 
which science propounds are, and continue, not absolute affirma- 
tions, but questions which the experimentalist puts to Nature, and 
which he is ready to state in modified terms if Nature refuses to 
be adapted to them.’’ This is the doctrine of relativity familiar to 
students of Comte. But M. Boutroux seeks to carry us to his 
Infinite by means of this doctrine. If (he reasons) science has to 
change its utterances, these utterances are but symbols temporarily 
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substituted for things; and in those eternal things the soul of man 
will move as in a world of larger experience and purer vision. 
Out of this world issues the call to Duty. The pragmatic reason 
can invent arguments for custom, mode, tradition, manners, utili- 
ties, but— 

We do not succeed either in depriving duty of its suprasensible character, 
or in eliminating it from human life. Every time that a man, before 
acting, examines himself thoroughly with respect to the reasons which 
ought to determine his actions, he encounters, sooner or later, the ques- 
tion of duty, and he is only satisfied if he can respond to it. And before 
any authority whatsoever can be admitted, there must hover above it 
the universal, sovereign law of duty. 

It is natural for the author to quote Schiller’s poem of the mys- 
terious visitant : ‘‘She was not born in the valley, and none knew 
whence she came.”’ 

It +s as well that, in the eloquent metaphysic of Professor 
Boutroux, we should see how the theological idea has been driven 
from the primitive fetish to Yahveh and Zeus, from Yahveh and 
Zeus to Allah and the Christian Trinity, and thence to Deism and 
the Inward Light of the Quakers, and thence to the remote atmo- 
sphere where it hovers as unseen sovereign—and unlovable. There 
are, nevertheless, many beautiful and helpful passages in the work ; 
many penetrating observations on the various philosophies of life 
which come under the author’s criticism. By all means let duty be 
a precious factor in our daily round; and let us keep duly and 
humbly aware of the Infinities. But the Positivist finds the fulness 
of religion in the song of his church : 

May Faith in Humanity teach us how to live, 
May hope in Humanity strengthen us in need, 
May love for Humanity fill our hearts, 

Giving Peace within us and with all men. 


F. J. GouLp 


SOCIAL, (ORD E Ek: 


A BOOK on government by a writer who is at once a politician 
in the front rank and a social theorist is well-nigh certain to 
prove of prime interest to all concerned in social probiems. When 
the writer is also one who strives to view the matter from the 
sociological standpoint he is certain to receive sympathetic atten- 
tion from readers of this Review, even if they do not find them- 
selves in accord with his theories and conclusions. In his 
Socialism and Government,* published as No. VIII. of the Socialist 
Library, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has given us a fine presentation 
of what he conceives to be the Socialist theory of State organisa- 


* ‘ Socialism and Government.’’ By J. R. Macdonald, M.P. (Independent 
Labour Party, 23, Bride Lane, E.C. Two vols., paper 1s. ; cloth 1s. 6d. each 
vol.) 
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tion. His definition of the State I prefer to give in his own 
words :— 

“By the State, the Socialist does not mean some coercive authority 
ruling over individuals as an outside power, nor yet a majority ruling 
by force ; he means something of the nature of an organic body in which 
the various organs finds a place in a unified personality, and discover 
their liberty in that personality. The State is, therefore, the political 
personality of the whole community, both in internal and external 
relationships. 

Primarily intended to deal with governmental problems from 
a Socialistic standpoint, Mr. Macdonald has much to say that 
will prove of immediate interest to all students of and partakers 
in public affairs, the writer being admitted by both friends and 
opponents to be one of the cleverest Parliamentarians and political 
organisers of the day. It is almost certain that Mr. Macdonald 
will find some of the keenest dissenters from his opinions amongst 
Socialists, for he vigorously denounces many of the views which 
they hold in politics as being individualistic and anarchic rather 
than Socialistic. This, in my opinion, he fully sustains. It is 
not to be wondered at, if such is the case, for hitherto Socialists, 
as a body, have been more disposed to destructive than to con- 
structive criticism and activities. (It might also be said that, 
further, they have not had the leisure requisite for such philo- 
scphising were it not for the fact that these volumes must have 
been largely composed and written in the precincts of Parliament, 
during the debates on the present Budget.) 

To give some idea of the scope of these volumes it is sufficient 
to give the headings of the various chapters, such as the defini- 
tion of the State, the Franchise, its political organisation; Party 
Politics and the Party Machine; Democracy and Empire, and the 
Socialist State. In reference to this last, it will probably come 
as a surprise to those not conversant with Socialist doctrines at 
first hand to find Mr. Macdonald criticising the founders of the 
German social democratic organisation, Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, for their view that the achievement of Socialism means 
the abolition of the State. Rather, he holds that the State is an 
essential organ of any form of society, thereby indicating that he 
takes the sociological view of society as an organism in which 
every function is related to a special organ, and each organ vitally 
so to the whole. The State Mr. Macdonald has in view is a com- 
pletely democratic State. He claims that this form of govern- 
ment gives the greatest stability. On the question of political 
machinery he has much to say that is profoundly interesting. One 
question that is agitating the minds of politicians at the present 
mement is how to avoid a person representing a constituency 
when he has only obtained a minority of votes, and it is on this 
point that Mr. Macdonald will meet with considerable opposition 
from those with whom he is working most intimately. Far from 
being concerned at such a result, he looks upon it as the expres- 
sion. of the dominant will of the constituency, and affirms that 
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any plan for securing a different verdict will make matters worse 
tather than better. To the second ballot he objects on the ground 
that it has led, and will lead to discreditable bargains to secure 
votes, and that whereas the party machine had to work by con- 
siderable guesswork before the first poll, it will be more unscrupu- 
lously used with the result of that poll as a known factor. To 
the transferable vote he objects because it is the electors’ first 
chcice that is most valuable as a test of opinion and guide to the 
responsible statesman; that the second choice is much more 
cbscure in its meaning, and a very unreliable index of the drift 
of public feeling; but he seems to prefer this method as the 
least objectionable, and certainly it would be possible to record 
the first choice in order to give the statesman a reliable guide to 
the actual opinion of the electorate. ‘These drawbacks, he con- 
tends, will be intensified in the case of Proportional Representa- 
tion, and also claims that it will lead to a weakening of popular 
control over the Government, and to an increase of the power 
of the caucus. To understand this objection to the full it is neces- 
sary to have in mind our author’s theory of government. Govern- 
ment, to be effective, must be carried on by a fairly homogeneous 
party, responsible to the electorate for its declared and realised 
policy, and not by a casual alliance of groups elected upon some 
special issue such as temperance or the taxation of land values. 
Any bargaining and estimation of the importance of these special 
issues should be carried out previous to the election of candidates, 
and not afterwards. 

Comte tells us that “The essential problem in all social order 
is to attain the maximum amount of freedom consistent with 
social coherence.” “Liberty,” says Mr. Macdonald, “in matters 
of social conduct, is nothing more than the harmony between an 
individual and society.” He might have gone further and asserted 
that only in an ordered society can man really achieve freedom, 
more especially positive freedom. The supposition that a man 
living outside the bounds of social order is free, supposing such 
man existed, is utterly chimerical. Freedom from social restraint 
he would certainly enjoy so long as he remained an _ isolated 
being, but none the less he would find himself controlled and 
dominated by natural conditions and laws against which his un- 
aided powers of action and reason would avail him but little. 
Certain it is that, with the exception of periods of anarchy which 
occur in the transition of society from one stage to another, social 
restraints tend to increase positive liberty. As Mr. Wells has 
pithily put it: “Consider what freedom a man possesses con- 
sequent upon the prohibition of the right of private warfare— 
z.¢., the right/to kill.” 

The State, according to this work, is an active one, exercising 
more and more power in the direction of controlling physical and 
economic development, so that it shall be possible for every 
citizen to utilise the capacities he possesses to their fullest power, 
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always on condition that they shall not be used in a manner pre- 
judicial to the welfare of the community. This is in line both 
with the views of our leading social thinkers and present-day 
political development. Indeed, it is in accord with the view taken 
by all constructive statesmen since the modern State arose on the 
ruins of the Roman Empire. The negative or passive State of the 
economists and political philosophers of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury never existed in fact, and was a conception born of the 
period of transition in which the regulations of an outworn State 
machinery had become a galling restraint upon the new forces 
of industrial development. The New Liberalism and the Tariff 
Reform movement have this in common with each other, and with 
Socialism, that all seek to use the machinery of government to 
carry their schemes into practice. Further, it is interesting to 
note that the Unionist Party is now preparing to advocate social 
reform on parallel lines to those of the present Government, 
having apparently discovered that Tariff Reform alone is powerless 
to capture the great industrial centres, quite unconcerned with 
the obvious comment that two panaceas tend to mutually exclude 
each other. ' 

What is wanted for such a State is not so much the representa- 
tion of every opinion that can find enough supporters in the whole 
of the country to return a few members with a mandate upon 
their special fad, but rather an expression of the general will of 
the community with sufficient driving power to give effect to that 
will. 

The Referendum Mr. Macdonald roundly denounces as a purely 
individualistic device, which, under the pretence of giving the 
people a greater veice in the control of affairs, really gives greater 
pewer to the forces of reaction, and cites the experience of Switzer- 
land. He might also have instanced the fact that it was the 
referendum, or plebiscite, which placed the third Napoleon in 
control of supreme power in France, and led to the great national 
disaster of the Franco-Prussian war. 

On the much-debated topic, at the present time, of a Second 
Chamber, the author declares that the only kind possible is one 
which shall have no power of determining policy, but only of revi- 
sion, though he shrewdly suggests it might also give definitions, 
where necessary, of the intentions and desires of the framers of 
Acts, and such definitions or decisions should be held as binding 
upon Courts of Law, thus abolishing the often mischievous 
creation of “case” or “judge-made” law. 

Thus far I have only been able to deal with a few of the points 
raised in this interesting work, and space will not permit me to 
adequately discuss the opinions expressed upon the questions of 
Imperialism and Colonial Preference, the relations of democracy 
with subject and coloured people, with their corollaries of economic 
and political exploitation, and racial antagonisms; the danger of 
democracies allowing pro-consuls to hold despotic sway over such 
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races and so cultivate a temper which can ill brook the restraints 
of public opinion. To the further elucidation of these questions 
of vital import to the people of these islands I must refer my 
readers to the work itself. Hy. Tompkins — 


PPE eb UE BERD 


MaETERLINCK’S play of ‘‘The Blue Bird’’ is a poem after Comte’s 
own heart; it is an admirable example of the Positivist poetry 
which he foresaw, under the illumination of his genius, as bound to 
arrive in the future. This play is an act of creative imagination, 
bringing all human life within the compass of a children’s drama. 
It is a delightful illustration of the Fetichism which belongs to the 
childhood of the race and of the individual, and yet it offers us 
throughout a presentation of Humanity thoroughly in accord with 
Positivism. It is Positivism in a fairy-tale; it is Comte for children 
on the surface, and Comte for thinkers in its deeper import and 
meaning. It is pleasant to see one of the most original, profound, 
and suggestive men of genius of our time, such as M. Maeterlinck, 
so thoroughly at one with the teachings and aspirations of 
Positivism as he shows himself to be in this work. 

Mr. Herbert Trench, to whom we owe the production of the 
play, sums it up in this way in a preface to the book: ‘‘The girl 
Mytyl, the boy Tyltyl, in their dream, travel out of darkness, 
through the half-hostile environment of an alien Nature, pursuing 
their never-ending quest of the Blue Bird, which symbolises Happi- 
ness, aided only by Light, by their own courageous hearts, and by 
that steadfast friend of Humanity, the Dog. The children are 
taken through the regions of Fairyland, through the Past, through 
the unborn Future, even past Night and the Grave, back to their 
humble cottage. As they go, one by one all the blind ancient 
terrors fall away, leaving Man confronted with a fate which is 
ever clearer to his gaze.’’ Mr. Trench adds: ‘‘Maeterlinck has 
thus put a whole philosophy into a gay fairy-tale, that may be 
understood and enacted and laughed over by a child. It will have 
no less charm for the wise and the mature.”’ 

From the indications already given, those who know their 
Comte will have seen how close the story keeps to the Positive 
philosophy of human life and destiny. In the first act a fairy 
appears to the two children in the night, while their bedroom is 
flooded with a magic light. There is a knock at the cottage door, 
and while they hesitate to open, the big latch is seen to rise of 
itself with a grating noise; the door half opens to admit a little old 
woman dressed in green, with a red hood on her head. She asks, 
“‘Have you the grass here that sings or the bird that is blue?”’ 
Her little girl, who is very ill, has been asking for them. The 
fairy gives the boy Tyltyl a little green hat, with a big diamond 
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in the cockade, which confers a power of magical sight. So the 
story goes on. 

One of the most notable scenes in the play is a vision of the 
Dead. It is full of Comte’s idea of subjective immortality. The 
Dead are not dead so long as we remember them; and we have 
our private and personal immortals, as it were. Just as the great 
Souls of Mankind are immortal for the race, so those whom we 
have personally loved are not lost to us, but live on in our hearts 
and minds ; and may continue thus to live until we in our turn pass 
into the subjective life, which will correspond to the force and 
goodness of our personality. Still more characteristically Posi- 
tivist is the Kingdom of the Future, to which we are introduced. 
Then follow some wonderful passages, in which we are enabled to 
see the Unborn Children, busied with the inventions and gifts of 
all kinds which they are destined to take with them when they go 
forth to be born upon the Earth. We are given a touching 
description of the departure of the children whose morning it is to 
make their advent on Earth to the song of the expectant mothers 
coming out to meet them. 

The Blue Bird is captured, but changes colour or is lost, and 
when the party return home, Tyltyl is full of lamentation. After 
all, it turns out that his pet turtle-dove is the bluest bird that.can 
be found, and he gives it to the sick child of the neighbour. The 
child is raised from her sick-bed by the joy of it, and the neigh- 
bour comes back, holding by the hand a little girl of a fair and 
wonderful beauty, who carries Tyltyl’s dove pressed to her bosom. 
But once more the bird of happiness escapes. So ends the 
parable of this poet and prophet of our own time — Maurice 
Maeterlinck. It is part of our Positivist Faith that the race of 
prophets will never die out, as long as the human race lives and 
dwells upon the Earth. They are the prerogative of our nature. 
Blessed are they who can hearken to the prophets of their own 
generation, and have their spiritual thirst quenched with the 
living water, of which whosoever drinketh shall never thirst again. 
The pure and sparkling allegory of the Blue Bird gushes front 
the same source as the Religion of Humanity. If any find it sweet 
and refreshing, we would bid them drink also from the fountains 
opened for mankind in the works of Auguste Comte. 


Puitip THOMAS 


A NOTE ON M. BERGSON 


Ix reading Mr. Marvin’s interesting account of M. Bergson’s 
recent work* it certainly appears to me that M. Bergson is mis- 
taken in the scientific facts on which he professes to found his 
theories. For instance, his suggestion that the “fonction chloro- 


* See the Positivist Review for February, 1910, p. 309. 
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phylienne”’ in plants corresponds with the nervous system in 
animals seems to a chemist to be purely fanciful. The analogue 
of chlorophyll in the higher animal is haemoglobin, the red colour- 
ing matter of the blood. Both compounds act as catalytic agents. 
It is very interesting that the work of Piloty and Willstatter, 
published last year, has proved that chlorophyll and hemoglobin 
are closely related in chemical structure. If we are to look for 
an anologue of the nervous system in plants it must be in the 
protoplasmic threads which pass from cell to cell, perforating 
the cell-wall. It is known that impulses, which we may almost 
call nervous, are transmitted from one part of a plant to another, 
as when we make a sensitive plant close by touching it, and it is 
certainly suggestive that the living protoplasm of the plant is 
continuous through the medium of these threads. 

To take a smaller difficulty, when the author speaks, in dealing 
with the instinct of insects, of “the science of the Sphex,” is he 
not thinking of the statement by Fabre that Sphex always stings 
its caterpillar prey just over a certain ganglion, so as to paralyse 
but not kili it? But some very accurate workers, whose state- 
ments are now generally accepted, have shown that Fabre was 
carried away by his enthusiasm, and that Sphex really stings at 
random. It so happens, from the relative lengths of wasp and 
caterpillar, that the sting often enters near the ganglion, but it 
seems proved that the ganglion is not directly aimed at. 

Ceci: H. Descu 


Papat boar Gra lynn wkd 


On Sunday, April 3, Mr. Descours will address the Cheltenham 
Ethical Society, and on April 10 the Fulham Ethical Society 
(7 p.m.), on S. Francis. On April 16 (3.30 p.m.) it is hoped that 
ali who possibly can will assemble at 11, Lincoln’s Inn Iields, 
W.C., to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Gould back to London. The 
annual meeting of Members and Associates of the  Positivist 
Society, subscribers to its funds, and Members of the Women’s 
Guild will be held in the same place on Thursday, April 21 (8 p.m. 
feanair7 330) p.11.)- 
* * * 

By the death of Dr. Edward Percival Wright, which took place 
in Trinity College, Dublin, on March 2, at the age of 74, I have 
lost a very old friend—the last of those who were near me in my 
boyhood. I well remember, when I was nine years old, his 
bursting into the room with a vivid account of Lord Rosse’s 
famous telescope at Parsonstown, which he had just visited 
probably my first contact with modern science. Dr. Wright was 
for many years Professor of Botany in Trinity, and kept his 
fervent Nationalism undiminished in that Siostile environment. A 
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strenuous opponent of the Transvaal War, he was one of the 
first to join the South Africa Conciliation Committee. Though 
not a Positivist, he was a constant reader of this REVIEW. A 
friend of Ingram and Hutton, he was the means of obtaining for 
the latter the originals of Comte’s letters to Mrs. Austin, they 
having come into the possession of Mrs. Austin’s grand-daughter, 
Mrs. Ross, to whom he was bound by a long friendship. His 
warm love for his country, his zeal for liberty, his hatred of 
wrong, his wide intellectual interests, his genial, hopeful Irish 
nature, will not soon be forgotten by his friends. 
S..H. Swinny 


N- Otte: @iEss 


BirtH.—On March 8, at 9 Spring Gardens, North Kelvinside, Glasgow, to 
Dr. and Mrs. Desch, a daughter. : 

MarriaGE.—At the Mairie of Vésinet (Seine et Oise) on January 20, Major 
Mochot to Mdlle. Devries. 


The ‘‘ Positivist Review’”’ is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. W. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positivist REvizEw should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, 1o1, Lambeth Road, S.E. 

London Positivist Society.—All those who wish to see life inspired by a 
human religion, guided by a philosophy founded on science, and directed to the 
service of Man. are cordially invited to enrol themselves as Associates of the 
Soc’ety. Communications relating to the Positivist SocrEty should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham 
Park, S.W. Mr. Descours will forward the Annual Report for 1908 and the 
Programme of Summer Meetings on application by post. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 46, Addison 
Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. Cheques, etc., 
should be crossed ‘‘ The London and County Bank, Limited.’’ 

The Sunday Evening Meetings will be resumed in October. 

The following meetings will be held at 41, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
which is now the address of the Society. 

Saturday, April 16.—Reception of Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Gould on their returr 
to London, 3.30 (Tea). 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month (except 


March) at 8 p.m. Subject for April 29, ‘‘The Referendum,"’ opened by Mr. 
H. Tompkins. Non-members are invited. 


APSE. 


AQ SME IE IE IUS IO RS AY ILEUS 


Order and Progress 


No. CCIX.—May I, Igto. CHSAR 9, 122. 


(The “ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


ple me Asi abe Cae ELE VE 


WHATEVER the various supporters of the Government may have 
thought of the course, or rather the courses, it has pursued since 
the Budget was rejected by the House of Lords, the time has now 
‘come when all criticisms of its past action should be dropped, and 
all efforts directed towards carrying out the plan of campaign 
announced by the Prime Minister. At the moment of writing it 
appears that the three groups on which he has to depend for his 
majority are prepared 1o act together. Whether this alliance will 
secure ultimate victory at the polls in the impending appeal to 
the country is a question on which I will not venture to offer any 
opinion. For the immediate parliamentary battle it is evidently 
indispensable. Further no one can see. 

Mr. Asquith is reviled for enlisting the support of the 
Irish Nationalists. He is not responsible for their presence 
at Westminster; nor do they desire to be there. It is the 
Unionist party who insist on bringing them there to interfere 
in British politics. Mr. Balfour is glad enough to have his 
forces swelled by twenty-one Irish Unionists, and even by the 
O’Brienites. | Why may not Mr. Asquith seek the help of the 
Irish Nationalists? If the latter are aliens so are the former. 
Would that our parliament were rid of both of them! If all the 
103 Irish members could have been excluded from the present 
House of Commons, it would have consisted of 567 representatives 
of Great Britain, of whom 315 would have voted for the Budget 
and the anti-veto resolutions, and 252 against them; a majority of 
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sixty-three, unimpeachable as to its composition and quite suff- 
cient for any purpose. 

In determining to deal first with the powers of the Second 
Chamber, and afterwards with its constitution, the Government 
are accused of putting the cart before the horse. If they had 
taken the reverse course we may be sure the same taunt would 
have been levelled at them. The truth is that to a Second 
Chamber properly composed even the Veto might be safely given ; 
while the most restricted powers would be dangerous in the hands 
of such an assembly as Lord Rosebery contemplates. 

From this it might seem-to follow that constitution and powers 
should be provided by one and the same Bill. And so they might 
if the existing House of Lords had no voice in the decision. But, 
as the law now stands, the consent of the House of Lords is neces- 
sary before any change can be made; and it is certain that such 
consent will not be given to any reform which would satisfy the 
Government or its supporters. They are obliged, therefore, to 
direct their efforts in the first place to abolishing the absolute Veto: 
of the Lords by the institution of a time limit, as provided in the 
‘second resolution just passed in the Lower House. Up to that 
point all supporters of the Government can agree and have agreed ;. 
and if the Lords decline to accept the decision of the House of 
Commons, it is at that point that the King will be asked to 
exercise his power of creating Peers; and that, if he refuses, an 
appeal will be made to the country. 

What would happen if the Government should be defeated it is 
not my business now to enquire. But let us suppose that they 
come back from the Election with a sufficient majority. The Veto. 
would presumably be abolished either by or, what is infinitely more 
probable, without a wholesale creation of Peers. It would then 
be the duty of the Government, in accordance with the declaration 
made in the speech from the throne last February—a declaration: 
which has never been withdrawn—to propose without delay such a 
scheme for a new Second Chamber as would be likely to find! 
acceptance. Remember, that the dividing line in the House of 
Commons on that subject would not be quite the same as on the 
preliminary question of the Veto. If the proposed scheme fur- 
nished inadequate security for such a check upon hasty legislation 
as would permit the country to be consulted, the Conservative 
party in the House of Commons would certainly be reinforced by 
a secession from the Liberal ranks. Moreover, the House of 
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Lords, though shorn of its Veto and awaiting extinction, would, 
with its still remaining power of delay, be not quite negligible. 
The Government would, therefore, have every motive to conciliate 
the widest possible support. 


Why there should not be any delay in constructing a new 
Second Chamber is surely obvious. Sooner or later the swing 
otf the pendulum will produce a Tory majority in the House of 
Commons. Suppose that happened before a reformed Second 
Chamber had been created and installed; that is to say, while the 
House of Lords was still in existence. The two Houses would 
only have to pass a Bill restoring the absolute Veto, and the old 
constitution would thereby be at once revived. This is no 
extravagant imagination. Mr. Balfour has openly threatened 
that it would be done. But if the House of Lords had been 
already abolished, and its place were occupied and its functions 
exercised by a Senate of almost any kind, such a reactionary step 
would be impossible, however full of Tories the Lower House 
might be. Other security against counter-revolution there is 
none. On ne détruit que ce qu’on remplace. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more shortsighted, nothing more suicidal,-than the anti- 
pathy shown by certain Radicals to all proposals for the creation 
of anew Second Chamber. Uncompleted by that measure a mere 
anti-Veto statute would be like a child’s sand castle, certain to 
be washed away by the returning tide. 

In my opinion Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane deserve the 
highest praise for their firm insistence on this part of the Govern- 
ment’s programme. They have been no favourites of mine. I 
regretted their inclusion in the Ministry. I should have expected 
them to look coldly on the Budget, and to deprecate legislation 
against the House of Lords. But no members of the Cabinet 
have been more strenuous and far-going in both these directions. 
Sir Edward Grey was the first Minister to propose that the new 
Senate should be entirely elected by popular suffrage. No 
ministers have been more frank and outspoken than these two, 
and I must protest against the attempts in certain quarters 
to muzzle and disown them. They have not been disowned by 
any of their colleagues. 

I am not going now to dwell on the advantages of a bicameral 
over a unicameral parliament. It is enough that all Conservatives 
and, as I believe, most Liberals, prefer the former, and will take 
care that they have it. If the public could be brought to believe 
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that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues are endeavouring to establish 
single-Chamber government either in form, or in substance, their 
defeat at the coming Election would be certain. It asi tovbe 
regretted, therefore, if by anything they say, or leave unsaid, they 
lay themselves open to the charge which the orators and journa- 
lists of the Opposition are so busily urging against them. 

No one joins more heartily in the campaign against the House 
of Lords than I do. But those who may have read my recent 
articles in the Posirrvist REviEw, will remember that I did not 
regard that enterprise as likely to be speedily successful. The 
allied groups who have undertaken it are very resolute and en- 
thusiastic. I hope they will be able to impart equal resolution 
and enthusiasm to the electors. But if their efforts should not be 
immediately crowned with success I shall still find no small satis- 
faction in the triumph of the memorable Finance Bill of 1909, 
which J regard as a heavy blow to landlordism and tariffism, and 
a solid preparation for ultimate victory over the House of Lords. 

E. S. BEESLy 


BACON AND DESCARTES. 


Tris Catholic and Feudal World of the Middle Ages would, by 
the process of natural growth alone, have passed into a civilisation, 
in its main features like that which we now enjoy even if it had 
received no stimulus from without; for even in the ages of Faith 
there was some accumulation of knowledge, and amid the poverty 
of the people, some accumulation of wealth. But this evolution 
was quickened by the Crusades, by the revival of ancient learning, 
both the masterpieces of classical literature and the mathematics 
and astronomy of the Greeks, and by the discovery of America. 
The Crusades, while they lasted, taught men that the miscreants 
who denied the faith could be as brave in battle, as chivalrous in 
victory, and as stubborn in defeat as the true believers. When 
they ended, mankind saw the two rival monotheisms forced to 
abandon their claims to universal dominion, and tacitly agreeing to 
divide the heritage of Imperial Rome. Later on there came the 
classic revival, and in the hearts of men the ideals of the ancient 
world, the love of life and beauty, civic patriotism and intellectual 
freedom began to battle with the ideals of Catholic morality. 
Henceforth men accounted themselves the heirs of the philosophers 
of Greece and of the statesmen of Rome, as well as of the saints 
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and doctors of the Christian Church. Finally, YeePfie} discovery 
of America, men awoke to their great future, and, no longer the 
slaves of the past, began to recognise that the modern world was 
to be greater than the ancient or the mediaeval. 

But all this only hastened an evolution that had already com- 
menced. Even before the Crusades, the intellectual life of Europe 
had revived in the schoolmen, and the great name of Aristotle, 
surviving almost alone from the wreck of the Ancient World, had 
been converted by those subtle brains into a bulwark of the 
Church. Thus it came about that when at last a spirit of free 
inquiry arose in Europe, it took the form of a revolt against the 
authority of the greatest of the ancient philosophers. Following 
close on the heels of the Renaissance and the discovery of America, 
this movement soon enlisted the brightest intellects of the West, 
but it was in the main negative and destructive. It only became 
positive in the hands of Bacon and Descartes, who may, therefore, 
be considered as the two great founders of Modern Philosophy. 
Bacon was the first in time, but Descartes, owing to the isolation of 
England, had the wider audience. Alike in the general effects of 
their teaching, their lives offer a strong contrast. Bacon, born in 
1501, published his chief work, the “‘ Novum Organum ”’ in 1620, 
having put out a rough draft thirteen years before. He died in 
1626, his busy life of ambition closing in shame. Descartes, born 
in 1596, began his philosophical career at the age of twenty-three, 
one year before the publication of the “‘ Novum Organum,’’ and 
died in 1650, after devoting himself to his work and avoiding 
everything that could interrupt it with a singleness of purpose rare 
in history. It was thus in the first half of the seventeenth century 
that modern philosophy arose. 

Now, what were the distinctive features of this philosophy as 
compared with that of the Ancients or of the Medizval Schoolmen? 
First, it was real and scientific, based on the investigation of 
natural phenomena and the discovery of natural laws. As Bacon 
puts it :—‘‘ Man, as the minister and interpreter of Nature, does 
and understands as much as his observations on the Order of 
Nature, either with regard to things or the mind, permit him, and 
neither knows, nor is capable of more.’’ Observe, too, that in this 
famous passage, knowledge does not stand by itself, but is closely 
connected with action, and that the Order of Nature, or the Realm 
of Law, includes in its field the human mind. Secondly, this — 
philosophy was progressive. Man long placed the golden age in 
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the past. The Greeks, who were stopped by the simplest problem 
of dynamics, the descent of a falling body, could conceive of no 
civilisation higher than the Greek. The Early Christians went a 
step further, and claimed that there had been progress in the past, 
from Paganism to Christianity, but they insisted that the final 
Stage had now been reached. Progress in the future must consist 
only in a more perfect submission to the truth already revealed. 
Even the Reformers of the sixteenth century did not profess to 
go forward to new wisdom, but back to the usages and beliefs 
of the primitive Church. In Bacon, however, we have the modern 
confidence in human progress—the positive basis of that rejection 
of authority as the sole and final judge, which distinguished his 
more negative predecessors who led the revolt against Aristotle. 
“* The Ancients,’’ Bacon says, “‘ with respect to ourselves, are 
ancient and elder; with respect to the world, modern and younger. 
And as we expect a greater knowledge of human affairs and a more 
mature judgment from an old man than from a youth, on account 
of his experience, and the variety and number of things he has 
seen, heard, and meditated upon; so we have reason to expect 
much greater things of our own age (if it knew but its strength 
and would essay to exert it) than from antiquity, since the world 
has grown older, and its stock has been increased and accumulated 
with an infinite number of experiments and observations.”’ 
Thirdly, the new phliosophy was human, relative not only to 
human powers of observation and reasoning (and liable therefore 
‘to be distorted by human “‘ Idols *’), but also to human needs. It 
was a philosophy of social service. Bacon insists on the need of 
some result :—‘‘ For which reason in the same manner as we are 
cautioned by religion to show our faith by our works, we may very 
properly apply the principle to Philosophy, and judge of it by its 
works ; accounting that to be futile which is unproductive, and still 
more so, if instead of grapes and olives, it yield but the thistles and 
thorns of dispute and contention.’’ More crudely he says: ‘‘ But 
the real and legitimate Goal of the Sciences is the endowment of 
human life with new inventions and riches.’’. As modern phil- 
osophy has advanced, it has included in these riches the social 
cand moral, improvement which is rendered possible by our know- 
ledge of the past history and our forecast of the future progress 
ef Humanity. bh 
In these three fundamental characteristics.,Descartes: is at one 
with Bacon, and there are other subjects on which they are agreed. 
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Substantially they held the same attitude to the prevailing religion. 
It was a time of danger. Long before at Geneva the Calvinists 
had burnt Servetus. At Rome the Inquisition had burnt Giordano 
Bruno, the apostle of the new astronomy. Seven years after 
Bacon’s death, Galideo saved himself by his famous recantation.’ 
Bacon had no wish for martyrdom. Descartes grudged any in- 
terruption to his work. They, therefore, proposed a division 
between the provinces of Faith and Science. | Bacon always treats’ 
the established religion with respect ; but he speaks of the ‘‘ folly ”’ 
of endeavouring ‘‘ to build a system of Natural Philosophy on the 
first chapter of “Genesis, the book of Job, and other parts of 
Scripture ’’; and from his ‘‘ Natural Philosophy,’’ he did not 
really exclude the study of Man and of Society, so far as such 
a study could then be foreseen. Descartes makes the same 
distinction, but draws the line at .a_ different — place. He 
left to metaphysics the whole social. and moral life of. Man; 
Cosmology and Biology were the field of Science. . He gave a 
groot of the existence of God based on our ignorance -of the 
existence of the external world; but his God, even if he created 
the world, created it as if it had been evolved by natural laws, 
and did not interfere with the action of those laws after the 
creation. The greatest of the contemporaries of Descartes 
had a different conception of God. Oliver Cromwell’s God 
was no last refuge of Phiiosophic Doubt, -but the Jehovah of 
the Hebrew. Scriptures, whose help he sought in the council 
chamber and on the field of battle, and without whom not a 
sparrow falls to the ground. To Cromwell, the Divine Ruler 
of the Universe, instead of leaving the world to pursue its 
appointed course without interference, was ever present and active. 
His God and the Reign of Natural Law could not exist together. 
The two conceptions are incompatible. 

Besides the fundamental characteristics of their philosophy, 
scientific, progressive, and aiming at the service of Man, and 
in addition to their attitude to the prevailing religious beliefs 
of their time, there are several other points of agreement 
between Bacon and Descartes. They disliked controversy, 
thinking the waste of time and the increase of animosity out- 
weighed the possible detection of error to which it might lead. 
They both very properly: laid great stress on right methods 
in investigation, but they made too much of this, each 
insisting that by the pursuit of his method, mediocrity of- 
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intellect. would be no bar to the discovery of truth. But in 
scientific investigation as in other things, good tools alone do 
not make the skilful workman. Both were opposed to specialism, 
destined in its exaggeration to become the bane of modern 
science. Descartes always aimed at a synthesis of knowledge. 
Bacon declared that ‘‘ nobody can successfully investigate the 
nature of any object by considering that object alone, the 
enquiry must be more generally extended.’’ Finally, they 
were both struck, even at that early period, with the tendency 
of scientific methods to produce unity of belief. As Descartes 
says, ‘‘ the child that makes an addition according to the rules 
has the only true answer.’’ Theology and Metaphysics lead to 
endless diversity. Science tends to agreement. Though some 
points may be long in dispute, there is a steady accumulation of 
scientific laws that are universally accepted. On the other hand, 
whenever modern thinkers have left the straight road marked 
out for them by Bacon and Descartes, they have sat apart from 
modern progress, and, like Milton’s fallen angels, have reasoned 
high, 
‘“ And found no end in wandering mazes lost.’’ 

But there are also considerable differences between the two 
philosophers. Descartes recognised much more clearly that 
mathematics was the necessary foundation of the superstructure 
of modern science. Bacon in his revolt against authority 
always belittled the Ancient Greeks and their work. Descartes 
was much more successful as a_ discoverer of new truths. 
Bacon’s investigations in Heat were of little value; while 
Descartes, besides his work in Optics, created General or 
Algebraic Geometry—absurdly called in some English text 
books, *‘ Analytical Conic Sections.’’ The special study of 
each curve by the ancient method would have opened out an 
endless series of problems. By the discovery of a general 
method, the human intellect was set free for the building up. 
of the higher sciences. Moreover, even in the acceptance of the 
discoveries of others, Bacon’s inferiority is manifest. He 
did not accept the new Astronomy of Copernicus; while 
Descartes was one of the first to embrace Harvey’s theory of the 
circulation of the blood. Finally, Bacon in his mistrust of the 
old @ priori methods of reasoning, laid it down that we 
must always rise from the particular to the general. Descartes 
saw that in some cases the order might be usefully reversed. 
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On the other hand, Bacon was the wiser in not aiming at an 


objective synthesis. He did not attempt to explain the 
Universe as a whole, but took Man as the centre, and grouped 
the facts of Nature around him. In this he has been followed 


by the French philosophers Diderot and Comte, while the 
English philosopher, Spencer, has aimed at an objective synthesis 
like Descartes. Further, Bacon does not exclude Society and 
Morals from the reign of scientific law. Descartes, indeed, 
defines the virtuous as ‘‘ all those who desire the good of men,’’ 
but he left these provinces as the last field of the Theologian 
and the Metaphysician. In this, the progress of science has 
declared in favour of the older thinker. The ‘‘ scala intellectus,’’ 
or ladder of the sciences, dimly foreseen by Bacon, has in the 
past three centuries become an accomplished fact. The human 
intellect has climbed from Astronomy to Physics and Chemistry 
and Biology, and has now found natural law in the evolution of 
Society and the mind of Man. S. H. Swinny 


Pie BEGINNING OF THE MODERN ERA® 


By the Late HENRY CROMPTON. 
In dealing with any political problem or estimating the effect of 
any literary production, it is essential to understand the phase of 
evolution and what may be called the social atmosphere in which 
the event occurred or the book appeared. Otherwise a rational 
judgment, if not impossible, would be insufficient, a superficial 
criticism not an appreciation of its result. The time to which I 
desire to direct attention is the beginning of the modern era, when 
all the forces and institutions with which we are familiar, and 
some of which have attained to such vast dimensions, were rising 
up and beginning to attract the attention of the more observant 
and intelligent. The Middle Ages terminate with the end of the 
thirteenth century. The fourteenth century has been rightly 
described as a borderland between medieval and modern times. 
Not that there is any definite line dividing the one from the 
other; only the features peculiar to the one dwindle and tend to 
disappear, while those of the other become more prominent. 


* The introduction to an address on Rabelais, which will appear in the June 
number of the ReviEw. 
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There is no sudden leap from epoch to epoch. The natural pro- 
cess is one of gradual evolution, of continuity. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the double process of 
development by decomposition and composition is strongly 
marked. The two chief factors of Medieval civilisation, Catholi- 
cism and Feudalism, are undergoing decay ; the latter more 
rapidly than the former. The Church is, however, losing its hold 
over men. The Pope is no longer the arbiter in Europe or direct- 
ing the policy of the different countries of the West. The political 
leadership passed from the popes to the kings, or great 
ministers, and never reverted. It was to a king, in the latter half 
of the thirteenth century, to St. Louis—not to a pope or priest 
—that the civilised world looked for a model of Christian virtue. 
The Papacy never recovered the degradation of its seventy years’ 
subjection to France at Avignon, and the subsequent schism in 
the Church, which lasted for fifty years, when there were two 
popes and two Papacies, dividing Europe into religious factions, 
and producing the utmost confusion and disorder throughout 
Christendom. This occurred before the reign of Louis XI. of 
France in the second half of the fifteenth century. 

The principal facts of these two centuries, the fourteenth and 
fifteenth, were the expansion of industry and the development of 
the municipalities: very remarkable if we realise the extreme 
anarchy and misery of the times, the hundred years of devastating 
war between English and French. Also we note the advance 
towards freer thought, by men throwing off the shackles of 
Catholicism, the tyranny of monks and ecclesiastics ; the destruc- 
tion of chivalry and feudalism; the new methods of warfare; the 
strengthening of the monarchical power, centralising administra- 
tion, crushing the nobility, and subordinating local to national 
interests; creating the nationalities. Lastly; ‘we notice the 
gradual expansion of intellect, by poetry, by the poetical expres- 
sion of the profoundest thought of the time; poetry in the largest 
sense of the word, and not confined to song or verse. The 
literary labours of these times were the principal means that 
served to carry on the intellectual movement, without breach of 
continuity, from the thirteenth century, through the fourteenth 
and fifteenth, from the age of the gréat Catholic philosophers to 
the era of Galileo, Descartes, Bacon, and Shakespeare. 

Italy led the way in this great poetic and artistic evolution of 
the human mind. Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio; the latter, whom 
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we know chiefly by the Decameron, a work he thought little 
of, devoting himself to the reproduction of the classics ; all three, 
and later Ariosto, forming and beautifying the language of their 
country, as Chaucer English, to use Spenser’s words :— 
** Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled 
On fame’s eternall beadroll worthie to be fyled.” 

In Southern France the Troubadours, besides their songs and 
ballads, produced poems like the “‘Song of Roland,’’ and the gen- 
tler “‘ Romance of the Rose.’’ In Germany were minstrels and 
minnesangers. The movement was, in fact, European. What is 
erroneously called the Renaissance was not a new birth, but the 
efflorescence or fruit consequent upon the steady growth through 
these two centuries. True there was in them no philosophic 
thinker of first rank, but it would be easy to show how much 
was done in furtherance of general intellectual progress by the 
diffusion of knowledge, the founding of schools and colleges, the 
multiplication of copies of books, the reproduction and translation 
of the classics, the manufacture of paper, which did not become a 
European industry till the fourteenth century; lastly, the inven- 
tion of printing at the beginning of the fifteenth. 

No teaching is so effective as that which is indirect and almost 
unperceived. Many who, through want of trust and lack of faith, 
reject the direct and didactic exposition, are yet penetrated and 
dominated by that which is indirect and unfelt, imbibed as it 
were whole, not spoiled by hesitation and criticism. This is. often 
facilitated when the lessons are conveyed through the medium of 
humorous fiction. In the time I am referring to that form of 
art, at once popular and humorous, was very remarkable; 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, Chaucer are examples. Another example of 
this is the strangest man and the most curious book in all ages 
and literatures, the Frenchman Rabelais, as to whose genius and 
wisdom there has been a general agreement on the part of 
Humanity ever since his writings were published. 


OL DmeAGE seENSIONS| IN PRANCE 


In the Positrvist Review for last month I briefly described the 
recent social legislation in france. At the end of the article I 
stated that the Senate was then discussing a Bill to establish a 
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system of old age pensions. The Bill was carried in the Senate 
and referred to the Chamber of Deputies, which, in its anxiety to 
secure the passing of the law, adopted it just as it was received 
from the Senate. It has now become law. 

The question, as might be supposed, has been often discussed, 
and the last Chamber of Deputies, just before its dissolution in 
1906, passed a Bill and sent it to the Senate. That body has 
taken no less than four years to consider the matter. When they 
received the Bill they referred it, as is usual, to a Committee. 
This body thought that the matter had not been discussed enough, 
and at once began to make an exhaustive inquiry into the subject. 
Circulars were sent out to trade unions, committees of employers’ 
unions, chambers of commerce, etc. It must be admitted that 
the Chamber of Deputies had been very generous in their measure, 
and had not troubled at all as to where the money was to come 
from which would be required for the working of the Act. I am 
afraid that many deputies are rather reckless in what they agree 
to, because they know that the Senate has a way of clipping 
measures referred to it. There is a strong temptation to men, 
especially when going before the electors, to be very profuse in 
their promises. The Senate was so dilatory in dealing with this 
matter that it was feared nothing would be done, but M. Briand, 
the Prime Minister*, succeeded in getting the Bill discussed by the 
Senate and ultimately passed. 

The law requires all persons of both sexes who are paid salaries, 
and who are engaged in industry, commerce, or agriculture, or 
who are domestic servants and who are not already entitled to a 
pension, to insure in order to obtain a pension at the age of sixty- 
five, provided that they do not receive more than £120 a year. 
I: has been calculated that this will apply to 11,408,620 people. 
Minors under the age of eighteen will have to pay four 
francs fifty centimes (3s. 9d.) a year; women over the age of 
eighteen, six francs (5s.) a year ; and men over the age of eighteen, 
nine france (7s. 6d.) a year. The employer has to pay a similar 
amount himself, and to deduct the workman’s contribution from 
his wages. The workman receives a card free, on which it is 
stated that the money has been deducted, there being a scale regu- 
lating this. The employer is subject to severe penalties if he neg- 
lects either to deduct the money or to pay it in. At the age of 


__." The French Constitution allows a Minister to speak in both Houses, even 
if, like the Ministers of War and Marine, he has no seat in either, 
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sixty-five the State makes a yearly grant of sixty francs (£2 8s.) 
to each person assured ; but this is only if for thirty years he or 
she has paid the sum required by the law. If, however, the assur- 
ance has been paid for at least fifteen years, then for each year 
there will be a grant of one franc fifty centimes, e.g., if twenty 
years’ assurance had been paid, then the grant would be thirty 
francs (471 4s.), and so on. Special provision is made for those 
who are more than forty-five years of age at the passing of the 
law; the yearly grant in this case is greater, e.g., for a person 
aged forty-six it would be sixty-two francs (£2 1s. 8d.), and for 
one of sixty-four years of age it would be a hundred francs (£4). 
Persons over sixty-five years of age will receive a hundred francs 
(44) a year till they are seventy years of age, then they would 
come under the law of 1905, which permitted allowances to be 
made to poor persons over seventy. Provision is made for the 
pension beginning in certain cases at the age of fifty-five, but in 
that case the Government grant would be less. 


In an ordinary pension no part of the money paid in would 
be granted to the representatives of the assured, but it is optional 
for a person to insure with a provision that the amounts paid in 
should be returned, but in this case the amount received as pen- 
sion would, of course, be much less. However, if no pension has 
been paid, then, if the widow has at least three children under 
sixteen, she receives 250 francs (£10), if one child under sixteen 
she receives 200 frances (48), and if she has no children she 
receives 150 francs (£6)—provided the amount paid in has not 
to be returned; in that case the children and widow would get 


nothing. 


In the case of foreign workmen, they and the employers will 
have to pay the same contribution as French workmen, but they 
will not receive the bonus from the State, unless in their own 
country French workmen have similar advantages. The workman 
would only get a pension based on his contribution, and the money 
paid by the employer would be paid into a reserve fund. Thus, if 
an Englishman is employed in France he would not come under 
the law, as Frenchmen are not eligible in this country for old age 
pensions. If a workman is at work after the age of sixty-five 
he will still draw his pension and be exempt from any payment, 
but the employer will have to pay his contribution, which will be 
paid into a reserve fund. 
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In the case of metayers,* farmers and masters only having one 
salaried workman, it is optional whether they come under the law 
or not. If they choose to do so, then they can pay not less than 
nine francs (7s. 6d.) nor more than eighteen francs (15s.) a year, 
except in the case of metayers, who may pay not less than six 
francs (4s. 9d.), nor more than nine francs (7s. 6d.) a year, and in 
the latter case a similar amount must be paid by the proprietor. 
If they elect to come under the law they will receive, when sixty- 
five, a yearly bonus from the State, which varies, but cannot in 
any case be more than sixty francs (42 8s.) a year. 

Wives and widows of workmen, etc., and men and women 
earning more than 3,000 francs (£120), but less than 5,000 francs 
(4200) a year, may also insure, and will be entitled to a bonus on 
attaining the age of sixty-five, of not more than sixty francs 
(42 8s.) a year. It is estimated that these classes— include 
6,000,000 persons. 

If a person belongs to some friendly society granting an old 
age pension, whose rules have been approved by the Government, 
then these societies are to collect the contributions of their mem- 
bers under the pension scheme, and for their trouble they will 
receive from the Government an allowance of one franc fifty 
centimes (1s. 2d.) a year for each person contributing through 
their agency. This rebate is to be devoted to the reduction of the 
contributions and subscriptions to the society’s sick fund. 

The funds received by the State from the’ workers and 
employers are to be paid into a central fund, under the manage- 
ment of a Government institution. The money may be invested in 
State funds, in departmental and other loans which have been 
authorised by a law, in shares in the Credit foncier, in developing 
waste land, in afforestation, in societies for building working 
men’s dwellings. 

A great deal of discussion arose both in Parliament and outside 
on this point. The question was, should the funds be capitalised, 
or should the money be paid into the Exchequer with the ordinary 
receipts of the country. The Confederation Générale du Travail, 
a very revolutionary body, whose leaders are opposed to any par- 
liamentary action, was particularly virulent in its attacks on the 
measure. According to them, the whole thing was a fraud, and 
the Government simply intended to take the capitalised funds 


. A system of farming in which the owner finds the nel buildings) ete, and 
divides the produce with the tenant. 
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without paying any pensions. M. Jaurés, on the other hand, con- 
tended that if the money were simply paid in yearly, then in a bad 
year there might be a danger that payments of the pensions would 
cease. The leaders of the trade unions on the whole approved the 
method of capitalisation, and at the last Socialistic Congress, after 
an exhaustive and acrimonious debate, the system adopted was 
approved as preferable. 

It will be seen that, with the exception of persons who are 
now sixty-five years of age, it is not possible to say what the 
pension will be. The only constant is the sixty francs (42 8s.) 
which the Government grants. It has, however, been estimated 
that if a man has paid nine francs for thirty years, i.e., 270 francs 
(410 8s.), he would receive a yearly pension of 415 francs 
(416 12s.), while a woman who had paid six francs for thirty 
years, t.e., 180 francs (4,7 48.), would receive a yearly pension of 
270 francs (4,10 8s.). But in many cases the amounts paid in 
would be much more, as the worker may be employed for more 
than fifty years. 

It is a pity that the pensions are contributory, though had 
that not been the case the measure would not have received the 
blessing of Conservative journalists in this country. The reason 
given for the adoption of a contributory system is that the finan- 
cial state of France makes this necessary. It is estimated that 
for the first year the cost to the State will be 138 million francs 
(45,520,000), which will eventually rise to 164 million francs a 
year (£,6,560,000), and that then the amount will decrease, and 
finally will be 120,000,000 frances a year (44,800,000). Now it 
is quite true that the French finances are in an unsatisfactory 
state, and that the taxation needs readjusting, so as to make 
richer men pay more. The opponents of a contributory scheme 
have said with truth that many of those assured will never receive 
a pension; that is quite true, but it must be remembered that a 
grant, though small, is made to the widow, and all the money 
will not be lost. On the other hand, if only one year’s pension 
is paid the recipient will be the gainer by the bargain. It has 
also been urged that the workmen will not only pay his contribu- 
tion, but also that of the employer, who will really pay him less 
wages, as he has to pay this tax. But this is our old friend the 
wages fund in another form, a theory which has the gift of eternal 
youth, and though often slain, yet always rises again. Every time 
a Factory Act has been proposed, or an Employers’ Liability Act, 
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or an Act for raising the age at which children can be employed, 
this perennial fallacy has been trotted out. It is quite cosmo- 
politan, and turns up in all countries. If it were true the em- 
ployer would not offer such opposition to reforms, and his doing 
so sufficiently shows that at heart he does not believe in his 
bogey. 

The Bill is not a final one, and M. Jaurés, in supporting it, 
while objecting to the changes introduced in the Senate, said 
that it would require amendment. But with all its imperfections ~ 
it is a step in the right direction. Pau, DEscours 


BE OOme > 


THE COMMON SENSE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Including a 
Study of the Human Basis of Economic Law. By Puivtip H. Wick- 
sTEED, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 14s. net.) 


{t is forty-five years since Mr. Frederic Harrison pointed out 
that all the special data of Political Economy are important only 
relatively to their place in Sociology. Now, for the first time, we 
have a treatise by an Economist, who has also been a teacher of 
morals, on the title-page of which Comte’s own statement of this 
relativity is set out, and some attempt is made to keep the fact 
before the reader. 

Mr. Wicksteed still calls Economics a Science, and defines it 
as “a study of the principles of administration of resources and 
selection between alternatives, conceived without any formal or 
conventional limitations,’’ and he justifies its separate study, ‘‘pro- 
vided that the action which our isolating study reveals really comes 
into play and tells at its full value though always in combination 
with other forces.’’ But it is the complexity of the unrevealed 
‘““ other forces ’? which makes it so difficult to take them into the 
account. There is no sufficient analogy between multiplex forces, 
personal and social, affecting economic practice and the forces 
which can be eliminated in a theory of projectiles such as Mr. 
Wicksteed suggests. 

Such branches of Political Economy as can be treated imper- 
sonally are dealt with in an admirably clear manner; such as rent, 
interest, insurance, taxes, free-trade, tariffs, currency, bills, bank- 
ing, exchange, demand and supply. As an example, ‘‘ protec- 
tion ”’ is thus summarised :—‘‘ Sectionally, you may benefit one 
man as consumer by giving him an advantage as producer at the 
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expense of others. Collectively, you cannot. And to speak col- 
lectively of benefiting the producer at the expense of the consumer 
would be to speak of strengthening the means by baulking the 
ends. Proposals to tax food, for other than purposes of revenue, 
are the reductio ad absurdum to which this confusion leads. To 
stay hunger is the first and deepest object of work or production. 
And if you impede the importation of food because it is an indus- 
trial product, and should, therefore, be protected, you are ‘ pro- 
tecting > work against the accomplishment of its primeval and 
basal purpose.’ 


It is not, however, in relation to such subjects that Mr. Wick- 
steed’s method claims particular attention. It is in the variety 
of illustrations, often suggestive of difficulties, rather than of their 
elucidation and the continual attempt to allow for those subtle 
forces which are so illusive for definite use, that gives the book 
its great interest. It is because ‘* economic and non-economic 
relations are perpetually intertwined ”’ that almost every illustra- 
tion of an economic act suggests more and more of these inter- 
twinings. 

Small domestic adjustments, or choice of alternatives, worked! 
out with such mathematical nicety by the author, are really effected’ 
by the sub-conscious movement of the brain towards rapid 
decisions in every case; and the knowledge of the value of decreas-- 
ing or increasing increments of tea to a fraction of a penny does 
not help or interest anyone. 


Again, there is.a long and careful analysis of the market re- 
adjustments consequent on a subscription of a guinea to an Indian 
famine relief-fund; the initial supposition being that the guinea 
would inevitably have been spent in some other way had it not 
gone to such a fund. But is it not true that such subscriptions. 
are usually paid out of that latent residue of money which almost 
everyone possesses, from the workman who gives from it a penny 
to a beggar, to a banker who holds it to meet possible but 
quite unexpected calls? The logic of such analyses may be 
perfect, while the conclusions may be fruitless. 


In one of the chapters on Markets, a tradesman is said to be 
justified, economically, in charging various prices for the same 
articles to different people, on the plea that ‘‘ it may be that his 
general expenses are such, that if he had but one price, whether 
high or low, he would be unable to conduct his business remunera- 
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tively.”’ In practice, however, buyers are divided into those who 
pay promptly, and those who do not; and the only justifiable 
difference in price charged should be an addition of interest on 
the loan of the value of goods to those who take credit. Would 
the tradesman be justified in showing that his irregular and unfair 
over-charges, and even his unjust measures, only compensated his 
bad debts ? 

Mr. Wicksteed’s own economic dictum, ‘‘ Marginal signifi- 
eance,’’ i.e.,the increasing or decreasing value or force of any 
quantity up to the point determining choice of alternatives, is the 
ruling theory of his exposition, and is, he says, true of all 
options: ‘‘ the laws of Economics are the laws of life, and, con- 
sequently, if a law declares itself to be paramount on the Economic 
field, it proclaims itself by implication as a general law of life and 
conduct ’?; and much facile and ingenious casuistry is employed 
in illustrating this position. ‘The head of a family who says morn- 
ing prayers, may be conscious during his devotions that he, or a 
guest, has to catch a train, and that prayers of the ordinary 
length and pace will obstruct his or his guest’s desire. So he 
shortens the prayers and hurries the pace, that the more certain 
and important object may be fulfilled; the marginal significance 
of the moments increasing in value as the time for reaching the 
railway-station is approached. ‘‘ And in this,’’? says Mr. Wick- 
steed, ‘‘ we shall see nothing ludicrous as soon as we give up 
the cant of the absolute, in a world in which all things are rela- 
tie 

Or a man may be asked to do something dishonourable for 
money. ‘‘ If he is in want of money at all, the offer must tend 
in the direction of making him do it, so that raising the bribe 
would strengthen the temptation. And, if so, must he not be 
nearer to doing the dishonourable action (though he does not do it) 
than he would have been had the bribe not been offered to him? ”’ 
That is, the marginal significance of the bribe would keep increas- 
ing, though it might never be sufficient to overcome the man’s 
moral resolve. 

So of the martyr who does not reach the point of choice between 
alternatives because before he reaches it ‘‘ his frame will be dis- 
integrated or his vital functions unhinged.”’ Yet, ‘‘ must not 
the infliction of greater and greater degrees of pain tend to make 
him renounce his faith, though the inducement is not high cneugh 
actually to bring about the renunciation? ”’ 
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Whatever may be thought of some of the author’s reasoning 
and illustrations there is displayed a variety and breadth of view 
as well as occasional moral eloquence, rarely found in similar 
works. There is shown all through the book such a consciousness 
of those complex forces which constitute human action of all 
kinds, that in spite of the economic nature of the survey, and the 
insistence on giving economic measure to services like those of a 
doctor or a spiritual guide, it marks a long step towards that 
acknowledgment of the subordination of: Economics to Sociology 
and Morals which is indicated in the quotation from Comte. 

R. NEWMAN 


CONDUCT STORIES. A Volume of Stories for the Moral Instruction 


of Children. By F. J. Goutp. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Gould, indefatigable in his zeal for moral instruction, 
issues his eighth volume of moral lessons. It is certainly one of 
the most interesting of all. The whole world from New Guinea 
to Brittany, from South Africa to Siberia, from Benares to Rome, 
is ransacked for stories all the more delightful and instructive 
because the moral is often unobtrusive. Under the head of 
‘* Losing and Gaining,’’ the author repeats the substance of the 
lesson on “‘ Family, Country, and Humanity,’’ which he gave at 
the Moral Education Congress; and at the end of the book, under 
the heading ‘‘ Round the Cape,’’ we have a series of scenes from 
the Lusiad of Caméens. This he claims as the first version of any 
part of that poem which has appeared for juvenile readers, but I 
suspect there are many no longer juvenile to whom it will be a 
first introduction to the great epic of Portugal and of maritime 
discovery. The introductory chapter on the Art of Telling Stories 
is at once useful and interesting. But what is most noticeable 
is the newer and higher conception of morality as it should be 
taught to children. There is a story (“‘ How the Naughty Boy 
Escaped ’’) of a Kaffr boy who nearly got eaten by a terrible 
monster when he disobeyed his mother’s order, but, unfortunately, 
as the older school of moral instructors would have thought, 
escaped and thus spoilt the moral of the story, and with this is 
contrasted the pain which another boy named Vincent felt when 
he remembered the sorrow his disobedience had caused his mother. 
Mr. Gould calls this a lesson on ‘‘ Conscience.’’ But, surely, the 
stories show still more the superiority in certainty of action of love 
over fear as a moral stimulus. Also, in the second story, Mr. 
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Gould without obvious necessity, brings an elder brother on the 
scene, whose plain duty it was to administer a kindly and fraternal 
chastisement to Vincent, which he fails to do. The reasons which 
now keep parents from beating their children do not in the least 
apply to elder brothers, where their mother is concerned. But 
if I go on like this, Mr. Gould will prescribe a long course of 
moral lessons. 

But the story opens out an interesting question in the moral 
instruction of the young. Vico, the first to recognise so many 
Sociological truths, suggested that the individual tended to repro- 
duce the past history of the race. He used this as a means of 
discovering that history. Subsequent thinkers, Herbart, Comte, 
Spencer, applied the theory inversely to discover the natural order 
of individual development in order to use the knowledge thus ob- 
tained to regulate the course of education. No child can be 
brought up entirely uninfluenced by the ideas and actions of his 
elders, and therefore no child exactly reproduces the later, Social, 
history of the race, in the same way that the embryo reproduces 
the earlier, Biological, history. But in spite of outside influences, 
the traces of preceding stages remain. Boys live to-day amid a 
society which within each nation and disregarding international 
relations is one of peaceful industry. But the world of boys con- 
sists rather of an undefined series of primitive republics, owning 
the suzerainty of parents, teachers, employers, as free cities might 
recognise the over-lordship of King or Emperor, but managing 
many of their own concerns, and having their own code 
of morality and their own methods of punishing offenders. I 
doubt whether it is wise to treat this primitive code of morality 
with disrespect. When I see two boys fighting, I confess I am 
no more shocked than when I read in Homer of the combats at 
the siege of Troy. I only wish that each combatant should fight 
fair and believe his cause just, and that when the fight is over, 
they should be closer friends than ever before. I doubt whether 
the boys who are ready to accept an entirely different code from 
their teachers, are really the best boys or will make the best men. 

S. H. Swinny 


Poa ACG RAP Es 


Tuer Government have just taken the sensible step of evacuating 
Somaliland, to the great indignation of Lord Curzon. The pro- 
tectorate of this barren and valueless desert, sparsely inhabited by 
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wandering tribes, and exposed to the incursions of a ‘‘ Mad 
Mullah,’? whom we never succeeded in catching, was assumed, 
according to Lord Lansdowne, because other Powers were pegging 
out land in Africa. It cost us last year about £100,000, and 
from 1go1 to 1904 between two and three millions. The military 
correspondent of the Times is as angry as Lord Curzon. ‘‘ Peace 
this Government can claim to have secured, but it is Peace with 
Shame.’’ He would have sent an expedition against the Mullah; 
““it would have required about 4,000 men, and it is probable that 
the cost of the expedition, even if it had lasted a year, would not 
have exceeded three-quarters ot a million ”’! . 
Ev S)) BEESEY 


It is one of the evils of alien government that it can seldom 
obtain the best service in those inferior offices which are left to 
the subject people—which must of necessity be left to them, where, 
as in India, the ruling race have to be induced to live in a 
tropical climate by large salaries and high position. In India, 
indeed, the rulers have been fortunate enough to find—owing to 
that European education now so much reviled—a large class ex- 
cellently fitted to supply the needs of the public service from the 
highest posts in the Courts of Law to the smallest appointments in 
the Post Office and other departments of government. It is in 
the police that the difficulty is most felt. The English have been 
wont to boast of the purity of British justice, but in the conduct 
of the Indian police there are combined all the disadvantages of 
the oid Indian rule with all the disadvantages of alien admini- 
stration. Extortion by threats, the manufacture of false charges, 
the use of torture, physical or mental, to obtain confessions are 
found, backed by a power in the law such as rarely existed in the 
India of old times. Evil, even if it be less prevalent under the 
present system, is more ‘dangerous, because government has a 
power and a ubiquity before unknown. 

* * * 

As to the present state of the Indian police, all those who 
believe that everything is for the best under the best of all possible 
governments in that favoured country, will do well to read a pam- 
phlet (‘‘ The Methods of the Indian Police in the Twentieth 
Century,’’ the National Press Agency, 1d.) just issued by Mr. 
Frederic Mackarness, that unflinching antagonist of injustice and 
oppression. In it will be found evidence, taken almost entirely 
from official sources, of the existence of these iniquities,and of the 
efforts of the authorities to whitewash the police by secret in- 
quiries, carried out by the officers of the very service incriminated. 
Among the cases cited is one of alleged torture in the Punjab, in 
which the Judges of the Chief Court took the almost unprece- 
dented course of replying in open court to the decision of the 
Lieutenant Governor exonerating the police. In another case, 
first brought to notice by the confession of an inspector, several 
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police officers have been convicted of making an entirely false 
charge against fifteen innocent men who were induced under pro- 
longed ‘‘ pressure ”’ to admit its truth. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, in dealing with the case of the boy of 
thirteen sentenced at Hayward’s Heath to a whipping and several 
years’ detention on a training ship for a first offence of a trifling 
kind, has done well in more ways than one. His peremptory tele- 
gram to the Clerk of the Justices demanding immediate informa- 
tion showed that healthy distrust of the methods of permanent 
officials which was one of his father’s best characteristics, and 
which was never more wanted than now, when the sphere of 
government is being so much enlarged. His decision to set the 
boy at liberty—he had already been whipped—was especially valu- 
able by reason of its promptitude. Weaker men would have 
allowed the matter to drag on, so that when a decision was at last 
reached it would have seemed a surrender to popular clamour. 
But the case opens out a much wider question than that of the 
injustice of this particular sentence. It was only a flagrant in- 
stance of a widespread abuse. To take children away from their 
homes for years for trifling offences, on vague charges that the 
homes are undesirable, is an example and triumph of negative 
morality. Shut the children up in some place where they will have 
no contact with the evil of the outside world, and it matters not 
how their affections are starved or their activities reduced to a dull 
routine. It must be a very bad home that is not better for the 
young than a barrack school, and a very bad mother that is not 
better than motherhood by official machinery. 

* x, * 

M. Corra and the International Positivist Committee have 
issued a leaflet, summarising the principles of Positivism. Mr. 
Philip Thomas, whose name is so well known to our readers, has 
printed the address (Watts and Co., 3d. net) delivered on January 
9 last, when he became leader of the group meeting at the Church 
of Humanity, Chapel Street, W.C. The April number of the 
Sociological Review (Sherratt and Hughes, 33, Soho Square, W., 
2s. 6d. net) contains as its first article the Presidential- Address 
on “ Sociology—Its Definition and its Limits,’? given by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison before the Sociological Society. 

* * x 


On May 8 we visit the British Museum to study, under the 
guidance of Mr. Descours, the primitive religious ideas and 
customs of mankind. On May 29 we make a pilgrimage to the 
grave of the Astronomer Halley in Lee Churchyard. Particulars 
will be found among the ‘‘ Notices.’’ We hope all who are in- 
terested will join us on these occasions. S. H. Swinny 


Madame Hillemand has translated Comte’s ‘‘ Philosophy of the 
Sciences”? by G. H. Lewes (8vo., pp. xxxx., 340. Revue Positi- 
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viste Internationale, Paris, 4 francs), originally published in 1853. 
The work is mainly an exposition of the Positive philosophy, as it 
was written before the latter half of the Polity had been published. 
But. it is a very clear summary of the earlier work of Comte. 
The translator has done her work very well, and has been very 
successful in rendering into flowing and lucid French some pas- 
sages which in English are not easy to understand. It may be 
remembered that Lewes tried to soften some of the remarks of 
Comte on theology, in order, probably, not to injure the sale of 
the work (the atmosphere in England in 1853 was rather different 
to that of 1910); and this made Comte very angry, as he 
showed in letters to Mr. H. D. Hutton. In an interesting preface 
Dr. Hillemand discusses the value of the book, and after making 
all allowances for some of its imperfections, comes to the conclu- 
sion that it is a very good introduction to the work of Comte. 
‘The volume is well printed, though there is a misprint in page 
xxix. of the introduction, where page 202 should read page xiii. 
PauL DeEscours 
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INGO aly ras 


Deatus.—On March 29, Mrs. Bockett (mother of Mr. F. W. Bockett), 
aged 84. 
: On March 31, at Paris, M. Leon Kun (formerly of Hungary), aged 64. 
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RABELAIS 


By the late Henry Crompron. 


THERE are very considerable difficulties in the way of under- 
standing and appreciating the work of Rabelais: partly owing to 
the increase of refinement and improvement of taste, but due more, 
I think, to the failure to understand the conditions under which 
he wrote or the facts of the time in which he lived. Another 
difficulty is that he very seldom says directly what he is aiming 
at, unless it be in his constant attack upon and denunciation of 
monks and their vices. He could not say openly what he meant. 
You have to read between the lines and draw your inference. 
And, as is the case in Shakespeare, he often refers to matters well 
known in his day, but of which we are now ignorant. In his story 
and descriptions he lets his imagination run riot. To bring dis- 
credit on popular fictions, whether of theology or romance, or the 
nostrums of quacks and impostors, he outdoes their folly and 
extravagance. He outherods Herod. Nothing is too impossible 
or improbable or ridiculous for him. He revels, page after page, 
in the wildest nonsense, with amusing, if at times wearisome, 
precision. Underneath it all are the most earnest and profound 
lessons that could be given to his fellow-men. There is nothing 
in literature with which it could be compared—certainly not Swift. 
Once, however, we have the clue, the riddle is not so difficult to 
read. To me Cervantes is far more of a problem, 

There remains one thing to be said. For most of us the book 
is absolutely unreadable. It can only be read in unsatisfactory 
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extracts. His extravagance in impossibilities is equalled by his 
extravagance in coarseness. He not only wrote down to his 
public, but descended below their level. Can it be excused? 
Before we answer the question we must endeavour, as well as we 
can, to place ourselves, in imagination, in his position, see the 
world as he saw it then, and we must know the facts of his life. 
His audacious writing was calculated to bring him to the stake. 
He surrounded it—covered it, so to speak—with a cloud of fun ; 
matter which, in spite of its humour, is to us disagreeable, even 
detestable ; but was not so then. Such boisterous, rollicking fun, 
such joyous, inexhaustible merriment, such profusion of ridiculous 
expressions and images, fascinated the people and obtained the 
approbation of the Court, of dignified ecclesiastics; won him power- 
ful friends among the more thoughtful, especially the Cardinal 
du Bellay, his staunch friend and protector, who recognised the 
wisdom and keen insight into human nature that underlay these 
wonderful effusions of mirth. The book is not an impure book. 
It is not calculated to corrupt, unfitted as it is for our public now. 
There is nothing in it as bad as there is in the ‘‘ Decameron ”’ of 
Boccaccio, or even in parts of Ariosto. There is none of the 
malign ferocity of Swift or the half-hidden suggestions and nause- 
ous puzzles of Sterne. Everything is open and above board, such 
as it is; save the dangerous truth or moral lesson he is striving 
to inculcate. If one’s curiosity is aroused it is not relative to a 
disagreeable suggestion, but to discover the noble conception, 
smothered in his extraordinary fiction, wild extravagance and 
exuberant coarseness. My own experience, having read the 
book at different periods of life, is that what is disgusting passes 
from one’s recollection, leaving strong impression and admiration 
of the lessons he teaches. There is nothing in Rabelais to excite 
passion or stimulate vice, as in the modern sensual novel or in 
those writers that profess to benefit society by photographing the 
most hideous ulcers of social life. 

Let us pause to consider the facts of Rabelais’ life. He was 
born, as some say, and as seems probable, in the year 1483, the 
year in which Louis XI. died. He must have had a long life, 
lived till 70, or beyond that age. The judicious article in the 
British Encyclopedia admits that he must have been a monk in 
the cloister for twenty-five years, possibly for more. He, there- 
fore, not to take the highest estimate, leaves the Franciscan 
Monastery about or not less than the age of 4o. While there he 
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acquired a prodigious stock of learning, very surprising consider- 
ing the narrow bigotry of the Franciscans. He was very familiar 
with the classical literature; was possessed of all the philosophic 
and scientific knowledge of the time. He was thoroughly pene- 
trated with the instincts, ideas, and hopes of the movement called 
the Renaissance, in the form it took in France, England, and 
Germany. Infinitely compassionate, knowing the people intimately 
and their miseries, he is full of aspirations for social and political 
improvement, for a joyous, varied non-ascetic life for the whole 
human race. His mature capacity was very soon recognised after 
he had emerged from the monastic life. He went, in September 
of the same year, 1530 or thereabout, and entered the celebrated 
Medical School and Faculty of Montpellier. In the following 
November the degree of Bachelor of Medicine was conferred upon 
him ; and in the very next year, 1531, he was lecturing to students 
upon Hippocrates and Galen. In the following year, not two 
years after his leaving the Monastery, he was physician to the 
Hospital, the Hotel Dieu in Lyons, and a member, probably the 
life and soul, of a select intellectual society, of which two members, 
friends of his, later on, paid the penalty of rash speaking or 
writing, that is, expiated the crime of free thought, at the stake. 
It is the time of the Spanish Inquisition—a time when in other 
countries besides Spain men were kept for years or for life in 
cages, in terrible dungeons, such as you may still see in the 
ancient Castle at Loches, in the Touraine. A few years later 
Philip II. comes to the throne of Spain. The struggle in the 
Netherlands is beginning. Some sixteen years after Rabelais’ 
‘death occurs the massacre of St. Bartholomew. In judging his 
method we must not forget the danger and terror under which 
men lived in those days. The last and most audacious part of 
Rabelais’ work was not published till after his death. 

Now we have to picture to ourselves this man, with his burn- 
ing, irrepressible vitality, strongly imbued with’ true progressive 
ideas ; possessed of knowledge which, if we do not term it 
encyclopedic, was all he could get, and went far beyond what 
other men possessed: having been pent up from boyhood in a 
Franciscan monastery, curbed and cramped by strict monastic 
regulations; irritated by the ignorance around him, and more by 
the compulsory religious practices that had lost their efficacy and 
meaning ; by the hypocrisy and vices of the system in its decay 
and the gross immorality of the monks, then notorious. We have 
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to think of him thus prepared, in the plenitude of his powers, 
suddenly set free, emerging into an unknown world, a spectator, 
judging of what he saw around him, like someone dropped upon 
the earth from a neighbouring planet, having a power of expres- 
sion and writing rarely equalled, an exuberant imagination. He 
is pre-eminent among, if not the first of the very small number of 
great humourists humanity has produced, writing, if not think- 
ing, in a language of jests; so natural and spontaneous is the 
humour, yet always with an undercurrent of deep feeling, earnest- 
ness, and profound truth. 

Rabelais became one of the most famous men of his time in 
Europe, and has remained so ever since, and is so to us now. For 
centuries after his death his cloak was preserved by the School of 
Medicine at Montpellier ; and part of the ceremony of conferring 
medical degrees was by putting on the mantle of Rabelais, the 
emblem not of folly, but of supreme wisdom. His method un- 
questionably involved the lowering himself to the public taste, 
perhaps descending beneath it. He did so without stint or scruple, 
fascinating men with his audacious, reckless fun, and fastening 
it upon them. Men knew their Rabelais as some persons now know 
their Pickwick. He is both negative and constructive. Nothing 
is more destructive than ridicule. He pours floods of it and of 
contempt upon the monks, upon their hollowness and vices, with 
which he was so familiar ; and later, in his last book upon the 
whole Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. His voyagers come to the Ring- 
ing Island, inhabited by beings like men, but only singing birds 
in reality, of different colours, shut up in cages ; not of this world, 
good for nothing, idle, useless creatures, representing the various 
grades of ecclesiastics, priests, bishops, cardinals, and Popes, all 
of whom are ordered and set to sing, like automatons, by the 
ringing of bells. There is no direct attack on Catholicism, Christian 
doctrine or dogmatic theology in the book, however destructive it 
may be thereto inferentially; only on the notorious abuses. He is the 
apostle of nature. He labours throughout the book to implant 
positive conceptions and explanations of natural phenomena, in 
place of the disastrous theology of the time. In one passage he 
speaks of the gods being afraid of nature. In another, wishing 
to show that disease is not inflicted by God as a punishment for 
sin, he describes the invasion of a town, infected with the plague, 
by a band of plundering soldiers. He says, ‘‘ The curates, vicars, 
preachers, physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries who went to 
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visit, to dress, to cure, to heal, to preach unto and admonish 
those that were sick were all dead of the infection, and these 
devilish robbers and murderers never caught any harm at all. 
Whence comes this to pass, my masters? Beseech you, think 
upon it.’’ 

Protestant writers say that he ought to have joined with the 
Reformers, or even Calvinists, but he kept clear of them. He 
was looking deeper—éar beyond their ken. He does not entirely 
get rid of Theology ; but God is to him Pantheistic, existing in all 
things—permeating, co-existing with nature. The underlying truth, 
the very essence of his whole work and thought is the substitu- 
tion of nature, as the central conception round which he groups 
his knowledge and philosophy—which is the basis of the life and 
practice he inculcates. Asawise physician he has grasped the true 
view of the early bodily and mental life, and applies the same to 
society. He seeks not merely to free men from the stifling oppres- 
sion of the monks and the papacy, but the child from swaddling 
clothes, limbs, and body and soul from unnatural restriction, to 
give the young society of the time, as the children, scope, oppor- 
tunity, and freedom essential for growth, to enable it to feel and 
to exercise its organs and functions. No restrictions are to be 
placed on the early life from without. | Growth must precede 
training and discipline. He is a lover of nature, a believer in 
goodness and generosity, in the efficacy of light and truth. Yet 
it is not the optimism of the modern latsser faire, of leaving nature 
to chance, a prey to the evil influences that abound. He, too, 
aims at discipline, at the discipline of the grown forces and 
functions. And how? Not by the suppression and extinction of 
the lower egoistic propensities, but by calling out the higher, the 
altruistic as we designate them now. In other words, nature is 
good and not evil. He puts before mankind a very wise and com- 
prehensive system of education, based on the conception of nature, 
the natural man: a system not calculated merely to develop the 
intellect, but to fit a man for the discharge of his duties in life as 
citizen, and having due regard to health, physical excellence, and 
intellectual training ; an education, moreover, as encyclopedic as 
was then possible. It was a scheme of education far in advance 
of our State education of the present time. This is in the latter 
part of his work ; but the earlier part is a perfect mirror, though 
grotesque, of all that a child ought to avoid. 

It has been brought against him that he glorifies drunkenness 
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and gluttony; but his exaggerations are of such a character as. 
to be clearly superficial. There is always profound meaning under- 
lying his extravagances. Nor is it always as a protest against 
asceticism and to insist on life being joyous and happy. He makes. 
the giant king eat the little people in his salad: the extravagance 
of kings consumes the people. At the time he published his book 
a tax had been laid on wine in France. He begins with a cry of 
thirst. He asks, ‘‘ Does drink create the thirst or thirst the 
drink ?”’---the meaning being to point to the folly of taxing the 
natural commodities the race requires. 

Throughout his writing moral vigour and rectitude is conspicu- 
ous—love of good and hatred of bad. Rabelais is vehement in 
his attacks on all that is base and on the evils of society. The 
monstrous abuses of the law and the legal tribunals are held up 
to unmitigated scorn and ridicule in his famous chapter about the 
furred cats and how they lived in corruption. He is down on use- 
less and frivolous discussions; on the sophisters who in their 
disputes do not search after truth, but only want contradiction 
and debate. He ridicules such in a ludicrous account of a philo- 
sophical argument conducted entirely by signs and gestures, 
without a single word spoken. Rabelais, in his book, is always 
in advance of his age, lending his powerful support to the institu- 
tions on which the safety and order, as well as the progress, of 
society then depended, by which alone liberty could be assured. 
There is no word depreciating Royalty. The book is, on the con- 
trary, an exaltation of the kingly power, though executed with the 
wildest extravagance. There are three successive giant kings of 
Utopia—father, son, and grandson ; Grangousier, the great Gara- 
gantua, and the good Pantagruel, the names adopted being those 
of giants popular in the French legends. They tower in stature 
above their subjects, and are superior, morally and intellectually, 
in wisdom and gentleness. The giant Pantagruel looks down: 
from his elevated height, and from this vantage ground surveys. 
the course of human events and the wants of his little people. 
They are what good kings should be. The bad king in the story 
is named ‘ Anarchus,’’ who when he is conquered is to be made: 
an honest man, a labourer, ‘or crier of green sauce. As to the 
bad kings, he says, ‘‘ These devils of kings here are but as so 
many calves ; they know nothing, and are good for nothing but 
to do a thousand mischiefs to their poor subjects, and to trouble 
all the world with war for their detestable pleasure.’? We must 
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remember that centralisation and concentration of political power 
in the hands of the monarch, and thereby the creation of the 
modern nationalities, were the primary political results at the 
beginning of the 16th century. The one paramount need 
of the time in which Rabelais lived was the noble use of the 
absolute power of the monarch in the interests of his people and 
of mankind. What was so urgently wanted was to moralise kings, 
to teach them their duty and enforce its performance by the better 
education of the people and the creation of a healthy public 
opinion. It could not have been done more effectively. Rabelais 
had an immense effect, and especially upon the upper and aristo- 
cratic classes. It is from this point of view that his exaggerated 
pictures should be read—exaggeration even of the terrible realities 
and evils of war: his contrasts between the frightful miseries of 
war to the people, and the insignificant, trumpery nature of the 
causes that often brought it about. Such is his laughable descrip- 
tion of the squabble between the vine-growers and the cake- 
bakers, a sort of assault case we may read of in the assize court 
or police court, which resulted in a great invasion and desolating 
war. He laughs at the stupid conceptions of conquest and 
empire. He puts a noble remonstrance against such proceedings 
in the mouth of the great king, who endeavours to avert an in- 
vasion of his kingdom and prevent the miseries consequent on 
war, by concessions going far beyond what was just. When the 
old king is first informed of the invasion he says :— 

“Alas, my old age required henceforth nothing but rest, and all the 
days of my life I have laboured for nothing so much as peace. But 
now I must load my poor weary shoulders with arms, and take my 
lance and my mace to succour and protect my honest subjects. Reason 
will have it so; for by their labour am | maintained and with their 
sweat am I nourished—I, my children and my family. This notwith- 


standing, I will not undertake war until I have first tried all the ways 
and means of peace. That I resolve upon!” 


Even more remarkable is the story of the king’s treatment of the 
vanquished and his speech to his prisoners, too long for me to 
quote. He begins, however, thus :-— 

“Our forefathers and ancestors in all times have been of this nature 
and disposition that, upon the winning of a battle they have chosen, 
rather for a sign and memorial of their triumphs and victories to erect 


trophies and monuments in the hearts of the vanquished by clemency, 
than by architecture in the lands they had conquered. 


In another place he condemns conquest altogether, saying: “‘ The 
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time is not zow to conquer kingdoms, to the loss of our nearest 
Christian brother. This is quite contrary to the profession of the 
gospel of Christ, by the which we are commanded to preserve, 
keep, rule, and govern every man his own country and lands, and 
not to invade others’.’? This was written, we must remember, 
in the reign of Louis XII., and the time of the French invasions 
of Italy ; when France had deviated from the wise, progressive 
policy of Louis XI. and his daughter Anne of Beaujeu. 


One great defect and omission in Rabelais’ book is relative to 
women. There is no woman of any importance and who might 
not have been left out; none that plays any real part or has any in- 
fluence in the story, unless incidentally in the grief of one of the 
kings over the death of his wife. Rabelais seems never to have 
come under woman’s influence. Placed as a boy in the heart- 
chilling monastery until forty, it would almost seem as if he failed 
to comprehend the function either of the family or of woman in 
the evolution of social life. His conception seems to be rather 
that of life ina community than of the true ennobling family life; 
for he sketches out a new kind of monastery, by way of contrast 
to the old, where there are to be no restrictions save those of pru- 
dence, good sense, and virtue; no compulsion, but pure social 
intercourse of both sexes. It is a counterblast to the isolation of 
the individual and the irrational, senseless discipline 
“of the monastery, whch has degenerated and become a 
source of evil and immorality. He was so full of the abuses of 
the monastic life that he undervalues, as it seems to me, the salu- 
tary discipline it had been to himself, restraining him from prema- 
ture action and utterance. He comes upon the scene fully prepared, 
in the ripeness of his manhood and faculties. His was no doubt 
a revolt against that which had become hurtful—not against the 
fundamental institutions of society ; very different from the revolt 
which we see at times now, and which too often proceeds from 
dissatisfied natures or vanity and is a mark of weakness rather 
than strength. For this revolt was the substitution of a higher 
discipline, that of work in life, for others, discipline by duty. 
While he rejects and ridicules the vain and unmeaning repetition 
of formulas, of paternosters and avemarias, he by no means 
disregards direct religious culture. The wise king sets apart a 
regular time each day for rational prayer. 


Social co-operation is the test by which he condemns the 
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monks. He compares them to the ape, that in those days was 
often kept as a pet in the family :— 


“He keeps not the house as a dog doth; he draws not the plough as 
an ox; he yields neither milk nor wool as the sheep; he carrieth no 
burden as a horse doth. A monk doth not labour as do the peasant 
and artificer; doth not defend the country as the soldier; cureth not the 
sick as the physician; doth neither preach nor teach; doth not import 
commodities necessary for the commonwealth as the merchant; there- 
fore it is that by all men they are hooted at and hated.” 


And then he pours a stream of ridicule on what they do. 

As a sample of Rabelais’ amazing paradoxes and of his method 
I may take his defence of extravagant expenditure and running 
into unlimited debts: the defence of the spendthrift. After a 
comic introduction stating the extreme interest felt in, and the 
care taken of, the debtor by the creditor so morally beneficial to 
both, he proceeds from his knowledge as anatomist and physician to 
point out the interconnection of all things in nature and man, their 
mutual dependence and their relations. ‘‘ Nature created man 
only for lending and borrowing.’’ His meaning is clear—that just 
as there is order and mutual dependence among the planets in 
the heavens, so is there in the microeosm, the little world of the 
human body, the organs depending on each other ; so it is in the 
great social world, in which all that men have, possessions, know- 
ledge, faculties all come from others and are owing to others, as 
we say to Humanity. Is it not great and noble teaching? The 
moral not one of revolt, but dependence and discipline through 
submission and obedience to nature. In speaking of such a 
book, the difficulty is to select out of the vast profusion that which 
may best convey some idea of the man, the greatness, and pro- 
fundity of his work. Let us go to the conclusion. Rabelais is 
searching after truth and light. It is an exploration of the human 
and social world ; comparable to that which at the same time was 
being carried out by Columbus on the surface of the earth, and 
by Copernicus in the expanse of the heavens—the true meaning 
of these three great endeavours was the education of man by 
science and through nature. Rabelais’ ardent soul was resolved 
to impart what he saw so clearly to others under the well-nigh 
insuperable difficulties of the age in the way of expression and 
exposition. The end of the book, which I want to place before 
you is the key to its meaning and understanding. It was not 
published till after his death. Being a posthumous publication, 
of course the authorship has been questioned by the critics. But 
there were not two Rabelais ; and the conclusion bears the unques- 
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tionable stamp of his mind, his hand, and his method. There is 
extraordinary vitality, his flow of merriment and laughter, and 
his wondrous imagination. The quotation placed on his statue at 
Tours is this ;— 
‘It is better to write of laughter than tears, 
For laughter is the peculiar nature of man.”’ 

It is in the second part of his book, in the history of the good 
king Pantagruel that we are introduced to a very singular and 
famous character, Panurge, who plays a prominent part in the 
history. He is possessed of great abilities—a jack of all trades, 
the most amusing, delightful fellow, the source of endless frolics 
and boisterous fun, but a coward, drunkard, spendthrift, vaga- 
bond, up to every kind of villainy ; without conscience, a scrap of 
morality or heart. He wants to solve a question of futurity for 
himself, for his own interest, namely, the important question of 
whether he would do well to get married. He consults every 
conceivable authority ; the ancients, the fathers, the philosophers, 
oracles, magic, divination—all without success. He can get no 
answer. The King and the rest of the company are anxious 
about it. The wise king sees much further than the rest. For, 
firstly, it involves the question of woman’s lot, her influence and 
office in society ; the marriage question is fundamental. Beyond 
this is the question of anticipating the future—the wise king is 
anxious to know whether man can penetrate into the future; and 
more, whether any voice or help can come to man from without, 
as we should say, whether there is any supernatural guidance or 
divine interference in human affairs. It was the question of ques- 
tions, and what a question in the days of the Spanish Inquisition ! 
They resolve to consult a most famous oracle in an unknown and 
distant land—the oracle of the divine bottle. The king and his 
curious company start off on the most extraordinary voyage of 
discovery, like Columbus. They are in search of the source of 
Light. They visit many islands, where the inhabitants exhibit 
institutions or customs, like those of Europe, but in exaggerated 
forms, which Rabelais treats with his pungent satire and jest, 
ridiculing thereby the abuses of the European institutions, above 
all the iniquities of the administration of justice. At last they 
arrive at the Island of Lanterns and light, through which they 
have to pass before they can reach the oracle. The lanterns that 
give the light are living creatures, superior beings. A noble 
lantern is deputed to’ show them the way to the divine oracle. 
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When they come to the place of the oracle, after some very extra- 
ordinarly and absurd preliminaries, Panurge asks for answer and 
direction: answer to his personal question, as to his proposed 
marriage, and the future consequences of the step. The response 
vouchsafed is quite unintelligible to him ; fails just as all the other 
authorities he had consulted had failed. He says, ‘‘ I am as wise 
as I was last year.’’ How can the poor creature without heart 
understand the profound secrets of nature? To such, to those 
wanting in heart and love of mankind the future is impenetrable, 
the higher life of man for ever unintelligible. But the prophetess 
who has care of the oracle says it is the wisest and grandest re- 
sponse ever made by the goddess to man. To Panurge the answer, 
which is simply ‘‘ Drink,’’ is ridiculous nonsense. The wise, 
noble-hearted king, however, understands and grasps the supreme 
meaning, and says, ‘‘It is impossible to speak more to the pur- 
pose.” The question is answered, the problem is solved. The 
ludicrous answer is the profound wisdom. As the bottle to the 
faculty of drinking, so is the world to man and to life. There is 
nothing for us beyond nature and life, the world, and man. 

The world is to be used and enjoyed. The enjoyment of the 
world, happiness depends on ourselves. Our great poet says, 
‘“ There is nothing good or bad, but thinking makes it so.’’ The 
prophetess of the oracle gives the travellers water which tastes as 
their imaginations and wishes direct. But if we ourselves are 
the source of pleasure it is by means of discipline through nature : 
the discipline of nature. Such is Rabelais’ teaching. Philosophy 
and life are to be free and joyous. We are to use the world as we 
find it, and thereby draw out and develop the faculties we 
possess. Those of us who need encouragement and are prone to 
make life too serious and oppressive, too restrictive and narrow, 
may take the lesson to heart given by the wisest and most joyous 
of men, in the wisest and highest philosophy, issuing from the 
joyous life of the Loire country, the Touraine, of which Rabelais 
is both the product and the type. What an answer was this to the 
starving Calvinism and murdering Catholicism of the time! It is 
in nature alone that we can find and acquire the completeness and 
discipline, the union, unity and continuity towards which Rabelais 
was working, but which can only receive its full demonstration and 
institution, by the acceptance of the primary fundamental truth 
of the existence of Humanity and by the organisation of life on 
that foundation, that is, by the conception of the Religion of 
Humanity. 
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NEW LETTERS (OP "[7 Ss? MILL 


Tuese two full volumes of Letters to various correspondents, 
written between 18209, in Mill’s twenty-second year, down to 1873, 
just before his death, will have deep interest to all those who were 
in touch with the philosopher of the earlier Victorian epoch, and 
with all who have made any careful study of his works and influ- 
ence. The forty pages of Introduction by the editor and by Miss 
Mary Taylor, a granddaughter of Mrs. Mill, as well as the editor’s 
brief notes and identifications to the correspondence, tell us some 
things which were not fully known by the public, and are of great 
value as enabling us to understand more clearly the personal and 
family life of the writer. To deal at all fairly with the various 
topics in the Letters, or to give any adequate picture of the man 
therein portrayed, would fill a long essay. For this Review I 
shall simply note one or two points which have special interest to 
Positivists. 

These new points are few and slight. After all that has been 
published as to the relations of Mill with Comte, as to Mill’s 
attitude towards Positivism, now that we have had Mill’s Auwto- 
biography (1873), his book on Comte (1865), his Letters to d’Eich- 
thal (1896), Comte’s Letters to Mill (1877), and, lastly, the joint 
volume of Letters of each to the other, with the Introduction by 
Professor L. Lévy-Bruhl (1899)—there was nothing further of any 
importance possible as to Positivism in Mill’s correspondence. In 
my opinion, Professor Lévy-Bruhl stated the whole case with com- 
plete fairness when he wrote: ‘‘ In the evolution of ideas in the 
nineteenth century, there is perhaps no episode more instructive 
than the connexion and then the separation between these two 
philosophers. Both were inspired with the same zeal for the 
‘great cause of humanity.’ But different as they were at 
bottom, both in intellect and in temperament, they could not really 
come to any agreement, whether on the principles of social 
philosophy, nor even on questions of method.”’ 

As Mill’s estimate of Comte varied very deeply in the course of 
time, it will be useful to note his opinions in chronological order. 

Passing over an absurd blunder in the Index (as to I. p. 71), 
we find Mill writing to the first Lord Lytton in 1843 : ‘‘ You would 


“The Letters of John Stuart Mill. Edited by Hugh G. R. Elliott. 
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find Comte well worth your better knowledge. I do not always 
agree with his opinions, but as far as I know he seems to me by 
far the first speculative thinker of the age.’’ One does not know 
if the author of Eugene Aram and of the Philosophie Positive 
ever did meet; but it would be interesting to know what they 
thought of one another (I. 124). 

In 1847, after the close of their correspondence, Mill explains 
to John Austin what Comte had really written about the question 
of the subside (I. 132). 

In 1848 Mill, sending to M. Littré a bill for 250 francs as a 
subscription for the fund, adds: ‘‘ J’ai trés haute estime pour 
ses travaux en ce qui regarde la théorie de la méthode positive, 
mais jes suis trés éloigné de sa maniére d’appliquer cette méthode 
aux questions sociales. La plupart de ses opinions sociologiques 
sont diamétralement opposées aux miennes.’’ (I. p. 139.) 

At the same time Mill explains to George Grote what he under- 
stands to be Comte’s pecuniary position and claim. (I. 140.) 

In the unpublished diary of January, 1854, Mill writes that this 
is an age of “‘ commentators,’’ without original ideas. Carlyle, 
he says, has written himself out, and has become ‘“‘ a mere com- 
mentator on himself.’’ Only two living writers draw from them- 
selves—Comte on the continent; in England, Ruskin—and_ to 
the practical doctrines and tendencies of both there are, he 
thinks, the greatest objections. (II. p. 361.) 

In 1854, there is a long and most interesting letter in French 
to Captain Barbot de Chément. There are a few students of 
Comte’s philosophy in England, he says, but no disciples, no 
school. Mill regards Comte as the greatest thinker since Aristotle 
and Bacon in the philosophy of science, and in his theory of human 
progress. And Mill entirely sympathises with his conception of 
humanity becoming the basis of a real but non-theological religion. 
In morals and politics, Mill declares his ‘‘ almost total disagree- 
ment.’’ (I. 182.) 

In 1862, Mill writes in French a long and very important letter 
to M. de Bligniéres, who had sent him his book on Positivism 
(1857), which so deeply offended Comte. Mill finds M. de 
Bligniéres’ work extremely instructive and valuable, and he enters 
into a long essay on the only way in which he himself could accept 
any kind of spiritual power. He doubts if, at least at present, 
any organisation would be possible or other than injurious. The 
whole letter is worth careful study, as expounding Mill’s constitu- 
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tional repudiation of anything like a church or hierarchial govern- 
refit. (LEe25 2.) 

In 1865 Mill wrote the letter to Dr. Congreve, who had remon- 
strated against his language about Comte in the volume Comte 
and Positivism, 1865, ‘‘ It is precisely because I consider M. 
Comte to have been a great thinker that I regard it as a duty 
to balance the strong and deeply felt admiration which I express 
for what I deem the fundamental parts of his philosophy by an 
equally emphatic expression of the opposite feelings I entertain 
towards other parts. It is M. Comte himself who, in my judg- 
ment, has thrown ridicule on his own philosophy by the extrava- 
gances of his later writings.’’ And Mill goes on to explain that 
ridicule seems the best and most generous mode of dealing with 
these. “(11.42:) 

This letter to Dr. Congreve will be read with interest by all 
who accept Positivism in any form, many of whom perhaps do 
not accept as Gospel what Mill regarded as ridiculous in Comte’s 
writings. There never was yet any philosopher but what his suc- 


3") 


ridiculous ’?’— 


ae 


cessors found many of his ideas and prophecies 
and this, alas! has happened to Mill himself. Dr. Congreve’s 
friends might even think that “‘ ridiculous ’? was too mild a term 
to apply to certain things in this very book—not as to his philo- 
sophical opinions, indeed, but as to his conception of filial and 
conjugal duty. 

Dr. Congreve would have read with pleasure Mill’s French 
letter to Dr. Cazelles (1869), upon Professor Huxley’s criticism of 
Comte—‘* dans son ensemble extrémement faible.’” He goes on: 
‘* When Huxley ventures to dispute Comte’s generalisations on the 
philosophy of the sciences, all that he says is so superficial that 
the least capable follower of Comte could find no difficulty in 
rehiting ity a(Tls"e22) 

So say we all. IFREDERIC HARRISON 


DHE GENERAL; ‘ELECTION IN PRANGE 


THE elections for the French Chamber took place on April 24, 
and in cases where no candidate had obtained a number of votes 
equal to half the number of votes polled plus one, the second 
ballots were held on May 8. The number of members is 597, in- 
cluding representatives for the older French Colonies—Algeria, 
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India, Cochin-China, Senegal, Guadeloupe, Martinique, and 
French Guiana. The figures are as follows, and I also give those 
for previous elections as quoted by Professor Beesly in the 
Positivist Review for July, 1906 :— 


1808. 1902. 1906, 1910. 

Socialists 46 47 75 103 
Left { Radicals and 2 . 

Socialist Radicals 189 229 246 250 

“. ) Lett Centre ) 62) vue 8A sng 94 

owe Right Centre} 74° 127 64) 60 

Nationalists 18 43 2 10 

Right ; Rallies* HORA 35 | 30 

| Monarchists 46 4I 94 Fey)” 


The new Chamber has six more deputies than the last one, for 
though two districts of Paris have lost one member each, eight 
arrondissements, owing to an increase of population, have an ad- 
ditional member. If we further analyse the figures into the 
broader denomination of Left, Centre, and Right, we then obtain 
the following results :— 


1898. 1902. 1906. Igo, 
(ere 235 276 321 353 
Centre 240 189 148 154 
Right 106 11g 117 go 


It will thus be seen that the Republic is quite safe, for even if 
the Centre and the Right voted together, the Left would still be in 
a majority ; but it would not be fair to say that the members of the 
Right Centre, and still less those of the Left Centre, are all 
anti-Republicans. These two bodies represent the Conservative 
side of the Chamber as contrasted with the Right, the members of 
which are only Conservative in name, being ready to join with 
anybody to overthrow the present Republic, though they are not 
agreed among themselves what form of government should replace 
it. Parties in the Chamber are not organised under the names 
given in the above tables, but under a system: of groups. Each 
of these has its elected bureau, which meets occasionally to de-. 
cide how the members should vote, but their advice is not always 
followed, and, as a further complication, some members belong to 
more than one group, and some belong to none. The numbers 
given in the tables are, therefore, only approximate. There is and 
can be nothing corresponding to our system of whips, as the 
groups are far too numerous to allow the introduction of our 


* Royalists and Bonapartists who profess to have rallied to the Republic, 
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system. It would, therefore, serve no useful purpose to enumerate 
the groups. 

A word must, however, be said about the Socialists. The 
103 Socialists are divided into two groups. The larger one com- 
prises seventy-six members (as compared to fifty-five in the last 
Chamber). The members call themselves Socialistes Unifiés, and 
they are pledged to vote in strict subordination to the Socialist 
National Council, which is a body organised outside the Chamber. 
This group comprises MM. Jaurés, Guesde, Rouanet, Sembat, 
and though it has increased the number of its members, it has 
lost several important men—MM. Allemane, de Pressensé, Var- 
enne, and Brousse. The Independent Socialists, who are twenty- 
seven in number, profess to be as good Socialists as the others, 
but they do not accept the control of the Socialist General Coun- 
cil, and repudiate Mr. Gustave Hervé—the Anti-Militarist—more 
strongly than the others. M. Hervé himself, of course, looks with 
great contempt on all parliaments, and in his weekly newspaper 
—La Guerre Sociale—cannot find language strong enough to 
rebuke the Socialists, and his followers did their best to break up 
Socialist meetings in Paris, while M. Hervé for once became a 
disciple of Tolstoy, and urged all good men to abstain from vot- 
ing. Apparently the Socialists did not obey his orders, although 
there were a great many abstentions, and this not unnaturally, as 
there was no burning question before the electorate. 


When we look at the results as a whole, we see that the anti- 
Republicans are not gaining ground, although some Conservatives 
hoped that the dispersion of the religious orders and the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the Church would bring about a 
reaction. But this has not been so, for even the scandals in the 
liquidation of the funds belonging to the religious orders has not 
brought about the return of Conservative candidates. As to the 
liquidation, it was shown that the system alone was at fault, and 
that MM. Briand and Combes, far from wishing to hush up the 
case, were anxious for the fullest investigation. 

I have said that there was no important question before the 
electors, and there will be no undoing of the legislative measures 
of previous Parliaments. Though the French are said to be fickle, 
yet there the pendulum does not swing, but, contrary to all the 
laws of physics, moves constantly towards the Left... But there is 
one question which has excited much attention, and that is the 
question of proportional representation. An energetic campaign 
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has taken place in favour of this measure, in which members of 
the Right, Moderates, and Socialists have been very active. The 
present system by which there is at least one deputy for each 
arrondissement—the sub-division of the department—and one 
deputy for every 100,000 inhabitants in the arrondissement, if it 
has more than 100,000, is said to make the deputies too eager to 
look after their local interests, and also to give the more thinly- 
populated departments more than their share of representatives. 
It has been proposed either to adopt the system of scrutin de liste, 
by which the whole of the department forms one constituency, and 
votes for a list of candidates, or the system of proportional repre- 
sentation. The first system has already been tried, while the 
second has never been in force. I should like it better if it was 
not so enthusiastically advocated by reactionaries, for I distrust 
very much anything which they recommend. We are told that 
there is an overwhelming majority of deputies in favour of this 
scheme, but perhaps we had better ‘‘ wait and see’’ what 
happens. 

M. Briand, in a speech he made to his electors, thought that it 
would be a good thing after an electoral reform if the Chamber— 
like the Senate—sat for a longer term, one-third of its members 
retiring every three years. It certainly would be easier for the 
Government, but it would be a very startling innovation. He also 
promised that a Bill would be brought in defining the rights of 
civil servants, and giving them guarantees in the matter of pro- 
motion, dismissal, etc. It must be remembered that all the elemen- 
tary teachers are civil servants in France as well as the employés 
of one of the railways, and that this question is very important. 
He also argued that the whole machinery of government wanted 
re-arranging. In this he was quite right, for there are too many 
departments in France, and too many officials of all kinds. Doubt- 
less they could be reduced without the public service suffering, 
and in that way great savings could be effected. But this will 
be a very difficult thing to do, as any reform will necessarily affect 
many local interests. For instance, many courts of law could be 
abolished, but this will be opposed by persons interested, and the 
same applies to financial changes. 

One matter that is of extreme urgency is the institution of an 
income tax. A Bill has already been passed by the Chamber, 
and is now before the Senate. That body, in accordance with its 
usual tactics, is adopting a policy of delay, but if pressure be 
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brought to bear it will pass, though I am afraid in rather a 
mutilated form. This Bill is absolutely necessary, for the French 
finances are in an unsatisfactory state, there being a deficit in the 
Budget for 1910, which had to be filled up by the issue of Treasury 
bonds. Money is required for many social measures, and an 
income tax is the fairest tax, as it compels the wealthy to con- 
tribute more generously to the national exchequer. If the next 
Chamber is able to pass such a measure it will not have met in 
vain. There will be no heroic legislation, as most questions that 
used to agitate the public mind are settled, and we may hope, 
with M. Briand, that an era of toleration and peace has began, 
when it will be acknowledged that the Republic is for all, and that 
it is not the private property of any sect or party. 
PauL DEscours 


GHAMPIONS, OBS JUSTICE 


Mark Twain. 

OncE in a Native State of India where, as it happened, I was the 
only European, I asked the boys in the school of the Thakur 
Saheb, what the difference was between their river and the 
Ganges. I was thinking of the one for the time dry and lifeless, 
while the other was for ever flowing to the sea. The mind of 
India, however, turns always to religion, and so the first answer 
I got distinguished the Ganges as a sacred river from the river 
of Limri, for which no such claim could be made. But there are 
other sacred rivers beside the Ganges. It may be that some who 
heard of the death of Mark Twain dismissed him as a mere jester, 
and, indeed, in Europe, amid the remains of ancient civilisations, 
the meaning of which he never understood, he was nothing more 
—perhaps something less—but he was a different being in his 
own.country. His ‘‘ Life on the Mississippi,’’ vivid, human, and 
noble in its simplicity, is a prose epic of peaceful industry, its 
patience and its heroism. At the sight of the shining hero, the 
battered survivor of the steamboat explosion, all the boys are 
eager for a life on the river; for courage and the love of adven- 
ture can find other gratifications than those of war. Seldom has 
so complete a picture of one of the chief waterways of the earth 
been painted by so kindly a hand in all the lights and shades of 
its varied life. 
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But Mark Twain had greater work to do. The Founders of 
the American Republic declared that all men were born free and 
equal; but the word of promise has long been broken, and in that 
Commonwealth, rich and populous beyond the utmost dreams of 
the Fathers, the Trusts oppress from above and the Negroes are 
trampled on below. Yet, if the United States have failed most 
signally in their treatment of the Negro, the oppressed have never 
wanted champions. Never did the genius of: Mark Twain shine 
more brightly than when he undertook the defence of that unfor- 
tunate race. ‘“‘ Huckleberry Finn ”’ is much the best thing he 
ever wrote—one of those rare books, delightful alike to old and 
young, learned and simple, in which the unflagging interest of the 
story, the joyous mirth, the fine rendering of phrase and character, 
are not diminished, but immensely increased by the steadfast and 
noble purpose underlying the whole. | What an answer is the 
character of Jim, the escaped negro, who was ‘“‘ white inside ’’— 
so convincing in its strength and weakness—to all the libels on 
his race! What an example of the inefficacy of Christian doc- 
trine to withstand the pressure of an evil environment, is shown 
by the struggles between Huck’s ‘‘ conscience,’’? shocked at the 
thought that he is helping a slave to escape, and the natural feel- 
ings of gratitude and human fellowship! The passage which 
recounts Huck’s emotions after he has written the letter putting 
Jim’s owner on the fugitive’s track, has been often quoted, but it 
may well bear repeating once more :— 


ce 


I felt good and all washed clean of sin for the first time I had ever 
felt so in my life, and I knowed I could pray now. But I didn’t do 
it straight off, but laid the paper down and set there thinking how good 
it was all this happened so, and how near I came to being lost and going 
to hell. And went on thinking. - And got to thinking over our trip 
down the river: and I see Jim before me all the time, in the day and 
in the night-time, sometimes moonlight, sometimes storms, and we 
afloating along, talking, and singing, and laughing. But somehow I 
couldn’t seem to strike no places to harden me against him, but only 
the other kind. I’d see him standing my watch on top of his’n ’stead 
of calling me, so I could go on sleeping; and see him how glad he was 
when I come back out of the fog; and when I come to him again in the 
swamp, up there where the fued was; and suchlike times; and would 
always call me honey and pet me, and do everything he could think of 
for me, and how good he always was; and at last I struck the time 
I saved him by telling the men we had smallpox aboard, and he was 
so grateful, and said I was the best friend old Jim ever had in the 
world, and the oxly one he’s got now; and then I happened to look 
around and see that paper. 

It was a close place. I took it up and held it in my hand. I was 
a trembling because I’d got to decide, for ever, betwixt two things, 
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and I knowed it. I studied a minute sort of holding my breath, and 
then says to myself: “All right, then, I’ll go to hell ”—and tore it up. 


‘‘ Huckleberry Finn ’’ is a book that will live, and its author 
will ever be held in grateful memory as one of those who used a 
fine genius in the cause of the suffering and the oppressed. 

THE SHERIFF OF CAIRO. 
In the January number of this Review I gave a brief account of 
the lynching of two men—one a negro, the other white—at Cairo, 
a town of Illinois, U.S.A., which stands at the meeting place of 
the Ohio and the Mississippi. On February 17 last, according 
to the account given in the Literary Digest of New York, a mob 
again attacked the gaol, for the purpose of lynching two negro 
boys, who were there on a charge of purse-snatching. Those 
who are acquainted with the history of lynching in America will 
not need to be told that the pretence that the victims are only 
found among those charged with offences against women and 
children—though this would be no excuse—has no foundation in 
fact. At Cairo, the mob, five hundred strong, was led by the 
son of a former mayor, and everything seemed to promise a repeti- 
tion of the tragedy of last November, everything, save that be- 
tween the mob and its victims stood the new sheriff, a man of 
courage and decision, determined to do his duty, to keep his 
pledged word, to protect his defenceless prisoners at all hazards. 
Twice the new sheriff warned the rioters to retire; and then he 
gave the order to his negro deputies—he could not obtain white 
ones—to fire. The leader of the mob fell dead, several others 


were wounded, and for once justice had triumphed. It is some 
satisfaction to find that the American newspapers for the most 
part applaud the vigorous action of Sheriff Nellis. ‘‘ If there 


were such sheriffs in every county of the United States we should 
soon see the end of lynching,’’ says one; but another regrets that 
he allowed negro deputies to shoot down white men. It would 
have been “‘ more indicative of personal bravery ”’ if he had stood 
forth alone to defy the mob. If he had done so, the life of his 
prisoners would not have been worth an hour’s purchase, and the 
pious ministers of Cairo would have been able on the next Sunday 
to offer their thanksgiving for another ‘‘ blessing in disguise.”’ 
Happily the sheriff took a different view, and decided that the 
safety of his charges was the first consideration. He, too, what- 
ever fate be in store for him, will not be soon forgotten. 
S. H. Swinny 


Sig AUL 12, 122 | BOOK I4I 
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IL SOCIALISMO GIURIDICO. By Proressor FRANCESCO COSENTIN. 
(Catania: Cav. Niccolo Giannota.) 


The main purpose of this work is to show that the true road to 
Socialism and the well-being of the workers lies through labour 
legislation rather than through revolution, as the earlier Socialists 
supposed. This view is supported by a rapid survey of recent 
labour legislation in various countries, of necessity less detailed 


than that given for France by Mr. Descours in our April number, 
but especially useful, as it allows a comparison between different 
nations in this respect. It is not, however, quite up to date, as 
there is no mention of the granting of Old Age Pensions in 
England. A voluminous bibliography of the works consulted is 
appended—itself a monument of the Professor’s wide research. 
Part of the book is occupied by a consideration of the changes 
which must take place, and, indeed, in some cases have already 
taken place, in the legal view of contracts, inheritance, etc., etc. 
Possibly to ease the transition from revolutionary to legislative 
methods, M. Cosentini spends some time in trying to prove that 
such conceptions as Natural Rights, the Class War, etc., are still 
valid, if they are given a relative instead of an absolute meaning. 
But he vigorously repudiates Marx’s materialist theory of history. 
Two small criticisms may be hazarded. With many flowers 
oi language the author insists that labour legislation is due almost 
entirely to Socialism. It would have been of more value if he had 
tried to appraise and compare the effect of Socialism and of other 
forces in this direction. Again, Professor Cosentini includes 
under his list of labour reforms changes in the legal position of 
women. This is a very important subject, but most of the legisla- 
tion in question deals with property, and therefore specially affects 
the richer classes. Nor is there any connection between legisla- 
tion affecting woman and that affecting labour, for, according to 
Professor Cosentini’s own view, woman has the greatest freedom 
under the law of Russia (p. 81), in which country alone in Europe 
the right of combination is denied to the workers (p. 108). 
S. H. Swinny 


IN MEMORIAM—MADAME ANTOINE 


Tue death of Madame Antoine, a member of the Positivist Inter- 
national Committee and Treasurer of its funds, has removed one 
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who was intimately bound up with the past history of Positivism, 
closely associated with its organisation, and warmly cherished in 
the hearts of her fellow-members. The daughter of Dr. Robinet, 
friend and physician of Auguste Comte, his biographer and one 
of his most eminent disciples, her recollections went back to the 
early days of Positivism immediately after Comte’s death, and to 
the long struggle for the establishment and preservation of the 
Republic, in which her father, an ardent Republican, and the great 
vindicator of Danton’s memory, took no small part. She married 
Emile Antoine, a faithful and strenuous disciple of Pierre Laffitte. 
Left a widow, she devoted herself to the work of the Positivist 
organisation in Paris, and as treasurer of its funds showed re- 
markable business ability, tact, and good sense. In this work she 
will not easily be replaced. But to those who had the happiness to 
know her, to those who were her friends, she will be remembered 
still more for her kindly, affectionate, sympathetic nature. Of her 
it might well be said, Blessed are the rich in heart. 
S. H. Swinny 


PA RAG NA ES 


On Sunday, June 19, we propose to visit the grave of our dear 

friend and teacher, Dr. J. H. Bridges, at Tunbridge Wells, in 

gratitude for all that he did for us and our cause. On Sunday, 

May 29, we commemorate, at the grave of Halley, his services to 

astronomy. Particulars of both these pilgrimages will be found 

among the Notices on the last page. All are welcome to take part. 
* * * 

The Canadian Government has given notice that in future all 
immigrants, whose passage money has been paid in whole or in 
part by charitable or other organisations, will be excluded from 
the Dominion, unless they are going to work as farm hands. 
It is a new evideince of the policy of Canada for the Canadians. 
Meanwhile, far more Americans than English are settling in the 
newly-opened provinces of the Dominion. With a French popula- 
tion in the East and the West largely peopled by immigrants from 
the United States, the preponderance of the British element is 
threatened. It is, indeed, highly probable that the immigrants 
from the States will soon become as patriotic as are the French 
of Quebec, but their patriotism will be directed to the building-up 
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of the Canadian nation, and not to the welfare of the British 
Empire as a whole. Of this the tendency to limit immigration 
from England is a notable sign. England is to bear the burdens 
of Empire without any compensating advantage. 

* * % 

There seem to be many illusions connected with emigration to 
Canada. The English town boy is not well adapted to the life 
on isolated farms. Many return at the first opportunity. The 
Canadians prefer Americans from the United States, most of 
whom have been used to a similar life. They are more easily 
understood, because of the similarity of civilisation and conditions 
of the two countries. Nor is this much to be regretted. Emigra- 
tion, whereby the Mother Country loses those approaching the 
full vigour of manhood, and is thus left with an undue proportion 
of the very young and the aged, is the most wasteful method 
of dealing with the problem of unemployment, and one that, in the 
end, intensifies the evils it is intended to cure. Still more ludi- 
crous is it to suppose that by emigration we are building up a new 
Britain beyond the seas. Those that make Canada their perma- 
nent home will soon become Canadians. And as to a British race, 
how can that be established by an emigration in which unmarried 
youths are the largest element. 


* * * 

It is amazing that there should still exist in this country and 
century persons so intolerant that they desire the Chief Magistrate 
of the State to publicly insult and revile the religious belief of 
several millions of its citizens. It is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will not be deterred by the outcries of the bigots from 
dcing an act of justice to the Catholics which has been too long 
delayed. S. H. Swinny 


M. Henry Pruniéres has published an interesting work on 
Lully the musician (H. Laurens, Paris, 2 francs 50 centimes). 
Lully practically introduced operatic performances in Paris, but 
he is also interesting, as he worked with Racine, Moliere, and 
Corneille in producing plays and ballets for the Courts of Ver- 
sailles. It is strange, however, that when giving an account of 
his musical works, M. Pruniéres should not have mentioned and 
discussed the theory that Lully was the composer of the tune of 
‘ God Save the King,’’ familiar to us all. The biography is well 
illustrated with engravings taken from old prints. 

Paut DEscouRS 
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N®Oshal CES 


DeatH.—At Paris on May 16, Virginie, widow of Emile Antoine. 


The ‘‘ Positivist Review’ is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. Ww. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positivist Review should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, tor, Lambeth Road, S.E. 


London Positivist Society.—All those who wish to see life inspired by a 
human religion, guided by a philosophy founded on science, and directed to the 
service of Man, are cordially invited to enrol themselves as Associates of the 
Society. Communications relating to the Posirivist Society should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham 
Park, S.W. Mr. Descours will forward the Annual Report for 1908 and the 
Programme of Summer Meetings on application by post. 


The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 46, Addison 
Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. Cheques, etc., 
should be crossed ‘' The London and County Bank, Limited.”’ 


The following visits to places of interest have been arranged. All interested 
are welcome to attend. 


Sunday, May zoth.—Pilgrimage to Lee Churchyard (Halley), under the 
direction of Mr. R. G. HemBer. Meet at Greenwich Park Gates, by St. Mary's 
Church, at 3 p.m., returning from Lee to 5, Gloucester Place, Greenwich, S.E. 


Sunday, June 19th.—Commemoration of Dr. Bridges. Visit to his grave 
at Tunbridge Wells. Address by Mr.R. Newman. Trains leave Charing Cross 
at 9.20 and 11.5 a.m., Cannon Street 9.27 and 11.12, London Bridge 9.32 and 
11,18, New Cross 9.39 and 11.35, reaching Tunbridge Wells at 10.47 and 12.44. 
Frequent trains back. Fares, 3rd cl. return, 3s. 6d. (From New Cross, 3s. 1d.) 

Saturday, July znd.—St. Bartholomew-the-Great, Smithfield. Meet outside 
the Church door at 3 p.m., returning to 11, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C., where 
Mr. Henry Ellis will deliver an address. (Tea.) 


The Sunday Evening Meetings will be resumed in October. 


The following meetings will be held at 11, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
which is now the address of the Society :— 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m. 
Subject for May 27, ‘‘ Positivism and Socialism,’’ opened by Mr. F. ]. Gould. 
Subject for June 24, ‘ Positivism and the Ethical Movement,’’ opened by Mr. 
Swinny. Non-members are invited.} 

The Positivist REvizw can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C. ; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley 
Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 

96, Mile End Road, E. ; and H. Bertioli, 143 Clarence Road, Clapton, N.E. 


London: A, BonNER, Frinter, 38, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Order and Progress 
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(The ‘‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party, All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


GOLDWIN SMITH 
b. 1824—d. IgIo0 


To-pay there has been laid to rest in his adopted country, with all 
the honours that it could bestow upon his memory, the last of the 
_eminent thinkers who in the middle of the last century upheld the 
cause of Philosophic Reform. Goldwin Smith outlived by very 
many years Grote, Mill, Cobden, and Bright, Jowett, Stanley, 
Pattison and Maine, and by some years he has outlived Gladstone 
and Harcourt, Spencer and Leslie Stephen, and most of the 
leaders in literature and in Parliament, with whom he worked with 
such energy and heart in the cause of free education, a free 
Church, and international justice. He outlived in some ways the 
causes on which his soul was set. And it may be feared that, 
after his absence from England of more than forty vears, the 
present generation has little idea of the work that he did in the 
fifties and the ’sixties, and the influence exerted over younger men 
by his ardent spirit and his trenchant pen. 

I am myself one of the survivors of these men, and as I have 
been now for some sixty years in close touch with him and his 
work, and his fellow-workers, have been in some causes his col- 
league and in some his whole-hearted opponent, and after many 
a sore tussle over questions wherein we each held our own ground 
with passion, I have been at last in warm sympathy with his 
unquenchable spirit, and I feel proud that but a few weeks ago 
I received from him a message of friendship and farewell. 

When I was a pupil of Richard Congreve between 1850 and 
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1853, I was constantly in the society of his friend Goldwin Smith, 
who was then the moving spirit of the reform movement in the 
University, as he has ever been in the long struggle to nationalise 
and reform our school system, to redress clerical monopolies and 
exclusive privileges, a struggle not yet ended, indeed, but one 
that never had a bolder champion or a more eloquent advocate. 
In denouncing the shocking atrocities committed in Jamaica, and 
in the Jamaica Committee of 1866 which strove to put down such 
Colonial terrorism, no one spoke out more manfully, no one worked 
more heartily than Goldwin Smith, whose services to the cause of 
justice to the coloured race were hardly less than those of Mill 
and of Bright. With them and many generous spirits in Parlia- 
ment and the Press he was a foremost leader in keeping British 
opinion right during the American Civil War of 1861-3. It was 
the imminent danger of war with the United States over the Trent 
affair of 1861 which more than ever brought Goldwin Smith to 
advocate the Cobden scheme of Colonial dissolution. This was 
condensed in his book on ‘‘ The Empire,’ of 1863, which may 
be taken as the creed of the strict school of the “* Little 
Englander.’’ It was a cruel domestic blow, coupled with his deep 
sympathy with Transatlantic ideas, which induced him to leave 
England for ever and to take up his home, first in the United 
States and ultimately in Canada, where he married and resided for 
thirty-nine years. He wrote to me the day before he left this 
country (October 26, 1868) that if reaction ever made a serious 
rally we should see him again in the ranks. He expected ‘‘ that 
the disintegration of feudal institutions would be retarded by the 
power of wealth.’’ 


There were two great subjects of prime importance to myself 
and my colleagues wherein our opposition to Goldwin Smith led 
to acute controversy, and, alas! to long periods of estrangement. 
These two topics were Humanity as an object of religious reverence 
and the national claims of Ireland. For the greater part of his 
life Goldwin Smith was accustomed to denounce both with every 
weapon of satire and of indignation that he could command; and 
this inevitably separated him from Congreve, and the rest of us, 
and too often led to retaliation in kind. As long ago as 1861 my 
criticism in the Westminster Review of his lectures in the 
Chair of Modern History at Oxford had roused in him a warm 
reply; and on many later occasions my defence of Comte and of 
Positivists, of the Nationalist leaders and of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
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Rule policy, seemed destined to end our friendship. I have no 
wish to recall these discussions, as to which I have nothing to 
withdraw or disclaim, for I never treated him with anything but 
personal respect; but in writing of him I cannot conceal the fact 
that at times we have been in keenly opposing camps, and have 
feared that reunion would be impossible. Happily it has not been 
so. For years now we have joined hands across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

But what specially brought us together again were the South 
African troubles and the Boer war of 1899-1902. Here we were 
ardently side by side. Goldwin Smith almost alone strove to stem 
the current of the war-fever in Canada as we did at home, and 
he found how hard it is to convert the craving for domination 
which masks a spurious patriotism. But our common indignation 
with the orgies of Imperialist aggrandisement made Goldwin 
Smith at last, as it had made Herbert Spencer, reconciled to 
Positivism as a movement for political reform. He became a 
reader and a subscriber to the Posririvist REviEw, and occa- 
sionally contributed to it an essay. We may take it that his 
unsparing repudiation of anything like a human religion gradually 
became more moderate, for his latest essay on theology, ‘‘ In 
Search of Light,’’ 1906, left everything like orthodoxy, or even 
theology, so far in the background that the differences between us, 
as was the case with Spencer, became quite secondary. All of 
us together were united by the essential bond of making moral 
ideals the dominant element in human affairs. Well, this is the 
practical outcome of faith in Humanity as the basis of a religious 
communion of feeling. 

I think we may assume that Goldwin Smith’s fierce antagonism 
to the Home Rule policy became modified in his later years, for 
his book on ‘‘ Irish History and the Irish Question,’’ of 1906, 
which he sent me, seemed to me one of the most powerful pleas 
for Irish nationality. I wrote on it in the Posirivist REVIEW 
(vol. 14, February, 1906), in which I said :—*‘ I know no account 
of Ireland which throws such constant and vivid light on the 
crucial fact that Ireland is a nation,’’ and I added, ‘‘ No purer or 
more noble English has been written in our age.’’ It is true that 
he remained to the last a stout Unionist, but his history of Ireland 
from the time of the Romans down to 1903 is truly, as he calls it, 
‘‘a tragedy.’’ It was hardly more than a year ago that he sent 
me an essay on ‘‘ Declarations of War,’’ to be published in our 
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Review (April, 1909). To continue to pour forth essays of such 
force and brilliance up to the 86th year is a fact almost unequalled 
in the records of our literature. 

I close this brief notice with the words I received from him in 
April, under his own hand, written on his death bed, ‘‘ We shall 
never clasp hands again. I clasp hearts across the Atlantic.”’ : 

The future of the Anglo-Saxon race on both sides of the ocean 
will long cherish the memory of a stalwart defender of purity, 
freedom, and justice in public life. 

June 12. FREDERIC HARRISON 


THE CONFERENCE 


Two months ago, when the three groups composing the Minis- 
terial army were ai last brought into line, it seemed right that all 
sincere well-wishers of the Government should cease criticising 
its past action and loyally lend what assistance they could towards 
carrying out the plan of campaign announced by the Prime 
Minister. The signal once given for a fight to a finish, no good 
could come of questioning its prudence. 

The announcement of a truce, with the avowed object of pre- 
venting the fight, obviously puts an end to the obligation or ad- 
vantage of silence in the ranks, at all events on the Liberal side. 
With the Opposition it may be otherwise. They have a chief 
whose supreme authority is indisputable however some may fret 
under it. Anything he may promise he will doubtless be able to 
make good. The representatives of the Government will not be 
plenipotentiaries. Be they who they may, they will not feel them- 
selves empowered to make any promises or concessions on behalf 
of their followers. They can only tell Mr. Balfour—and. of course, 
they ought to tell him quite candidly—what, if any, modifications 
in the programme agreed upon in April they think their party, as 
a whole, can be persuaded to admit. They will therefore not 
pretend to stifle discussion outside; for it is essential for them to 
know the opinions and intentions of their followers. 

It is the more necessary to emphasise this difference because 
certain journalists of the party which was reduced to Parliamentary 
impotence by the Liberal concentration of last April, have made 
ridiculous attempts to magnify the office of the Conference. They 
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affected to treat it as a sort of hybrid committee on which the 
powers of both Houses were to be formally devolved. The num- 
bers on both sides must be equal; a Lord and two Commoners on 
each. There was besides to be a chairman whose impartiality, 
forsooth, must be above suspicion ; something was even said about 
a casting vote. The deliberations must be ‘‘ as secret as those of 
a Papal conclave,”’ and, to be useful, they must ‘‘ occupy months.”’ 
In the meantime the ‘‘ truce of God ’’ would be strictly observed. 
No Liberal measures would be pushed on in Parliament and all 
agitation would be suspended in the country—except, of course, 
the subterranean propaganda of tariffite agents. 

That a party hopelessly outnumbered and hard pressed in the 
House of Commons should pant for a truce of this comprehensive 
kind is quite intelligible. The Liberals have no use for it. Con- 
ference or no Conference, they should, in my opinion, keep their 
opponents ‘‘ on the run. 


») 


International congresses have often sat 
for months, and even years, without any suspension of hostilities, 
and their ultimate result has been largely influenced by the con- 
tinuous military operations. A conference could not be declined 
when it was urged by the King. But a truce of any length seri- 
ously handicaps the Liberals. If that also was forced upon 
Ministers, their followers are under no compulsion to observe it, 
either in Parliament or on the platform. 

What concessions, if any, the Government should offer on 
the Constitutional question is another matter. Their action should 
be determined not by what they would like to do, but by what 
they believe themselves able to do; and this, again, with reference 
to their strength, not so much in the present House of Commons 
as in the next. For it is there that the conflict will have to be 
decided. The Times had a leading article headed ‘‘ The 
Compromise Negotiations’ before even a Conference had been 
arranged. ‘That, surely, must have been a little premature. Per- 
haps the Government have satisfied themselves that an early 
appeal to. the country would give them at least as large a majority 
as they possess now. In that case they cannot do better than let 
Mr. Balfour know at the first meeting of the Conference that the 
three Resolutions are an irreducible minimum; and that if he can- 
not or will not induce the House of Lords to accept them by a 
certain date there will be a dissolution. They would have my best 
wishes for the success of their enterprise. 

But election prospects are much less calculable now than they 
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were before the reform of 1885; and it may be that the Govern- 
ment, though expecting a majority, may not feel certain that it will 
reach its present figure. If they have not that confidence we may 
hope that the bulk of their party will not wish them to risk 
the loss of substantial advantages within their reach by insisting 
on further claims which they may be unable to enforce. In my 
humble opinion the enactment of the First Resolution would be no 
contemptible achievement of the present Parliament, even if it had 
to be purchased by the postponement of the second. Carried by 
agreement with the Conservative party it might be considered safe 
from subsequent reversal. Of course, it must be agreed to in its 
entirety. The decision as to tacking must be left to the Speaker. 
Any outside tribunal would be dangerous, especially if taken from 
the judicial bench, always hostile to political progress and on the 
watch to enlarge its own powers. 

It is objected that this constitutes no democratic advance; that 
it merely repels an attack on a right that has been exercised for 
two centuries. It does much more. As long as this all-important 
right was not established by statute, it remained precarious, as was 
abundantly shown by the audacious aggression of last November. 
The subsequent acceptance of the Finance Bill, though a tem- 
porary satisfaction to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, left the 
‘Constitutional question unsettled. The enactment of the First 
Resolution would curtail the legal powers of the House of Lords 
and increase those of the House of Commons. How, then, can it be 
denied that it is a democratic advance and a most important one? 

There seem to be signs that the Conservative leaders are pre- 
paring to accept the First Resolution. The House of Lords itself 
will be in no fighting mood. The poor sacrificed Backwoodsmen 
must have been bemoaning their folly ever since their rash act of 
last November. What each of them individually values is the 
distinction of a seat in the Gilded Chamber rather than the power 
it gives him to help in defeating Finance Bills. To prolong his 
enjoyment of the former he will gladly give up the latter. Last 
November he was fighting for his pocket. He finds now that he 
was exposing himself to consequences more disagreeable than 
increment duties and super-taxes. He knows what he has to 
expect even from his political leaders. He will not be forward 
to fight their battles again. Lord Rosebery is now his bugbear, 
not Mr. Lloyd George. Leave him his ornamental dignity as a 
Lord of Parliament and he will cheerfully surrender his financial 
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powers—and much besides. It will only be a respite; but he will 
be grateful for it and hope that it may last his time. 

The only concession that can be offered to Mr. Balfour in ex- 
change for his acceptance of the First Resolution is that the King 
shall not be pressed to take any step until there has been a 
General Election. A very substantial and serious concession this 
is, involving, as it does,.not only a disadvantageous delay, but a 
breach of the tacit understanding by which the Irish vote was 
secured for the Budget. Mr. Redmond will probably admit that 
circumstances have been changed by the death of the late King. 
But he will be entitled to demand that the General Election shall 
be fought specifically on the Second Resolution. This course is so 
necessary on all grounds that if, in the Conference, Mr. Asquith 
should debar himself from taking it, I hope his party would dis- 
own him and rally round another leader. 

I cannot be suspected of indifference to the freedom of Ireland. 
I have always supported her demand for Home Rule. In 1886 I 
published a pamphlet urging that complete independence should 
be offered to her. That is what I still desire. 

If the General Election be deferred till January let the Plural 
Voting Bill be again sent up to the Peers in the autumn. I do not 


think they would venture to reject it. 
Ee Os BEESLY 


Mie) aed ODSON Ss. POETICS 


ENGLISH political parties are in obvious process of change. 
Conservatives, with a willingness that would have astonished 
themselves three years ago, are discussing possible reforms of the 
House of Lords. Socialists, challenged by complaints against the 
pro-Liberal attitude of the Labour Party, and apprehensive of the 
breakdown of the Trade Union levies, are being forced towards an 
independence resembling that of the Irish. Liberals are anxiously 
brooding over the admonitions ably set out in Mr. J. A. Hobson’s 
Crisis of Liberalism.* Part of this timely book has already been 
considered by the Editor in the April issue of the REview, when 
dealing with the Referendum. I propose to comment on Mr. Hob 
son’s general position as a political counsellor. 


*“The Crisis of Liberalism: New Issues of Democracy.” By J. A. 
Hobson. (P. S. King and Son. 284 pp. 6s. net.) 
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Nineteenth-century Liberalism, says Mr. Hobson— : 


tended to lay an excessive emphasis upon the aspect of liberty which 
consists in absence of restraint, as compared with the other aspect 
which consists in presence of opportunity; and it is this tendency, still 
lingering in the mind of the Liberal Party, that to-day checks its 
energy and blurs its vision. 

In effect the fault was pointed out by Comte in his Appeal to Con- 
servatives, when he described the individualists and their journal- 
istic alliés as aiming at ‘‘ isolation and ambition ’’—that is to say, 
a policy which appeared to foster a wholesome independence prac- 
tically resulted in fostering a spirit of personal assertion and in 
loosening social bonds. When, the other day, I travelled through 
South Wales and saw the ugly blocks of cottages that defaced the 
verdure of the Rhondda Valley, the ghastly refuse-heaps that over- 
shadowed the homes of the proletarian miners, and the pall of 
smoke that hung about the. smelting works and working-class 
houses of Landore, I asked myself, as the people are also begin- 
ning to ask, what benefits Free Trade and Free Education and 
Free Disposal of Labour had conferred upon the struggling 
masses. The last twenty years have witnessed a remarkable drift 
of thoughtful working men and women from the party which is. 
now meditating on its crisis. One meets them in I.L.P. clubs 
and branches, and their resolute voice is heard at market-place 
demonstrations, everywhere demanding what Comte frequently 
referred to as the social incorporation of the proletariat. Mr. Hob- 
son presents the crisis in these terms :— 


oe »” 


Our crisis consists in the substitution of an organic for an 
opportunist policy, the adoption of a vigorous, definite, positive policy 
of social reconstruction, involving important modifications in the legal 
and economic institutions of private property and private industry. 
For any faithful analysis of our existing economic system will show 
that nothing less can fulfil the demand, which Mr. Churchill has 
expressed, that “property be associated in the minds of the mass of 
the people with ideas of reason and justice.” 

The situation is here rightly disclosed. Liberalism is not now 
called upon to add another item to its programme of emancipation. 
It is called upon to adopt a fresh method altogether ; and, whereas. 
it once broke fetters, it is now required to realise the principle of 
associated effort. On all sides we see the disintegrating effect of 
this demand. Reactionary minds are seceding from the Liberal 
Party and combining their influence with the Conservatives, thus 
leaving their more Radical colleagues to face the problem of the 
‘“ positive policy of social reconstruction.’’ 
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Everyone knows the crucial question—namely : Since the sup- 
posed freedom of contract and labour has failed to diminish 
poverty substantially, shall we organise the weaker members of 
society on municipal, national, and collectivist methods? Every- 
one also knows the widely held objection that such a trend of com- 
muna! industry and protection will involve a fatal officialism. . 

It is curious how the public conscience will sometimes transform 
facts which it chooses to ignore into fancies which it projects into 
the region of dreadful possibility. As a matter of fact, our age is 
now suffering from an immense burden of unwholesome bureau- 
cracy and patronage. Mr. Hobson’s chapter on ‘‘ Millionaire 
Endowments ’’ supplies striking illustrations of the patronage 
peril. ‘‘ It has been estimated,’’ he says, in allusion to the United 
States, ‘‘ that the unusual flow of large donations to educational 
work during recent years amounts to more than one hundred 
million dollars.’’ What is the consequence? Independence of 
teaching is sapped, outspoken professors are dismissed, and there 
is reluctance to treat economical and sociological issues in modes 
that will ‘‘ offend the feelings of the donor class.’’ We are threat- 
ened with what Mr. Hobson bitingly terms an ‘“‘ era of castrated 
culture.’’ Nor do we observe that the business-men, who are so 
deeply involved in the crisis of Liberalism, offer any resistance to 
this peculiar robbery of self-reliance. They applaud the millionaire 
gifts, as if secretly congratulating themselves on the credit thus 
shed upon modern plutocracy. 

If, again, we turn to Mr. Hobson's remarks on the Social Philo- 
sophy of Charity Organisation, we receive further confirmation. 
The well-known work of the Charity Organisation Society is 
vitiated by the bureaucratic spirit—that is, the spirit which classi- 
fies ‘‘ cases,’’ and is constitutionally unable to trace with sympathy 
the deep emotional and intellectual elements. The Superior Person 
rules the Charity Organisation system. Mr. Hobson allows this 
person’s good intentions, but actually accuses him of a want of 
hard-headedness and of lack of definite thinking about the eco- 
nomic roots of pauperism and unemployment. As to his bureau- 
cratic instincts :— 


The highly cultivated lady or gentleman of the Charity Organisation 
Society, with keen suspicions and some detective skill, whose mind is 
busied with knotty poimts of Poor Law, or delicate problems in the 
science of character, is just the person whom vital human facts escape. 
. . . . The Charity Organisation Society’s official may classify a 
case, marking it out by a number of black dots, but he cannot and 
does not understand a character. 
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It is to this class.of amateur investigators that the Majority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission proposes to hand over the control of 
the destitute classes by creating authorities largely composed of 
non-elected ladies and gentlemen. My own experience in con- 
nection with Town Council and Education Committee work at 
Leicester impels me to endorse all Mr. Hobson’s strictures, and to 
view with the profoundest mistrust the growth of this bureaucratic 
government of relief agencies. And the mistrust is reinforced by 
the systematic attempts of the so-called superior classes to restrict 
the movements and govern the habits of the proletariat by such 
measures as the Licensing Bill and the ‘‘ Children’s Charter.’’ My 
own expectation is that, while an increase of collectivism will 
necessarily involve an increase of public employees and officers, the 
total amount of practice in the arts of espionage, interference, and 
patronage will be materially lessened. As an instance which 
fortifies such a belief I may point to the Elementary School 
system, which in recent years has been more and more 
controlled by public authorities and yet has been more and 
more released from bureaucratic restrictions. In other words, 
the teachers, though still unduly hampered, are more free than 
ever before. 

Mr. Hobson advises—nay, warns—the Liberal Party that it 
must pursue a constructive policy along two parallel roads. The 
one implies a genuine Equality of Opportunity through the pro- 
vision of access to land, facility of travel (i.e., railway nationalisa- 
tion), industrial energy (i.e., cheap supply of electrical power and, 
later on, of radium power), popular banking and safe insurance, an 
equal and inexpensive administration of justice, and full scope for 
education. Such a programme is evidently removed by a whole 
world of thought from: the individualist ideal of liberty cherished 
by our nineteenth century fathers. And the other road takes us to 
a collectivist control of whatever industries possess a routine char- 
acter, as distinct from artistic and non-mechanical crafts and pro- 
fessions. .The division is one which has become almost classical 
and decisive since Mr. Hobson first expounded it in his Social 
Problem some ten or twelve years ago. One almost smiles at the 
ingenious manner in which he deduces conclusions in favour of 
municipal and national industries from the masterpiece of Adam 
Smith. It seems that Smith enumerated as routine enterprises 
four kinds of ‘* trade ’’—namely, banking, fire and marine insur- 
ance, canal making, and water supply.. Mr. Hobson thus per- 
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suasively comments on the third item, in the hope of winning over 
dubious Liberals :— 


_ The “navigable cut or canal” was the first fruit of large capitalism 
in the transport industry which takes national shape in railways, postal 
service and steamship companies, and municipal shape in tramways, 
omnibus companies, local telephones and railroads. This whole vast 
transport trade has fully ripened under companies: the mightiest member 
of this industria! class,)the railroad, has in most countries been 
established by or fallen under State management. 
The direction indicated by these hints is clear enough. If Liberal- 
ism hesitates to grapple with this constructive task, Mr. Hobson 
employs the vigourous spur of an appeal to conscience. In a brief 
essay on Poverty, he challenges the easy-going theorists who attri- 
bute pauperism to personal inefficiency and defects of character. 
What are the factors of efficiency? Industry, sobriety, energy of 
will, quickness of intelligence. These, says Mr. Hobson, “cannot 
be got out of ill-born and ill-nurtured children.’’ Public charity 
will assist the feeblest lives out of the public exchequer :— 

The degradation of our Poor Law, the brutality of our casual ward, 
the damnable mechanism with which our prison system seeks to deal 


with the most delicate problems of human character must all give way 
to more humane and more intelligent modes of handling our battered 


types of humanity. 

But beyond this method of mercy, society must initiate a cura- 
tive policy which will amount to practicable Socialism. This prac- 
ticable Socialism comprises the equal opportunities already referred 
to, and the acceptance or rejection of such a policy is Mr. Hobson’s 
test of latter-day Liberalism. He expressly adds that such a 
scheme does not tally with full or theoretic Socialism. It does not 
aim at the abolition of the capitalistic system. It does not seek to 
socialise all instruments of production, distribution, or exchange. 
Mr. Hobson knows his England; he also knows his Liberals! I 
venture to think the party he addresses will more or less reluctantly 
follow his advice. But he wisely interjects a caution, which, 
though uttered in a half-whisper, is significant enough. ‘‘ There 
is, of course,’’ he observes, ‘‘ no economic or moral finality in such 
proposals.’’ No, not even if there existed no Independent Labour 
and Social Democratic Parties to discuss what is or is not finality. 

Such, with the addition of proposals for the Referendum and 
Proportional Representation, is the gist of Mr. Hobson’s politics, 
as presented in this sane and masterly review of the situation. The 
parties will wage years of conflict round these issues, and the plan 
here outlined will at length be virtually realised. Meanwhile, the 
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Religion of Humanity will fulfil its spiritual office in the illumina- 
tion of public thought and the kindling of public devotion. It will 
successfully evoke the chivalry of intellectual and temporal leaders, 
who will account it their ideal to dedicate their strength to the 
service of the weak. And it will incessantly maintain the principle 
that over political reconstruction the presiding power must be that 
of the moral regeneration of the people. F. J. GouLp 


EUGENIGS 


In the paper which Sir Francis Galton read before the Sociological 
Society on May 16, 1904 (‘‘ Sociological Papers,’’ Vol. I., p. 45), 
he defines eugenics as ‘‘ the science which deals with all influences 
that improve the inborn qualities of a race; also with those that 
develop them to the utmost advantage.’’ It would be difficult to 
find a definition more confusing. In the first place, whether 
eugenics is or is not a science, it is certainly as preached by Sir 
Francis Galton and his followers an art—the art of breeding well. 
Therefore, the definition is too narrow. Secondly, to include all 
influences that develop inborn qualities, would be to cover the 
whole field of the biological and social environment, but to consider 
it from one point of view only. Now this would be fatal both to Bio- 
logy and to Sociology. It would be equivalent to making a separate 
science of the study of the physical, chemical, and biological influ- 
ences affecting drinking water—a method of approach which would 
retard the advance of each of the sciences involved, and, as a 
consequence, the improvement of the water supply. The scientific 
field must be divided according to the character of the phenomena 
and the methods employed, not according to the uses, often very 
various, to which the knowledge obtained may be put. Therefore, 
the definition is too wide. It is satisfactory to find that a more .- 
reasonable classification and nomenclature are now generally 
adopted. Eugenics is defined as the art or practice of good breed- 
ing, while the scientific basis on which it rests, the branch of 
biology which deals with heredity, receives the name of genetics. 

It is obvious that any error in the genetic basis will seriously 
affect the eugenic superstructure. If acquired characteristics were 
inheritable, the numbers of those whom the eugenist would debar 
from parenthood would be enormously increased. 


It is amazing, 
therefore, to find how little attention the earlier 


preachers of 
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eugenics paid to Mendelism. On the contrary, they put forward 
an entirely different theory of heredity. It was suggested that the 
child would represent a mean between the innate qualities of his 
two parents, his four grand-parents, his eight great-grand-parents ; 
and although it was admitted that, in particular instances, the 
qualities of one or other parent might prevail, or even that there 
might be an unexplained reversion to the type of some remote 
ancestor, it was held that, taking a large number of cases, the 
theory would, on the average, hold good. Now, it is quite legiti- 
mate in scientific investigation to make hypotheses—indeed, that 
is necessary for scientific progress—but every hypothesis to be 
legitimate must fulfiltwo conditions. It must not contradict what is 
already proved. It must itself be capable of proof or disproof. 
Now this hypothesis of the early eugenists fulfilled neither of 
these conditions. It was in contradiction to the theory originally 
put forward by Mendel, which had already been proved for many 
contrasted pairs of characteristics, the one dominant, the other 
recessive.* It was practically incapable of direct proof unless 
it was supplemented by some method of distinguishing between 
the effects of heredity and of environment. Sir Francis Galton 
produced long lists of members of successful and prosperous 
families who were themselves successful and prosperous. He gave 
us no means of deciding how far the success was due to descent 
from a distinguished ancestor, how far to the open road which that 
descent creates, to the up-bringing in an intellectual home, to the 
advantages of education, to the direction towards a special field, 
to troops of friends, to the effort to fulfil expectations. And here, 
as elsewhere, in Bacon’s words, men count the hits, but not the 
misses. Galton tells us of the bearers of great names who reached 
a high position, but he gives us no account of those—and in the 
political world at least there have been many such—whose high 
_ dignities only served to show how ill they wore the giant’s robe. 
Some eugenists met this objection by urging that environment 
was of so little account, in comparison with heredity, that it might 
be neglected. Which is the more necessary to a healthy civilisa- 
tion, it is as idle to ask, as to discuss whether oxygen or hydrogen 
is the more necessary for the production of water. But to assert 
that all the human heritage of religion and philosophy, science and 
art, all national tradition and civic order, the discipline of industry, 


* A brief account of the Mendelian theory, by Dr. Desch, will be found 
in the Positivist REviEw for November, 1907. 
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the influence of home and parents, of school and teachers, of 
comrades in work and play, through all the varied relationships 
of men with each other and with the world around them, down to 
the barest physical necessities of food and warmth and air—to 
assert that all these are not only of less importance, for that I do 
not discuss, but of so little importance that they may be treated 
as negligible quantities to be put asidé without consideration, is 
one of the most astounding propositions ever put forward. Let 
us bring it to the test of a concrete case. In the centuries that 
followed the destruction of the Roman Empire, such intellectual 
life as remained in Western Europe was confined almost entirely 
to the clergy, secular and regular. That was the intellectual 
class. In theory, it was celibate; in practice there was at first 
considerable laxity, which it was the effort of a long series of 
eminent rulers of the Church to restrain. In this they gradually 
succeeded, and according to the eugenists, in proportion to their 
success, the darkness and ignorance of the Middle Ages should 
have deepened. If heredity alone counted, and all other influences 
were negligible, as the celibacy of the clergy became more strict, 
the intellectual powers of the race should have become weaker. 
Exactly the contrary took place. Hildelbrand’s enforcement of 
celibacy almost coincided with the rise of the scholastic philosophy 
under Anselm. For the next two centuries, celibacy was insisted 
on with greater rigour than ever before, and instead of a pro- 
gressive deterioration of the Western intellect, there was a con- 
tinuous advance, culminating at the end of the period in one of 
the greatest eras of the human mind, the century of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Roger Bacon, and Dante. It is unnecessary to suppose 
that the celibacy of the clergy failed to retard human progress. 
It is sufficient to admit that this tendency was counteracted by 
other forces. But how is it possible, in face of this case, to assert 
that all other forces save heredity may be neglected ? 

Mendelism offers a far better genetic foundation; and it is 
satisfactory to find that the neglect—the very suspicious neglect—— 
with which the eugenists long viewed the Mendelian theory of 
heredity, is now giving place to a general acceptance. It must, 
however, be admitted that many investigations will have to be 
made before its indications can be of much use in practice. Only a 
few of the pairs of contrasted characteristics have been studied, and 
as has often been pointed out, human beings, unlike animals, cannot 
be bred with a view to some single point only. We do not want 
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intellect at the expense of health, or health at the expense of 
intellect ; nor would it be worth while to add a cubit to our stature 
to the neglect of all other faculties. Great powers and low morals 
might prove a curse to the human race. 

As a matter of fact, eugenics has always been practised—only 
our ignorant ancestors called it falling in love. Sometimes social 
customs have favoured unsuitable unions; but where free choice 
existed, there has always been eugenic discrimination. In no 
age or country have the strong, the beautiful, the good-tempered 
been without an advantage over the diseased, the ugly, the dis- 
agreeable. To listen to some eugenists it would seem that crime 
and madness were especially attractive in a lover. It is true that 
there is a weak place in this method: the more obvious character- 
istics have an advantage over others. But such as it is, it remains, 
and will perhaps always remain, the most powerful eugenic agency 
at the disposal of the human race. Nor is it certain that, as 
regards “‘ positive ’’ eugenics or the mating of the fit, much can 
be done except to allow free play to the power of choice, removing 
all social barriers not of a eugenic nature. Something, indeed, 
might be done in those countries where parents still exercise some 
influence over marriages, to educate them in eugenics; but it is 
doubtful if the education of the children would produce much 
effect, save in so far as it tended to keep before their minds some 
of those qualities which though less noticeable than others, it was 
yet desirable to preserve or banish. 

For, as:a matter of fact, the preacher of eugenics, leaving out 
of account those adjudged unfit for parenthood, must take up one 
of two positions. Supposing the unfit are eliminated from the 
problem, he must either recommend the best to mate with the best, 
the second-best with the second-best, and so on, till we come to 
the worst above the line of complete unfitness, who must mate 
with the worst; or he must recommend best and worst, second-best 
and those just above the worst, and so on, to mate. In the one 
case the possible production of great ability at the top would be 
balanced by the inter-marriage and permanence of low types at 
the bettom, and probably the second result would be more easily 
reached than the first, since the lowness of this type would consist 
largely in the absence of certain qualities, while the higher type 
would depend on the presence of certain qualities in proper pro- 
portion—a much more difficult thing to bring about. In the 
other case there would be a tendency towards an average level, 
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exceptional qualities, good or bad, arising occasionally in all 
sections through the effects of Mendelian inheritance. It is, how- 
ever, noticeable that although the first plan—which approximates 
in its general effects to falling in love—is the one usually, it may 
be always, professed by eugenists, they do not seem to realise the 
course the teaching of the young should take in order to enforce 
it. The youth or maiden is told to seek out the best possible 
partner; but this advice is really only applicable to those who are 
themselves in the highest class from a eugenic point of view. In 
the lowest class to whom in the eugenic Utopia parenthood is to be 
allowed, the advice should be quite different—choose the worst one 
of your acquaintance who is above the line, lest you should deprive 
someone better eugenically than yourself of the chance of a worthy 
mate. If, as we are told, self-respect is to be taught to some, 
self-depreciation must be taught to others; but whether the teach- 
ing will be well received or effective is another matter- 

It is perhaps not surprising that “‘ negative ’’ eugenics, the pre- 
vention of parenthood by the unfit, is the sphere in which the most 
activity is shown; but although there is a general agreement as to 
certain cases of unfitness, much disagreement exists in regard to 
others, and as to the proper methods of prevention. Dr. Saleeby, 
who is not only a devoted eugenist, but also, which is very rare, 
a sensible one, rejects the lethal chamber and mutilative surgery, 
and questions the expedient of certificates of health before 
marriage; and he does not think tuberculosis should be a neces- 
sary bar to parenthood; but all these extravagances have their 
advocates. It is perhaps unnecessary to point out the dangers of 
enforced celibacy, and of regulating such matters by force of law. 
It might be supposed that there was here a far more hopeful field 
for education than in the case of “‘ positive eugenics,’’ since few 
desire to be the parents of children afflicted with disease or mad- 
ness. Nor should it be forgotten—even in the present state of 
genetics—how many unnecessary restrictions to fatherhood and 
motherhood would have been imposed if eugenic legislation had 
been carried in the days when the transmission of acquired charac- 
teristics was generally accepted by biologists. 

It is curious that while so much of the activity of eugenists is 
devoted to futile or oppressive projects dealing with individuals, so 
little should be spent in opposing anti-eugenic social arrange- 
ments. One of these may be taken as typical—emigration. This, 
indeed, in some of its aspects, has been: condemned by Dr. 
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Saleeby, but the public still go on talking of it as the great 
panacea for unemployment. Now, in the first place, where it is 
spontaneous, it takes away the most active and energetic of the 
community.* It leaves those that remain behind weighted with the 
support of an undue proportion of the very old and the very young. 
It leaves the race to be continued by the weaker and less energetic 
members. Its advocates propose to stop unemployment by in- 
creasing industrial inefficiency. If, in addition, more boys go than 
girls, and this is generally the case, for boys are more ready to 
leave home, the just proportion of the sexes is destroyed both at 
home and in the colony. To crown all, the advocates of this 
emigration, chiefly of one sex, talk about the building up of the 
Empire, and the expansion of the British race. Emigration of the 
unfit is a source of disaster both to the emigrants and to the 
Colonies. Emigration of the fit reduces the chance of their leaving 
posterity to inherit their virtues, while it places a heavier burden 
on those that remain behind. 
S. H. Swinny 


POSITIVISM+ 


PosITIVISM answers to a fundamental and permanent need of 
Humanity. It is the result of an organic, progressive, and continu- 
ous movement. 

That movement began at the very birth of human reason. Its. 
first synthesis was attempted by the Greeks. Maintained by the 
Arabs throughout the Middle Ages, it has been developed in 
modern times with irresistible force by Bacon, by Descartes, by 
Galileo, by Newton, and by the Encyclopedists. Finally it has. 
found its highest expression in the work of Auguste Comte, who. 
united all its elements into a great system. 

To-day, Positivism proposes to reorganise human society irre- 
spectively of theological and hereditary institutions, relying only 
on the knowledge and the terrestrial interests of humanity. 

Therefore it comprises, in the first place, a philosophy, the 
positive philosophy. This rests entirely on facts which can be 


* Assisted emigration may remove some of the unfit—probably to a sphere 
for which they are still less fitted; but immigration laws soon check this 
form of emigration. 

+ The translation of a leaflet issued in Paris by the President and members. 
of the Comité Posttif International. 
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verified and proved; it is in essence only the co-ordination of the 
general knowledge furnished by the sciences in the course of their 
evolution, the knowledge of the external world, of life, of man, and 
of society. 

Also, Positivism contains a theory of morals which declares 
that the real aim of human life is to live for others, for Family, for 
Country, for Humanity, and a system of education which has for 
its object the teaching of positive philosophy and positive ethics 
and the improvement of human nature, curbing the personal in- 
stincts and stimulating the altruistic feelings by purely natural 
means. To assist in this, Positivism institutes public celebrations 
intended to recall the memory and the work of the great servants 
of Humanity of all times and nations, or to foster the love of 
the fundamental social institutions, and it organises ceremonies 
at once religious and philosophic, which correspond to the prin- 
cipal phases of each individual existence, especially to birth, 
marriage, and death. 

Finally, Positivism advocates a polity—the positive polity— 
which may be summed up in the constant practice of social duty, 
expected of all, whatever their age or sex, office or function, and 
having for its aim the realisation of that great ideal, the peaceful 
unity of the human race. 


Briefly, it may be said that Positivism includes scientific doc- 
trine, the rational cultivation of our highest feelings, and the 
establishment of rules of private and public conduct, free from any 
arbitrary will. It is a synthesis. It is a religion without theology 
or metaphysics. It is the Religion of Humanity, so-called because 
its essential aim is to learn how to know, to love, and to serve 
Humanity. 

This religion has for its organs men who think in freedom, 
philosophers who teach, explain, propagate and develop Positivism. 

The work of these teachers is voluntary and disinterested. They 
are entirely without State aid or official recognition. To maintain 
and extend their action they depend on the co-operation of the 
public. 

All who wish to assist in the regeneration of the ideas and the 
ethics of our day are fraternally invited to work as far as they can 
with those who have long been engaged in spreading Positivism. 

EmiLe Corra, 
and others. | 
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CONFESSIONS AND TESTAMENT OF AUGUSTE COMTE AND 
HIS CORRESPONDENCE WITH CLOTILDE DE VAUX. 
Edited by ALBERT Crompton. (Liverpool: Henry Young and Sons, 
1910. Price 3s. 6d. paper, 6s. cloth.) 

Auguste Comte made his will on the 13th of Decémber, 1855, 
and in it he directed that it should be published after his death by 
his executors, together with his correspondence with Madame de 
Vaux, his prayers—using the word in the sense he gave it—his 
confessions, and certain other documents. But Madame Comte 
brought an action to have the will declared invalid, which was not 
decided till February, 1870, when the Tribunal de la Seine gave 
judgment in favour of the testamentary executors. Still it was 
thought better not to publish the volume till after the death of 
Madame Comte, and it therefore did not appear till September, 
1884. It is this volume which has been translated, with the excep- 
tion of the prayers, by several members of the Positivist group at 
Liverpool, though translations of some portions by Mrs. Congreve, 
Dr. Bridges, Dr. Congreve, and Mr. Hutton have also been used. 

The most important part of the volume is the correspondence 
between Auguste Comte and Madame de Vaux. She was the 
sister of a pupil of Comte, and he first saw her in October, 1844. 
She had been unhappy in her married life, as her husband, who had 
been a Government official, had absconded, having embezzled 
official funds.* She was a woman of considerable ability, who was 
trying to make a living by writing, but who was in very bad health. 
I: was not till April, 1845, that Comte became really friendly with 
her, and she died on the 5th of April, 1846. He fell desperately in 
love with her, and desired, though there was then no divorce in 
France, that their relations should be those of man and wife. To 
this, however, Madame de Vaux would not consent. She did not 
love him sufficiently, and also her experience of marriage had 
made her averse to that condition of life. Comte, with some 
reluctance, submitted ; but we may say that it was not till after her 
death that she exercised her full influence on him. Then, indeed, 
in the best sense of the word, he became converted; his mora! 
nature was entirely changed—and his moral earnestness equalled 
his civic ardour, which had always been great. His life became 


* It is sometimes said in biographies of A. Comte that M. de Vaux was a 
convict, but this is a mistake. Hé was never caught. 
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equal in saintliness to that of any saint in the Catholic calendar, 
and we may all try to emulate him, though few of us may hope to 
equal his moral excellence or his religious fervour. 

The translation is faithful, yet idiomatic, and some very valuable 
notes are given to the translation of the confessions, which are so 
important for the history of Positivism from 1846 to 1856. The 
volume also contains portraits of Comte and Clotilde de Vaux. 

PauL DESCOURS 


METALLOGRAPHY. By Cercit H. Descu, D.Sc. (Lond.), Pu.D. 
(Wurzb), Graham-Young Lecturer in Metallurgical Chemistry in the 
University of Glasgow. Longmans, Green & Co. Crown 8vo. gs. 
IgI0. 


Judged only by its subject this work would be too technical for 
notice in this Review; but as it is written by one of our most 
frequent and valued contributors, it has a special interest for our 
readers. Dr. Desch defines Metallography as ‘‘ the study of the 
internal structure of metals and alloys and of its relation to their 
composition and to their physical and mechanical properties.’’ It 
is therefore a branch of physical chemistry, but it also takes into 
account the mechanical arrangement of the component particles, 
and thus is connected with crystallography. To those who are un- 
acquainted with the wide field of investigation opened out under 
the impulsion of the needs of modern industry it is sufficiently sur- 
prising that this subject requires over four hundred pages for its 
treatment; and yet this is only one of many monographs which 
deal with the developments of physical chemistry, and metallurgy 
is still in its infancy. It is something of a shock—remembering the 
long history of the earlier abstract sciences—to read of the correct 
explanation of the production of freezing mixtures being given as 
far back as 1864; at least it opens out a wonderful vista of rapid 
progress. Of the thirty metals easily obtainable, 435 binary 
systems and 4,060 ternary can be formed, and of the latter only 
some half-dozen have been examined. Those who are acquainted 
with Dr. Desch’s writings will not need to be told that the style 
is admirably lucid throughout, whether he is narrating the develop- 
ment of the study or discussing the value of the methods, or ex- 
plaining the highly technical processes involved. It is obvious to 
the most cursory reader that even in dealing with so technical 
a subject, Dr. Desch has gained rather than lost by his wide 
philosophic and historical outlook. 


S. H. Swinny 
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PA KReArGeR A.PHS 


The Subject Races International Committee, on which sit repre- 
sentatives of many bodies, including the Anti-Slavery and Abori- 
gines Protection Society, the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association, the Friends of Russian Freedom, the Georgian Relief 
Fund, and the Positivist Society, propose to hold a conference in 
London on June 28, 29, and 30, at the Caxton Hall, to consider the 
defence of Nationalities and Subject Races. Admission will be 
free, but cards giving particulars of the meetings can be obtained 
from the Hon. Treasurer, S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, 101, 
Lambeth Road, S.E., to whom also contributions towards the ex- 
penses of the conference may be sent. Professor L. T. Hobhouse 
is chairman of the committee, Mr. J. Fred. Green, vice-chairman, 
and Mrs. Dryhurst, hon. secretary. 

* * % 

The first of the four meetings will be on Tuesday, June 28, at 
8 p.m. Mr. F. C. Mackarness, who represented Newbury in the 
last Parliament, will take the chair, and Professor Gilbert Murray 
will give the opening address. He will be followed by an Indian 
(Lala Lajpat Rai), and by Mahomed Farid Bey, the leader of the 
Young Egyptian party. At the second meeting, which will 
be held on Wednesday, June 29, representative Finns and 
Georgians will give an account of the struggles of those peoples to 
preserve their national liberties; Mr. Bernard Temple will speak 
on the Persian question, of which he has made a Special study ; 
and the claims of Poland and Ireland will be set forth. Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby, M.P., will take the chair at 3 p.m., and he will be 
succeeded after an interval for tea by Mr. Cunninghame Graham. 

The third meeting, that on the evening of June 29 (8 p.m.), 
will be devoted to the races of backward civilisation in Africa and 
America, who have suffered so much from the exploitation of the 
medern financial and industrial world, from slavery and forced 
labour, whether in the cultivation of cocoa or the collection of 
rubber. Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., so honourably known as an 
advocate of the cause of the weak and the oppressed in Africa, will 
preside,-and he will be supported by Heer Van Kol, a leading 
Socialist member of the Dutch Parliament, who has not hesitated 
to denounce the abuses that exist in the Dutch Colonies; by René 
Claparéde, of Geneva; by Mr. Morel, by Mr. Travers Buxton, and 
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Mr. Harris, of the Anti-Slavery Society. Those who listened to the 
fine speech of Mr. Harris at the Leicester Peace Congress will 
know that it would be worth attending the meeting to listen to him 


alone. 
* ¥ * 

Finally, at the meeting on Thursday, June 30 (8 p.m.), with 
Mr. J. A. Hobson in the chair, there will be a general discussion 
on proposed remedies for existing grievances. Among others, Mr. 
J. M. Robertson, M.P., Mr. Chesterton, and Mr. Chandra Pal will 
speak. It is very much to be desired that all these meetings should 
be well supported, not only as an encouragement to those who 
have come from Finland and Georgia, from India and Egypt, to 
attend the conference, but also as a sign that the love of justice, 
the hatred of oppression, sympathy with liberty and self-govern- 
ment are still strong in England. 

* * * 

If anything were needed to stimulate all believers in self- 
government to strenuous action, it would be found in ex-President 
Roosevelt’s extraordinary speech. If one assassination renders 
the Egyptians unworthy of any share in the government of their 
country, how much more unfit must the United States be, con- 
sidering that no less than three Presidents of that Republic have 
been assassinated ‘within half a century, not to mention the fre- 
quent lynchings which have made that country a by-word among 
civilised nations. Since, on his principles, the United States re- 
quire the firm rule of some external power, it would be interesting 
to know to whom he proposes to entrust the task. It is deplorable 
to see Russia using such constitutional forms as she possesses to 
deprive Finland of her liberty; but is it not equally deplorable to 
see a former President of the United States turning his back on 
the long traditions of his country, and urging the nation from 
whose dominion his forefathers revolted, to new acts of repression ? 

* * * 

It is generally believed that Mr. Roosevelt intends to re-enter 
politics, and that he may become the Presidential candidate in 
1912. There is an old prejudice against a third Presidential term, 
which has existed ever since Washington’s refusal of a third 
candidature ; but Roosevelt has not held office for two complete 
terms, as he only succeeded on the assassination of President 
McKinley; and if he is again elected, his tenure will not be 
continuous. It will be interesting to see if these considerations 
will induce a people so politically conservative as the Americans to 
break through the tradition of a century and more. But the diffi- 
culties of the Republican party are the strongest motive. Public 
opinion seems setting against the high tariff ; the Democratic party 
has gained some notable electoral victories ; and President Taft is 
generally considered to lean to the Trusts and the extreme Pro- 
tectionists. Governor Hughes, of New York, a possible candidate, 
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has accepted.a Judgeship of the Supreme Court. So the way 
seems clear for Mr. Roosevelt to become the candidate of his party, 
whatever his shortcomings. On the Democratic side there is no 
one of international reputation, except the often defeated Mr. 
Bryan, who is not likely to be chosen again. 

* * * 

The death of Sir William Butler recalls the memory of one 
of the worst incidents that preceded the South African war. Those 
who were bent on engineering a war which they said was in- 
evitable, but found it no easy matter to bring about, recognised in 

the gallant soldier who commanded the British troops in South 
Africa, one of the greatest obstacles to their design. His attempts 
to promote harmony were frustrated. His warnings that the 
Boers were far stronger than their opponents would admit, were 
disregarded. Finally he-was recalled. But it was not long before 
the truth of his warnings became only too apparent. Sir William, 
who was an Irishman, remained throughout his life in warm 
sympathy with the national aspirations of his countrymen. 
S. H. Swinny 


With reference to the projected visit, on Saturday, July 2, 
to the church of St. Bartholomew the Great, members who con- 
template joining the party are particularly requested to be punctual 
in their attendance at the hour named in the programme (3 p.m.) 
as a service commences at 4 p.m., and it is a rule that visitors 
should not walk about the church at such times. The rector (the 
Rev. W. F. G. Sandwith) informs me that a small fee is ordinarily 
charged for seeing the crypt, the triforium, and the cloisters; 
but that, in the case of parties, each member is requested to give 
what he likes, and the proceeds go to the Restoration Fund and the 
work of the church. Henry ELtis 
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REVUE POSITIVISTE INTERNATIONALE. [Published eight times 
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a year, to be sent to M. Henri Brochier, 2, Rue Antoine Dubois, 
Paris. | 
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Dr. Cancaton, Biological Philosophy of A. Comte—E. Corra, The Unity 
of the Human Race (continued)—E. DrELtivet, The Condition of Women and 
its Improvement—Dr. K. Boutin, Elementary Chemistry based on a purely 
experimental basis—Notes from England—Dr. Cancaton, Montaigne—V. E. 
Pepin, A. Comte at the Polytechnic School (conclusion)—Obituary: M, Leon 
Kun, Madame Emile Antoine. 

REVISTA POSITIVA. [Published on first of each Positivist Month at 
Mexico. Subscription 12/- per annum, to be sent to the Editor’ 
A. Aragon, 5a, Calle del Pino, 215, Mexico. ] 
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A. Aracon, E. Antoine—R. G. Granapos, The Scientific Conception of 

History. 
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"NOLLGES 


The ‘ Positivist Review’ is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. Ww. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. ; 

The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positrvist Review should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, ror, Lambeth Road, S.E. 


London Positivist Society.—All those who wish to see life inspired by a 
human religion, guided by a philosophy founded on science, and directed to the 
service of Man, are cordially invited to enrol themselves as Associates of the © 
Society. Communications relating to the Positivist Society should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham 
Park, S.W. Mr. Descours will forward the Annual Report for 1908 and the 
Programme of Summer Meetings on application by post. 


The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 46, Addison 
Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. Cheques, etc., 
should be crossed ‘‘ The London and County Bank, Limited.”’ 


The following visits to places of interest have been arranged. All interested 
are welcome to attend. 


Saturday, July 2.—St. Bartholomew-the-Great, Smithfield. Meet outside 
the Church door at 3 p.m., returning to 11, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., where 
Mr. Henry Ellis will deliver an address. (Tea.) ; 


Sunday, July 17.—Epping Forest (joint meeting with Ethical Societies). 
Leave Liverpool Street (G.E.R.) for Theydon 10.45 a.m., for Chingford 10 30 
a.m. and 2.32 p.m. Guides at Theydon at 11.35 am., at Chingford at 11.15 a.m., 
and 315 p.m. Tea at Roserville Retreat, High Beach, 9d. Address at 6 p.m.,' 
in Church Wood by Mr. S, H, Swinny, ‘‘ The Town, the Village, and the 
Forest." 

The Sunday Evening Meetings will be resumed in October. 


The following meetings will be held at 11, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
which is now the address of the Society :— 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m. 
Subject for July 29,‘‘The Social Utility of Hospitals,’’ opened by Mr. Henry 
Ellis. Non-members are invited. 

The Positivist Review can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley 
Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.:? H. Hancock, 
196, Mile End Road, E.; and H. Bertioli, 143, Clarence Road, Clapton, N.E. 


London: A, BONNER, Printer, 38, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, Tae, ; 
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(The ‘ Positivist Review” 1s not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


THE COMMEMORATION OF DR. BRIDGES 


I. MR. NEWMAN’S ADDRESS. AT THE GRAVE* 
Amonc the pleasant pictures and incidents remaining in my 
memory of a visit to Stratford-on-Avon twenty-five years ago is 
one of seeing Dr. Bridges sitting alone under a tree in the grounds 
of New Place. He told me afterwards that he had been reading 
one of the plays, I think it was “Macbeth,” and had been trying 
to realise the presence and the intellectual eminence of the poet on 
the very parcel of ground where he had spent the last years of his 
life. Close by, in the chancel of the church, was Shakespeare’s 
grave. 

We.have met to-day at the tomb of John Henry Bridges to 
perform the easier task of recalling his presence, for it is only 
four years exactly to-day that some of us saw his body lowered 
into the grave. He had lived four months short of seventy-four 
years—years from his youth to within six months of his death full 
of work and prayer—work as though nothing were to be gained 
by prayer; and prayer as though nothing were to be done by work. 

In our talk at Stratford he went on to remark the evident 
love that Shakespeare felt for his native town and county; 
and then he spoke of his own home-felt delight in the pleasant 
villages and farms of his native Suffolk. He was born at Old 
Newton, a village situated just in the middle of the county, about 
two miles north of Stowmarket. There appears to be nothing 


* Delivered in the Cemetery at Tunbridge Wells on Sunday, June 19, 1910, 
when some Positivists made pilgrimage to the grave of Dr. Bridges on the 
fourth anniversary of his burial. 
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historically remarkable about the village, except that near to 
it there is an old farmhouse know as Dagworth Hall, where once 
lived Margaret Pole, the mother of Cardinal Pole. She was 
charged with treason and was beheaded when she was sixty-eight 
years old, on a spot just east of the Tower of London, then known 
as East Smithfield Green. Nine years before Bridges’ birth his 
father had been appointed Vicar of Old Newton. The Vicar’s 
theology was strictly evangelical, but he was worthy of the respect 
and reverence of his son, while his wife was always the object 
of her son’s tenderest devotion. For the first sixteen years of his 
life Old Newton was Bridges’ home. In his lecture on history, 
delivered at Shipley, Yorkshire, in 1882, he told his hearers: “In 
the village I was born in, far away in Suffolk, out of the reach of 
steam engines, I remember well there was a weaver just as there 
was a blacksmith and a wheelwright; and this weaver was also the 
village postman, and kept a small shop into the bargain.” Else- 
where we are told that the blacksmith called himself Vulcan and 
his wife Venus, which looks as if Evangelicalism had not pene- 
trated the smithy. A travelling cider press was the delight of the 
children when it reached Old Newton. Any allusion to Suffolk 
brought a pleasant glow to Bridges’ countenance. His study of 
Roger Bacon must have had additional fascination for him, 
because Bacon’s friend and fellow-Franciscan, Thomas Bungay, 
and Bacon’s first teacher at Oxford, Robert Grosseteste, were 
both natives of Suffolk. 

Young Bridges was sent at thirteen to Rugby, where Tait was 
head master. While there his father removed in 1849 to St. Mary’s, 
Weymouth. Bridges left Rugby for Wadham College, Oxford, 
when he was just nineteen. At Wadham he came under the influ- 
ence of Dr. Congreve, and made the friendships, which were to be 
lifelong, of Mr. Frederic Harrison and of Mr. Beesly. The future 
historians of Wadham College will have to acknowledge that no 
period from its foundation was so important, so influential on 
philosophy and religion, as the middle years of the nineteenth 
century, when it nurtured the first leaders of the Positivist move- 
ment in England. 

Bridges was elected to a fellowship of Oriel in 1856, after 
writing the Arnold essay on the Jews of Europe in the Middle 
Ages. His study of the period never flagged. Thirty years later, 
after an illness, he wrote, “I am gradually recovering my working 
power, and am beginning to feel the strength that comes from 
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close contact with the lives of old Rome and the Medieval 
Church.” He left the University after taking the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine, and joined the staff of St. George’s 
Hospital, London. Then came the one tragedy of his life. Hav- 
ing married his cousin, the daughter of the rector of a Suffolk 
parish, and left England on March 11, 1860, to try his fortune as 
a physician in Melbourne, he landed there on June 11. Six months 
later his young wife died of fever. He determined to return to 
England at once. But how should he endure the tedium of a 
three months’ voyage in a sailing-ship with this heart-breaking 
affliction on his consciousness? He had thrown off supernatural 
beliefs, and had adopted the Religion of Humanity before his 
marriage, to the great grief of his family, and Christian friends. 
Now that religion came to his aid. He resolved to concentrate 
his attention on Comte’s “General View of Positivism” by trans- 
lating it into English; and it is to that resolve that we owe the 
book which has become so valuable to many of us. His work 
for that three months was somewhat akin to that of a monk of 
the 13th century. The sailing-ship was his cloister, the cabin 
his cell, and as he worked at his task he must have developed 
some of that sympathy with the Medieval Church which remained 
with him through his life. 


Soon after his return to England he settled as a physician at 
Bradford, having friends and relatives in its neighbourhood. And 
there he gave courses of lectures on physiology and the rules of 
health t> both working-men and working-women; using his know- 
ledge and influence, too, to effect improvements in house-structure 
and general sanitary arrangements in the town. It is to this 
period that we owe his masterly and convincing reply to Mill’s 
strictures on Comte—‘“‘The Unity of Comte’s Life and Doctrine ” 
—and the essay on England and China, with its clear summary 
of Chinese history, and its fine appreciation of the moral teaching 
of Confucius. “China,” he says, “has nothing in her annals com- 
parable tc the speculative power of Aristotle, the political grasp 
of Cesar, the fervid intensity of St. Paul or of St. Bernard, the 
audacious imagination of Shakespeare or of Dante. But in the 
person of her great sage she offers perhaps the most perfect type 
of morality, that is to say, of perfect manhood, that has ever yet 
con manded the general veneration of mankind. History tells of 
none in whom such vigorous energies and such high powers of 
thought have been throughout a long life so completely under 
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the dominion of social sympathies, so continually devoted to the 
service of others.” What a reproof is in these words to the 
Christians who by fire and sword forced opium and bibles upon 
the people of China! 

In the same year in which the volume on international policy 
was printed (1866), Bridges published his study on “France under 
Richelieu and Colbert,” a book of keen historical grasp, which 
we may hope will some day be reprinted. 

Eight years and a half after his first wife’s death Bridges 
married the lady who retains the recollections of thirty-seven 
years of happy association with him. 

His first official appointment was that of Factory Inspector for 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, a post he soon exchanged, at the 
invitation of Mr. Goschen, for that of Medical Inspector to the 
Poor Law Board, called a year or two later the Local Government 
Board ; and this office he held until his resignation in 1891. His 
home during these years was either in London or at Wimbledon. 
How assiduously he laboured all this time, and how he succeeded 
in promoting reforms in the methods of treating the sick and in 
modifying the necessarily imperfect care of children deprived of 
home life in the workhouses, was well known to his colleagues. 
He initiated that treatment of ophthalmia which has stamped out 
the disease in Poor Law schools. It had hitherto been the most 
prevalent and most obstinate malady among pauper children. In 
his work of inspection no one knew better than Dr. Bridges how 
to get information from the members of the staff of an asylum or 
hospital, for he was sympathetic and ready to learn from anyone. 
He knew how to win confidence and force respect and even devo- 
tion from those with whom he came into contact; while he him- 
seli was adding some trifle to his own stores of knowledge, or 
giving a tint or a touch to some unfinished picture in his own 
mind. But where there had been dereliction of duty he could be 
severe enough, for he was strong as well as wise. The years of 
his official life were the years in which he completed ‘the trans- 
lation of the first volume of the “Polity,” gave us the ‘Five Dis- 
courses on Positive Religion,” his admirable lecture on “History, 
an Instrument of Political Education,” ‘“ Positivism and the Bible,” 
“Comte, the Successor of Aristotle and St. Paul,” his chapter 
on the history of Ireland for the first thirty years of the last 
century, and most of the 194 biographies in the “New Calendar 
of Great Men,” being about a third of the whole work. ‘There 
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were also several papers in the “Fortnightly ” and in the ‘“ Occi- 
dentale” Reviews. After his retirement from his official duties he 
gave the Harveian Oration before the College of Physicians; he 
read an important paper to the Sociological Society; he wrote 
about a hundred articles in the Positivist Review, and he edited 
the “Opus Majus” of Roger Bacon, prefixing it with a life of 
Bacon and an analysis of the work in English, so clear and 
thorough that the whole scope of the “Opus Majus” can be 
easily comprehended by reading the analysis. 


In Dr. Bridges’ writing there is indicated his wide range of 
knowledge, his relativity of judgment, his judicial balance, his 
synthetic grasp and his large sympathy. If he is dealing with 
medizval astrology or alchemy he asks how far the theories of 
the astrologers and alchemists were consistent with the then 
known facts, and where they were not, what there has been in the 
theories of modern men of science of similar inconsistency. “It 
would be hard to find in alchemy,” he says, “any conjecture more 
baseless than that of phlogiston, the subtle spirit of flame, the 
loss of which, by combustion, made the oxide heavier than the 
metal. Yet Priestley accepted this hypothesis and a Lavoisier 
was needed to destroy it.” If experiments in the transmutation 
of metals were made with the view to large pecuniary gains, how 
much experiment in modern chemistry, he asks, has been stimu- 
lated by similar expectations? If some alchemists were imposters, 
so have been many modern empirics, such as some of the dabblers 
in electricity applied to medicine. Still less are astrological beliefs: 
to be wondered at or treated with contempt. So long as the orbits 
of the planets were not calculated they were wanderers, and their 
influence upon human life might well have been thought as certain 
as that of the sun and moon. It was four hundred years after 
Bacon’s time that comets ceased to be portents even with men of 
some scientific training. 


The earnest endeavour to search out the best aspect of a case, 
or the best qualities of the men engaged in good work in any 
epoch, past or present, to judge them sympathetically and rela- 
tively to the conditions under which they had to live, shows 
itseif all through Bridges’ writing, as in the case of the alchemists 
and astrologers. This he was particularly qualified to do both by 
his great and varied knowledge, and by his large-hearted appre- 
ciation of the philosophy of Comte—the philosophy which enabled 
him to give synthetic value to all his acquirements. He could 
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place any fact of history or of science in its right setting, and 
weigh its relative importance. 

In his “Harvey,” for example, after sketching the great phy- 
sician’s intellectual environment, he does justice to Harvey’s pre- 
cursors, Servetus, Colombo, and Cesalpino; and points out that 
“the overwhelming importance of his researches, the feature that 
marks them as an epoch in the history of modern science, is the 
positivity of their method. We pass from metaphysical haze into 
an atmosphere of reality, utility, certainty and precision,” words 
which you will recognise as those of qualities inherent in the word 
positive as defined by Comte. But there are dangers to the dis- 
coverer even in the case of the most brilliant discoveries—dangers 
common to the specialists of all times. ‘‘As it is,’’ he says of 
Harvey, “we can but express a doubt whether the dazzling 
splendour of a new truth may not have brought about a temporary 
blindness te the old; whether this one function of the circulation, 
accurately and precisely determined, may not have seemed so 
overwhelmingly important, by contrast with the nebulous haze 
in which other functions were still enwrapped, that the observer 
was tempted to account for the myriad phenomena of disease by 
disturbances of a single organ, and lost the power of regarding 
the organism as a whole, on which, nevertheless, the art of 
medicine has rested since Hippocrates, and must for ever rest.” 
It is the common lack of this power of synthesis so pre-eminent in 
Dr. Bridges that made Comte refer to many of the medical men 
of his day with something like disdain. 

Bridges’ deep religious sense is seen perhaps best when he is 
dealing with the poets—with Dante, for example, or with Cal- 
deron. Take the last few lines of his lecture on Dante: “Dante 
was the singer of ten silent centuries. He was the morning star 
of the Renaissance. He was all this; but he is for us here, yet 
more. He is the herald of the wider and loftier Church of which 
the fcundations are already laid, and which the coming centuries 
will complete. Meanwhile, let us be content to lodge very simply 
and poorly in the builders’ huts, and work heartily along with 
them.” And here is a passage from his lecture on Calderon: 
“The history of great poets and of their times teaches us some- 
thing of the conditions which allow great poets to arise. It may 
be that our own time is not one of those in which the greatest 
minds will easily accept this form of spiritual activity. An age in 
which every doctrine is disputed and none accepted, an age of 
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chronic warfare between rulers and ruled, between rich and poor 
—in which the very sexes are being goaded, however vainly, into 
ignodle rivalry—is not the age of great poets. Our business is 
the harder and duller work of establishing firm principles, of 
laying foundations of solid convictions on which the future fabric 
of humaa scciety may rest. Yet it is some solace amidst the con- 
fusion and disarray of modern life to look forward to the after- 
time, when a faith that unites men and nations, instead of divid- 
ing them, shall be embodied in song and colour and carved stones, 
and stir the hearts of men, as no written words can do, to noble 
impulse and action.” 


Dr. Bridges’ grasp of historical movement was held as firmly 
as by Auguste Comte, and by Comte’s disciples, Laffitte, Con- 
greve, Morison, Professor Beesly, Mr. Frederic Harrison, and 
our other leaders of to-day. All have shown the same mastery 
of that essential of our religion, a clear synthetic comprehension 
of the secial forces, from the theocracies of times preceding the 
Grecian initiation of Western history to the opening of the era 
of sociocracy which we have lived to see. Dr. Bridges condensed 
the dynamics of the past twenty-five centuries in his masterly 
essay read to the Sociological Society a year before he died, an 
essay worth reading until its every paragraph is impressed upon 
the memory. 


Of his personal characteristics, it may be said that he had the 
keen:st moral sensitiveness; that he was religious in the highest 
sense of the word. His appreciation of all that is beautiful in 
nature, in art, in human love, in human sorrow, in the peculiar 
terderness of woman, in the sparkling joy of children, was spon- 
taneous and full. These are traits that will dwell in the memory 
of all that knew him, and will fade only with their memories. 
But there is no death for those qualities themselves. His life 
will be woven in the lives of all those who will absorb the lessons 
of his example, or who will benefit by the knowledge and the 
religious spirit he has embodied in his writings. 


The last words of his last public address were, “ Never let us 
forget that our chief purpose in holding communion with the 
Dead is that we may feel, think, and act more justly and more 
kindly towards the Living.” There can be no better words with 
which to conclude this commemoration of one who was both loved 
and reverenced by all who knew him. 
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I].—Mr. Watsu’s LETTERS. 


[The extracts that follow are from two letters—one of which was read 
at the grave of Dr. Bridges. They are written by an Associate of the 
Positivist Society, the tragic misfortune of whose life and the unflinching 
courage with which it has been borne, give a peculiar value to his words. 
When a lad of seventeen—thirteen years ago—he met with an. accident 
at his work, and ever since he has been unable to move hand or foot, 
or to speak. He can read, turning over the leaves of the book with 
his lips, and with great resolution he has taught himself to write 
with a pencil held between his teeth. Having nothing but the ordinary 
education of a working boy, he has yet, since his accident, read widely 
in history and philosophy. Cut off from the world arougd him, he 
feels the strongest sympathy in human progress. It must be a source 
of gratification to us all that, when other beliefs failed him, he found 
solace in the Religion of Humanity. Nothing, perhaps, would have 
been more pleasant to Dr. Bridges than the thought that his teaching 
had been a comfort to one so heavily afflicted.—EDITOR. | 

June 16, Igto. 

My reason for writing is to tell you that I shall be with my 
fellow-religionists in spirit on Sunday next, when you pay a 
reverent tribute to one who has been my friend and teacher. To 
Dr. Bridges I owe much ; more perhaps than I know fully. He 
has guided me through many difficulties, and his written words 
have been, and continue to be, a source of light, inspiration, and 
comfort. I never knew him, of course; in fact, I should probably 
have remained ignorant about him but for the Positivist REvIEw, 
where I first read his simple and finely-written essays. 1 remem- 
ber the words of Mr. Frederic Harrison in his Introduction to 
the General View of Positivism, where he describes Dr. Bridges 
going out, hoping, to Australia, with his young bride, and soon 
returning with her body. I should imagine that cruel blow was a 
great factor in his life: he knew what suffering was, and his 
whole later life was sweetened by it. He must have been very 
learned, and yet his simple and splendid humility, his tender affec- 
tion, his deep and unfailing sympathy, his strenuous and 
unwearied efforts for humanity are a blessing and a benediction to 
many who never saw him in the flesh. My humble tribute on 
Sunday next will be to read from his “Illustrations of Positivism,” 
and be glad and thankful for what he has done for me. 

I know what he thought of the Boer war, and can easily 
imagine his righteous indignation were he here to see the destruc- 
tion of the liberties of Finland. I was one of those ignorant but 
hopeful spirits who thought they saw the glorious opening of the 
dawn of liberty and freedom in Russia a few years ago when the 


Czar granted a Constitution. But since then what a hell has 
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Russia been! However, even Russia must turn to the light 
sooner or later, and we must be patient. 

I am writing this near the open window. My bed is drawn in 
front, and as I lie I can see into the grounds and catch a glimpse of 
the lawn. It is what I call my summer quarters, and is a plea- 
sant change. 

Jame Al, GO), 

Iam so glad my letter was helpful in so unexpected a manner, 
but when writing it I simply expressed to you who had known 
and still love our dear friend and teacher, what he had been and 
is to be. If anything in my life and thoughts can interest and 
strengthen those who are fully persuaded in their own minds that 
the Religion of Humanity has a wonderful power of radiating 
happiness, then it should be made known. My only concern is to 
endeavour to make thoughtful men and women realise the supreme 
claims of Positivism to serious consideration as intellectually and 
morally satisfying and true. I say this deliberately and from the 
depths of my own experience: the principles of the Positivist 
Society embody the noblest aspirations towards a higher life for 
ourselves and for those around us. 


“Tis an assured good 
To seek the noblest; tis your only good 
Now you have seen it; for that higher vision 
Poisons all meaner choice for evermore.” 


And “that higher vision” for me and others can only come 
through the practical application of our motto: The Principle, 
Love; the Basis, Order; the End, Progress. 

With warmest good wishes and kindest thoughts, yours 


sincerely and fraternally, 
FREDERIC WILLIAM WALSH 


LESSONS FROM BELGIUM 


BELGIUM is an interesting case of a nation in which national 
feeling has grown up as a result of historical and political union, 
in spite of differences of race and language. The country may 
be divided into two almost equal parts by a line running east 
and west. On the north of the line the mass of the people speak 
Flemish, and the clericals are dominant; to the south French is 
spoken, and the progressives—Socialist or Liberal—are in a 
majority. Yet there is no tendency to separation, and the national 
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consciousness, though less vigorous and enthusiastic than it is 
in some other countries, is quite sufficient. But there is a more 
immediate reason for the study of Belgium by English social 
reformers. Like England, it is predominantly industrial, it 1s 
even more thickly populated, much of its soil is poor, yet its agri- 
culture, unlike that of this country, is exceedingly prosperous, 
and the cultivation of the land still supports a considerable part 
of its population. It is this difference between the two countries 
that has led Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, already known for his study 
of life and poverty in York, to undertake an exhaustive enquiry 
into the conditions of the people and of agriculture in Belgium.* 
One item alone, the enumeration of landed proprietors, classified 
according to the size of their holdings, occupied nineteen months. 
Nearly 500 persons were at one time or another engaged on iE 
and more than 300,000 record cards, weighing over a ton and a 
half, were employed. Yet, in spite of this, details have not been 
suffered to overwhelm and conceal the really important questions 
and results. The main reasons for the prosperity of Belgian agri- 
culture stands out sufficiently clearly. 

This prosperity is not due to Protection. It is as noticeable 
in eggs and vegetables, which are unprotected, as in meat and 
dairy produce which are. Potatoes, beetroot, and all cereals 
except oats are free. The customs duties are low and hardly 
touch the food of the poor. It is not due to the natural produc- 
tiveness of the soil, which varies much in different parts of the 
country. Emile de Lavelaye writes :— 


The soil of Flanders hardly permits of the natural growth of heather 
and furze. Ii is the worst soil in all Europe. . . Having been 
fertilised by ten centuries of laborious husbandry, the soil of Flanders 
does not yield a single crop without being manured once or twice—a 
fact unique in Europe. 

Yet of the ten arrondissements having the highest agricultural 
land values, nine “consist either wholly or in part, precisely of 
this sandy soil of Flanders of which de Lavelaye speaks.’’ Nor 
is this prosperity due to any special capacity for combination 
among the workers, though in one particular district, and only 
one, compensation for improvements is vigorously enforced. In 
general the workers, taking all industries into account, are much 
worse off than in England. Their diet is fairly nutritious, con- 
sidering their expenditure, but this is only obtained by the sacrifice 


** Land and Labour: Lessons from Belgium.’’? By B. Seebohm Rown- 
tree. (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1gio.) ros. 6d. net. 
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of all personal preferences. Wages are low. The main causes 
of this are :— 


1. The productivity of the workmen is somewhat lower than in 
England. (This is due to removable causes and not to racial differ- 
ences), 2. A smaller proportion of the Belgian workmen are engaged 
in the manufacture of goods of very high quality. 3. The Belgian 
workmen are less strenuous in demanding from their employers the 
full market value of their labour. 


If those employed in agriculture are better off in Belgium 
it is in spite of the smaller wages and the inferior power of com- 
bination of the Belgian workers as a whole. 

A real though subsidiary cause of agricultural prosperity is the 
technical instruction provided by the Government, so that among 
other results, there is now a wide recognition of the importance 
of an adequate supply of manure, and an understanding of the 
kind required by any particular soil. There are also a large 
number of agricultural banks and co-operative credit societies, co- 
operative dairies, a wide-spread network of canals, and an unri- 
valled system of light railways. In regard to the financial aspects 
of the latter, Mr. Rowntree points out how different are the 
Belgian and English positions :— 

In England light railways are looked upon by capitalists merely as 
an investment, and the interest they are likely to earn is compared with 
what other industrial investments would yield. In consequence, it is 
almost impossible to find capital for them. But the Belgians are quite 
satisfied if they can run their light railways without loss, and the State, 
recognising their great value in the development of the country, gives 
a guarantee which enables capital to be secured without difficulty on 
the lowest terms. The difference between these two points of view is 
fundamental. Light railways, except in a few isolated cases, will never 
do much more, financially, than just pay, but their intrinsic value to 
the community is inestimable. 

But whatever the immediate advantage of all these to the agri- 


cultural population, the ultimate benefit accrues in great part to 
the landlords. Though, as a result especially of the almost equal 
division of property between the children at the owner’s death, 
landed estates are much smaller than in England, and more land 
in small parcels comes into the market, the price and the costs of 
transfer are high, and three-quarters of the farms, or two-thirds 
of the total cultivable area are in the hands of tenants. Peasant- 
proprietorship is not the prevailing tenure, nor the cause of agri- 
cultural prosperity. The landlords, indeed, have usually some 
knowledge of agriculture, and know that the farmer must have 
some security; but with the provision of facilities by co-operation 


or by the public authorities, rent rises :— 
Whether it be transport facilities, or the more intensive cultivation 
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of the soil, or the introduction of co-operative methods, or the discovery 
of chemical manures, or better education in agricultural processes, 
the result in each case has been the same—to raise the value of land. 
In the case of light railways it is not, as a rule, the little peasant who 
wotks on his farm beside them who benefits most, nor 1s it the manu- 
facturer who builds his factory, or the forester who plants his forests 
in districts opened by the new lines. It is the owner of the soil who 
ultimately benefits, because he has the right to levy upon all of these 
a tax in the form of increased rent. 


Some of the market-gardeners object to the efforts of the 
Government to extend the knowledge of scientific methods of cul- 
ture. They fear that when their special knowledge becomes 
common property, the advantage they derive from it will be ab- 
sorbed in land values. ‘‘A co-operative dairy has been started 
here, so the price of land has gone up,’”’ is a remark that Mr. 
Rowntree has heard in more than one district. 


But if the great majority of farmers are tenants, and if the 
greater part of these advantages is ultimately monopolised by 
the landlords, the question of the causes of agricultural prosperity 
in Belgium remains to be answered. Mr. Rowntree has no doubt 
about the answer: the main cause is the small size of the farms. 
After giving particulars of the great yield of the land in both 
crops and livestock the author adds :— 


All these figures point to the extraordinary intensity of Belgian 
agriculture. She takes the lead of the other countries on almost every 
point. When it is remembered that her soil is not especially good— 
indeed, the two Flanders, where the cultivation is the most intense, 
consist largely of sandy soil which was originally infertile—we realise 
that her high position is due to other causes; and, to suggest one of 
these, we cannot fail to be struck by the great contrast between the 
small farms and high yields of Belgium, and the larger farms and 
lower yields cf Great Britain. 


Going still further, he declares that all other cases “are of 
secondary importance when compared with the fact that her large 
estates have been broken up, and her agriculture entrusted not to 
a few large farmers, but to an army of peasants working their 
farms themselves, with the aid of their own families.” But the 
increase of the output is not the only result. Only 35 per cent. of 
the agricultural workers are paid labourers, while 65 per cent. are 
farmers (either tenants or owners), or members of their families. 
Agricultural labour in Belgium is thus a transition stage, and has 
nothing of the hopelessness and lack of outlook we see here. 
And, since a quarter of the farms are worked by their owners, 
the tenant-farmer may hope one day to have at least some small 
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parcel of land that is his own. Of one farm, that of an agricultural 
labourer owning 28 rods of land, Mr. Rowntree says :— 


For the last two years they have dreamed of buying an adjacent 
field, of seven acres; but when, quite recently, an opportunity of pur- 
chase came it was impossible to raise the money. The dream, however, 
still gilds their mental horizon, and if it ever comes true much prosperity 
may follow it. 

So the Belgian farmer and the Belgian labourer live in hope, 
and with that confront all the hardships of their lot. 


S. H. Swinny 


BURKE UNDER SETS NEW RULERS* 


Now that things are settling down in Albania, and we have 
authoritative assurance that the four Powers are entirely in 
accord, and are resolutely bent on making the status quo in Crete 
respected, I may briefly state the impression I formed in my 
tour. It is this. The new régime in Turkey is doing its best to 
fulfil our hopes of it; public confidence is increasing, though im- 
provements and reforms still go very slowly; the Chamber is 
working with honesty, good sense, and order ; and, above all, the 
various races and creeds in the motley empire are beginning to 
understand the idea of a common Ottoman patriotism. 
* * * 

All that I saw or heard in various quarters led me to believe 
that the new régime is doing well, and will overcome the inveterat > 
difficulties with which it is surrounded. I noticed a visible !m- 
provement in the police and free life in Constantinople since my 
first visit in 1890. I am assured that something is going to be 
done about the streets and the dogs, but as yet both are nearly as 
troublesome as ever. Vagrancy and robbery are certainly being 
repressed, and I even walked about the quays of Galata at night 
with impunity. : 

* * * 

How far Parliamentary government is as yet practicable in 
Turkey I will not say. I neither observed, nor did I hear of, 
any serious objections to the maintenance of military rule, which, 
after all, is invisible to the visitor, and seems to be popular with 
the mass of the people. The business of the Chamber seemed to 
me to be more like a lively afternoon at the London County 


* Some extracts from a letter on “The Near East” which appearcd 
in the Z¢mes of July 4. 
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Council rather than in a European Parliament. No collision is 
noticed between the various religions, though nearly half the 
members are Softas wearing white turbans. One Beduin at- 
tends in his native costume, but he gives no trouble. The 
speeches are short and practical. In a morning I heard thirty or 
forty Deputies give their opinions, frequently in two er three 
sentences, without rising—short, sharp, and decisive. I trust 
that the Speaker of the House of Commons had an opportunity of 
observing how pithy honourable members can be when they try. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was listened to with attention 
in a long detailed statement, and was not heckled so_ severely 
as our own at Westminster. But perhaps what impressed me 
most was that men of different creeds and races now serve in 
the ranks together for the first time in the history of Islam. So 
experienced and energetic a soldier as Major Stephen speaks well 
of his new recruits. FREDERIC HARRISON 


EXCESSIVE TEXPRENDITURE 


Ir shows considerable effrontery on the part of the Unionists 
to inveigh against the Government for the growth of the national 
expenditure. Almost the whole of the increase since the Liberals 
came into power is accounted for by two items: the shipbuilding 
programme insisted upon by the Unionists, and the old age pen- 
sions, of which they profess themselves warm supporters. The 
difference between the two parties is that the Liberals are paying 
for Dreadnoughts out of revenue, while the Unionists would 
resort to the mischievous system of borrowing, as they did for 
their wicked war in South Africa, the burden of which we are still 
feeling. At the present moment they are clamouring for a loan 
of 100 millions to be spent entirely on the Navy. The interest 
on this huge debt they would raise by what they call ‘broadening 
the basis of taxation,” that is to say, by taxing the food of the 
wage-earners. 

The same journalist—the Editor of the Oéserver—who urges 
his brother Unionists to make the growth of public expenditure 
the staple of their attacks on the Government during the “truce 
of God” is also the loudest advocate of pulling down Bucking- 
ham Palace and rebuilding it at the cost of a million sterling. 
It is not a grand or beautiful edifice. But neither is it mean or 
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unsightly. It is quite good enough for its purpose, and to 
demolish it would be a gross waste of public money. 

The expenditure of £40,500 on the late King’s funeral was 
excessive, and that it could be incurred without any authorisa- 
tion from Parliament is an anomaly which ought to be rectified. 
But I have no sympathy with those members of the House of 
Commons whose vulgar vanity was wounded by their exclusion 
from the show. If more is expended on the coming Coronation 
than has been authorised by Parliament (as was the case on the 
last occasion), the excess should be defrayed from the King’s 
private purse. 

At the beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign the Civil List was 
fixed at £385,000. The Select Committee now recommends that 
King George should have £634,000 besides the £64,000 which 
he derives from the Duchy of Lancaster. The Prince of Wales 
is provided for by the revenue of the Duchy of -Cornwall, 
£87,000. Each younger son is to have 410,000 when he comes 
of age, and £15,000 when he marries; each daughter £6,000. 
There is to be an increase of £7,000 in the allowance for works 
in palaces, and a special grant this year of £55,000 “‘to place the 
Royal Palaces in a condition fit for the occupation of their 
Majesties and Queen Alexandra.” These extravagant sums are 
said to have been agreed to unanimously by the Select Committee. 
The only attempt at economy is a proposal that the King should 
bear the cost of entertaining Royal visitors. Jt appears that the 
late King spent on the reception of the King of Portugal 
£6,998 os. 11d., which the country is now called on to pay. 

It is not the aristocracy and plutocracy only who now look to 
the Crown as their natural ally. The democrats also are seeking, 
imprudently as I think, to exalt and utilise the Royal prerogative. 
Neither party, therefore, is very likely to make itself disagreeable 
to the King about money matters. E. S. BEESLY 


iii CONE RNG iO Ral EL Ea DER ENGR LO 
NADIONAUIII ES, ANDi UB) ECT ARAGES 


I.—A GENERAL VIEW. 
On June 28, 29, 30, there was held in the Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, a series of meetings which in sustained interest and in 
the number attending were a welcome sign of the strength of the 
feeling against the Imperialist spirit and in favour of the main- 
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tenance of small nationalities. A detailed programme appeared 
in the last number of the Review, so far as it was then arranged ; 
and this was carried out with very few alterations. The first 
evening meeting was very well attended, the last was a splendid 
gathering. The afternoon meetings on June 29 were excellent, 
though they were continued to so late an hour that they, no doubt, 
interfered with the attendance at the second evening meeting— 
which, in comparison with the others, was unsatisfactory from 
the point of view of numbers. At the first meeting Mr. 
Mackarness, the chairman, was received with an enthusiasm 
which owed some of its warmth to the suppression in India of his 
pamphlet on the Indian Police—a glaring instance of that oppres- 
sion, of that hatred of the light which it has been his purpose to 
amend. The audience listened with much interest to the opening 
address by Professor Gilbert Murray, and to Lajpat Rai’s speech 
for India—not forgetting that the man before them had suffered 
a long imprisonment by “administrative order,” without trial and 
without opportunity of defence. He was followed by Mahomed 
Farid Bey, whose long speech, read in French from manuscript, 
was suffered with exemplary patience, and was not likely much to 
assist his cause. Summaries of this and other French speeches 
were given by Mr. Paul Descours with his usual facility—a great 
service to the Conference. 


On the second day the first afternoon meeting was occupied 
with Finland, Georgia, and Persia; but it is only necessary to 
advert to the two speeches of the chairman, Mr. Ponsonby, M.P., 
and Madame Malmberg, a Finn. It was difficult to listen to the 
latter without feeling that the victory of the Finns was due to their 
wonderful unity in defence of their national existence, and that 
at present, after some years of freedom, in which they have been 
occupied by the contests of a progressive civilisation, they will not 
meet the new dangers that threaten them with the same united 
front. It can well be understood with what disgust the Socialistic 
Finns see themselves recalled from their efforts to establish the 
reign of social justice in order to enter on a bitter fight with the 
Russian autocracy ; but they must learn that there are occasions 
when national progress must be subordinated to national exist- 
ence, and the union of all in defence of the Fatherland must 
become the first consideration. Later, on the same afternoon, 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham presiding, Ireland and Poland were 
dealt with. It is unfortunate that the chief speaker for Ireland, 
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the Hon. William Gibson, son of the Irish Lord Chancellor in the 
last Unionist Administration, occupied his time with the language 
question alone—a course which gave the English who were 
present a very meagre and one-sided view of the grievances of 
his country. The evening hours were devoted to the considera- 
tion of slavery and forced labour. Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., occu- 
pied the chair till he was forced to return to the House of Com- 
mons, when I relieved him. He spoke at length on the 
exploitation of weaker races, especially in the valley of the 
Amazon, and he was followed by Herr Van Kol, a fine speaker, 
and a leader of the Dutch Socialists, Mr. Travers Buxton, Mr. 
Keir Hardie, M.P., M. Claparéde, of Geneva, Mr. Morel, and the 
Rev. J. H. Harris. Mr. Morel tried to show that the sufferings 
of the inhabitants of the Congo Free State were due to some 
special iniquities in its constitution and administration; but the 
audience, who had been hearing from previous speakers of 
similar sufferings ini America and elsewhere, seemed hardly 
inclined to take that view. 

The crowded and enthusiastic meeting on the evening of June 
30, which closed the series—there had been a reception in the 
afternoon at Mr. and Mrs. Fisher Unwin’s—heard from the 
chairman, Mr. J. A. Hobson, one of those applications of philo- 
sophic thought to politics of which he is among the greatest living 
masters. Mr. G. K. Chesterton moved the following resolution : 


That the preservation and revival of national liberties and charac- 
teristics make for the enrichment of civilisation—that the claim of any 
subject people of distinct nationality to the management of its own 
affairs should be recognised by the dominant power, and an inter- 
nationa! tribunal should be established to take cognisance of violation 
of all treaties, conventions and agreements between Great Powers and 
small or subject nationalities. 


He did so with all his accustomed humour, but with no want of 
sound argument. He put this dilemma: either you should leave 
the nations that are called backward alone to develop in their own 
way, or you should give them the best thing your civilisation has 
produced—free institutions. Whichever of the two is right, modern 
Imperialism is wrong. My speech, in seconding, is printed below. 
Bipin Chandra Pal spoke with great eloquence and great bitter- 
ness. At the close of the meeting Mr. Nevinson rose, and, after 
alluding to the absence of any special representative of the 
Kaffirs, told us that Mr. Francis Colenso, who had so long been 
their advocate in this country, at that very moment lay dying. A 
vote of sympathy was passed, all standing in silence. 
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The Subject Races International Committee (L. T. Hobhouse, 
chairman, J. Fred. Green, vice-chairman, S. H. Swinny, hon. 
treasurer, Mrs. Dryhurst, hon. secretary) may be considered with 
the success of this Conference to have established its position as a 
permanent organisation. With very little help from the Press, it 
secured a large attendance. In spite of one or two foolish speeches 
out of a total of forty or more, the general level of the speaking 
was very high. It may be added that the Conference was 
organised at short notice, and that the cost was very small. Two 
rules should be rigidly observed in such gatherings. The first, 
which appears among the rules of the Committee, is that strict 
neutrality should be maintained between the various sections into 
which the national party in any country may be divided. The 
other is that all controversial questions outside the very wide 
range of subjects treated, the defence of Nationalities and Subject 
Races, should be avoided by the speakers. For Individualists or 
Socialists, supporters or opponents of Woman Suffrage, Vivisec- 
tionists or Anti-Vivisectionists to use meetings called for an 
etitirely different purpose, to advocate their views on these ques- 
tions is not only to endanger the success of the meetings, but is 
unfair to their colleagues, and shows a want of common honesty. If 
that course is pursued it means that persons will not be able to unite 
on any one question, unless they are united on every question. 
On two points the expectations of the Committee were more than 
justified. First, by protesting against national subjection every- 
where, the question was raised above all national jealousies or 
racial hatreds. Those who pleaded at once the claims of Poland 
and Ireland, of Georgia and India, could not be accused of any 
special animosity to Russia or to England. They could not be 
called friends of every country but their own. They could not be 
suspected of ignoring the beam in their own eye, while pointing 
to the mote in their neighbour’s. Secondly, the union of these 
kindred subjects meant the success of the meetings. Those who 
have had such matters at heart, know how difficult it is to get 
together a good audience when the subject is India, or 
Poland, or Forced Labour. But that which for any 


one has proved almost impossible was accomplished for 
all together. He who had come to hear about Finland remained 
to listen to the dangers of Persia. The Indian and the Egyptian 
made common cause. All the oppressed peoples recognised that 
they were comrades alike in their sufferings and their hopes. 


S. H. Swinny 
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IJ.—Mr. S. H. Swinny’s SPEECH. 


As a member of the Committee which has organised this Con- 
ference, I have been asked to second the resolution moved by Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton. I do not, however, propose to speak of the 
latter part of the resolution, the part concerning the proposed 
establishment of an International Court to take cognisance of the 
violation of treaties and agreements between Dominant Powers 
and Subject Nationalities, for that has been ably and fully dealt 
with in the Chairman’s speech. It is to the affirmation that the 
preservation and revival of national liberties and characteristics 
make for the enrichment of civilisation, and that a subject people 
of distinct nationality should have the management of its own 
affairs, that I propose to turn my attention. There was, indeed, 
a time when those who favoured unity among the nations looked 
with disfavour on the continuance of national characteristics, 
when internationalism and patriotism were held to be incom- 
patible with one another. But that time has passed. The ideal 
of human unity is no longer thought to consist, like some low 
animal organism, in the reduplication of exactly similar parts, 
each performing the same function. A truer analogy is found in 
those higher organisms, in which various organs exist, each ful- 
filling some particular office to the benefit of the whole. ~ So in 
the comity of nations, each brings its special gifts to the service 
of mankind, and that service will be performed the better if each 
cherishes and develops its own characteristics. Even the smallest 
and the weakest nation can add something to the common stock, 
something without which human civilisation would be the poorer. 

There are certain characteristics necessary to the existence of 
a nation. There must be some definite territory upon which it 
can look as its motherland, to which its exiles can turn when far 
away. And there must be a common tradition, all the stronger 
if enshrined in a language and literature of its own, but in any 
case a tradition of struggles, triumphs and sufferings, a heritage 
and a memory in which all can share. In other words, there 
must be a national consciousness ; and the existence of such a 
consciousness is sufficient proof of the existence of a nationality. 
In my own country, in Ireland, this national consciousness, formed 
by a long record of misery and disaster, has yet survived the 
assaults of the most powerful enemies. Yesterday Mr. Gavan 
Duffy in his eloquent speech spoke of the danger of extinc- 
tion, by which, in his view, Irish nationality had been lately 
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threatened. I do not doubt that in the course of the sad history 
of my country there have been occasions when characteristics of 
great value to the world were in danger of being lost through 
the overwhelming influence of its powerful neighbour, but my faith 
in Irish nationality is so robust that I believe it to be indes- 
tructible. One thing alone could destroy it--the long-continued 
wasting of the nation, the loss of million after million of the . 
population, till no more Irish remained in Ireland. But as long 
as an Irishman remains in Ireland, so long will the consciousness 
of nationality triumph over all efforts to undermine or destroy it. 


I turn to another country, of which I am glad to see so many 
representatives in this Conference. I believe that the advantage 
India has gained from her connection with England is not so 
much the Pax Britannica ; for real as that is, it gains in splendour 
from its contrast with the confusion during the decay of the 
Mogul Empire, which immediately preceded it—an exceptional 
episode in Indian history. Nor is it the establishment of British 
Justice ; for that has been sadly blemished by much that has hap- 
pened lately. There has been imprisonment without trial. There 
has been the revival of one of the worst practices of the Spanish 
Inquisition—the refusal to inform the accused of the particulars 
of the accusation or the name of the accuser. The greatest 
benefit India has received from the connection has been one of 
which the apologists for British rule never speak—the submission 
of the whole country to the government of a single power, so 
that the underlying unity of thought and life, which had always 
existed beneath all superficial diversities, became apparent, and 
the national consciousness was awakened from its long sleep. 
Now Mahratta and Bengalee feel that they are brothers, and 
soon every race from the Land of the Five Rivers to the southern- 
most point of India will join in devotion to the Motherland. 

A great English statesman—great in his simplicity and his 
sincerity—-the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in one of his 
wisest moments declared that self-government was better than 
good government ; and, indeed, there can be no better or more 
permanent basis for good government than a sense of nationality 
and true patriotism. In the resolution we declare it to be desir- 
able that the characteristics of nationality be mantained, and that 
each nation should govern itself. That is our chief remedy. We 
have lately received advice of an opposite kind from a distinguished 
foreigner who has been so often mentioned during this Con- 
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ference that I am almost ashamed again to refer to him. Ex- 
President Roosevelt, turning his back on all the traditions of his 
country, has found in a single assassination a reason for refusing 
the Egyptians any advance towards self-government. JI am no 
advocate for assassination; for how can we, who object to im- 
prisonment without trial, approve of death without trial, or of the 
assumption by an individual of the powers of prosecutor, judge 
and executioner combined? But what a test is this as regards 
fitness for self-government? As three Presidents of the United 
States have been assassinated, as many thousands of Americans 
have been lynched with the approval of numbers of their fellow- 
citizens, it is evident that he considers his countrymen unfit for 
self-government, and as he has chosen the people of these islands 
as the recipients of this tremendous confidence, I fear that he 
intends to impose on us the burden of governing his country. 
Perhaps, when we are engaged in abrogating freedom of public 
meeting in Boston, and imprisoning the newspaper editors of New 
York, and deporting without trial citizens of Philadelphia and 
Chicago, even the most ardent Imperialists amongst us may find 
our Imperial responsibilities greater than we can bear. Finally, I 
would associate myself with what has fallen from other speakers. 
The burden of tyranny rests on oppressed and oppressor alike ; 
the dominating nation suffers as well as the dominated—suffers in 
the loss of its liberty and the loss of its honour. 


Bb OrOrk 
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Tuomas. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1909.) 


Tus highly suggestive little volume contains a series of essays, 
written by French professors of eminence in their respective 
sciences, dealing with the methods of modern science. The book 
is intended for the use of students, replacing works on the 
philosophy of science, which generally suffer from a too great 
comprehensiveness or from vagueness of expression. The editor 
attributes the interest in the study of scientific method to the 
work of Comte and his successors, and the writers evidently 
occupy a standpoint which is essentially that of the positive 
philosophy. The essays are somewhat unequal in treatment, and 
also in value, but all of them repay reading. 
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The first essay, on the nature of science in general, is by Prof. 
Emile Picard, and few Positivists will be disposed to quarrel with | 
his presentation of the principles according to which the increase 
of knowledge takes place. It is therefore all the more surprising 
to find that he regards Comte’s philosophy of the sciences as 
‘‘ singularly superficial,’ although on further examination his 
grievance proves to be little more than the absence of a sufficiently 
detailed theory of knowledge. The very thorough treatment of 
this problem by Mach and others has, however, made good this 
lack, and their results prove the entire justness of the position 
taken up by Comte, whose complete rejection of metaphysics 
aided him in judging correctly in a domain, the obscurity of which 
has been greatly exaggerated by the subtleties of metaphysicians. 
The positive view of the nature of reality is instinctively adopted 
by men of science in their researches when they are not hampered 
by metaphysical speculations, and is only confirmed by the more 
thorough analysis which has since been applied to it. 

The essays on pure mathematics, by the late Prof. Tannery, 
and on mechanics, by Prof. Painlevé, although simply expressed, 
are naturally more technical in character, and present a striking 
illustration of the attitude of modern philosophical mathematicians 
in dealing with fundamental principles. Prof. Bouasse writes on 
physics from an entirely French point of view. The logical and 
highly abstract presentation of physics which is characteristic of 
I’rench text-books differs widely from the more inductive treat- 
ment adopted in this country, and from the detailed, encyclopedic 
method of German writers. It is in physics that scientific method 
is best studied, but the wide range of the subject makes the dis- 
cussion of method difficult. A critical re-examination of the 
chapters on physics in the Positive Philosophy would be an under- 
taking of considerable scientific and philosophical interest. 

In strong contrast with the last essay, that of Prof. Job on 
chemistry is entirely concrete in character, and dwells rather too 
exclusively on the methods of descriptive chemistry, to the neglect 
of those wider and more general problems which constitute the 
chief interest of the abstract science, as distinguished from the 
mere description of elements and compounds. It must suffice to 
mention the essays on morphology, physiology, and psychology 
(the last by the well-known psychologist, Prof, Ribot), and on 
tpi by Dr. Pierre Delbet, the son of our late colleague in 

aris 

Passing now to sociology and the allied sciences, Prof. 
Durkheim | treats of abstract sociology. He points out that, of the 
two divisions of the science, Comte dealt almost exclusively with 
social dynamics, but he is in error in assuming that Comte 
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regarded the science as completed by the establishment of the law 
of the three stages. On the contrary, the establishment of that 
law, by furnishing a sure basis for the study of development, 
opened up a wide prospect of future research. The law of in- 
tellectual development being known, the problem of social 
dynamics becomes that of correlating with it the development of 
political, economic, religious, artistic and other activities and 
institutions, a task which is indeed far from completion. Prof 
Durkheim brings out clearly the relation of pure sociology to the 
subsidiary or partial sciences with which it is frequently confused, 
but he devotes perhaps undue attention to the systematic sub- 
division of the science. A perusal of recent sociological litera- 
ture would suggest that sociologists are now more concerned with 
the relatively unimportant question of the correct pigeon-holing 
of their investigations than with the results of those investigations 
themselves. There is a danger that the great principles of the 
science may be lost sight of in the multiplicity of small detail and 
of merely verbal systematisation. 

The essay on ethics, by Prof. Lévy-Bruhl, is an extract from 
his larger work on morals. 

Prof. G. Monod writes on history, which he regards as the 
concrete science corresponding with sociology. The principal 
methods of historical research are very clearly described, and an 
interesting section follows on the philosophy of history. The 
following extract will show that the boundary drawn between 
history and sociology is a somewhat subtle one, and would not 
commend itself to all: ‘Sociology will indicate the social condi- 
tions which constitute slavery, serfdom, and the modern wage- 
system, or which cause them to disappear. The philosophical 
historian will study the characters of Greek or Roman slavery, 
the general causes which have transformed slavery into serfdom, 
the revolution produced by machines in the condition of the 
workers, etc.” It will probably be found in practice that history 
and sociology will merge so imperceptibly into one another that 
no such sharp boundary can be drawn, and that many such 
problems as the above partake of the character of both. 

Works on scientific method are often rather barren and un- 
profitable, but the students who use this book should derive clear 
ideas from it as to the nature and scope of scientific reasoning, 
which should prove of real value in their studies. 

Ceci: H. Descu 
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Tue Positivist Society continues its meetings—to which all 
are welcome—at 8 p.m. on the last Friday in the month through- 
out the summer. On July 29 Mr. Henry Ellis will introduce the 
subject of “The Social Utility of Hospitals.” On August 26 
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Mr. S. H. Swinny will open a discussion on the relation of Posi- 
tivists to the Peace Movement and to the Defence of Nationalities 
and Subject Races, suggested by the recent Peace Congress at 
Leicester and the Conference in London organised by the Subject 
Races International Committee. ‘ ’ 

* 

Of the many reforms suggested by Mr. Winston Churchill, one 
is of special importance. Persons of fixed residence when fined 
are to be allowed time in which to pay their fines, instead of being 
sent at once to prison. This will do much to remedy a crying 
injustice. S. H. SwiInny 
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THE pious Japanese believe that the spirit of an ancestor is more 
powerful than that of his living representative on earth. To 
realise and acknowledge the link that binds you to him is a primary 
duty, to carry on and extend his fame would be your greatest 
glory. 

This attitude seems to exemplify in a personal, religious way 
the true relation of each succeeding generation to all its pre- 
decessors, a relation which every step in historical research renders 
more indubitable and imposing. The past has made the present, 
and we, who are alive, have the future in our keeping ; not that 
we can form it at our will, but that it already exists in germ in 
us, and that we shall put upon it some impress, great or small, 
which will be traced back to us by the retrospect of the future. 
To those who realise this, history becomes a matter of high 
practical import as well as of theoretical interest. 

Two striking facts arrest us at the threshold which seem at first 
sight in contradiction. On the one hand, the past is ganing in 
force at every step, for mankind is accumulating a greater store 
of knowledge and organised strength, which must determine the 
character of the future. On the other hand, by studying the past 
and coming to understand the laws of its evolution each generation 
acquires greater pewer as well as more desire to control the 
sequel. To follow this would lead us to the unfathomable 
problem of freewill. But the actual historical solution is evident 
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and encouraging to our purpose. Man seems to solve it at the 
moment, and by the very act of realising it. For, just as he 
begins to acquire some accurate notion of the infinite process which 
is gathering ever more and more urgently behind, he first looks 
deliberately forward and resolves to use his powers to modify the 
future according to an ideal. Metaphysics apart, we know in fact 
that “‘ thinking backward ’’ has accompanied and inspired a new 
and passionate effort for ‘‘ living forward.” 

Though this is true generally of European or Western thought 
since the latter half of the eighteenth century, we cannot ignore 
the sceptics and reactionaries who question either the reality of a 
forward movement in history, or the desirability of conforming 
ourselves to it. Some of them write books, many more talk and 
think, of “civilisation, its cause, and its cure.” But when we 
probe the matter a little closely, we find that the paradoxes are 
either partial or superficial, and that there is no reason for 
doubting that general tendency towards human betterment which 
is implied in the doctrine of “thinking backward and_ living 
forward.” 

Note in the first place that such a general belief by no means 
involves identifying ourselves with every feature of the contem- 
porary society which has issued from the past. We may approve 
of the industrial revolution, and work for its extension, while 
labouring to reform the sordid and mechanical life imposed by it 
upon thousands of our fellow-men. We may be fighting the 
excesses of a sensational press and yet defend the “liberty of 
printing ’’ as one of the most precious achievements and 
guarantees of human freedom. Our moral judgment, in short, 
though itself arising from an immémorial evolution, will and must 
at any moment rise superior to the concrete result of the historical 
process. We judge and we select among the fruits of civilisation 
which time presents, but we are ourselves part of that fruit, and 
our very judgment is framed by a comparison of what man has 
done, and of what we know him by his proved and inherited 
powers to be capable. 

With the moral idea of society we are not here, except in- 
directly, concerned ; but we need for our argument some firm basis 
of admitted progress on which the threads of the story may be 
spun. This is ready enough to hand; indeed, the nearness and 
simplicity of the facts in their main outline are partly the reason 
why they are so generally passed over by the professed historian. 
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Take, on the one hand, the state of primitive man as we know 
him from his earliest remains, from the study of the savage and 
from biological analogy, and compare this state with that of 
civilised man as we know him to-day, and what are the most 
striking social and intellectual differences ? 


In the first place, civilised man—we speak of him, of course, 
collectively throughout—has so vastly greater a store of knowledge 
than the savage that the latter seems by comparison to be as 
naked in mind as he is in body. In the second place, the know- 
ledge of the civilised man is so organised—arranged and applied— 
that his power is even greater in comparison with that of the 
savage than is his knowledge. He weighs the planets and moves 
mountains, while the savage throws stones and counts to five. In 
the third place, whereas the savage lives in small isolated com- 
munities, civilised mankind is organised in closely-knit societies of 
considerable size, which for many purposes form one great whole 
embracing the earth. 


Knowledge, pcwer, social unity and organisation,—-here are 
three striking differences between the savage and the civilised 
man, three differences in which progressive development can be 
easily traced, both in historic and pre-historic times. It is 
not pretended that they cover the field of history. Artistic de- 
velopment is touched by them only incidentally. Law and govern- 
ment appear as subordinate aspects of social organisation. But 
if we set out to establish and define the fact of human progress 
we are surely justified in giving the first place in our treatment to 
those sides of human nature in, which the historic development is 
most marked. These will throw light on the rest, which cannot, 
of course, be separated. or omitted except for the purpose of 
exposition. Hitherto the political historian has practically appro- 
priated the whole field, and one school of historians claims the word 
‘“history ’’’ for political history only. What popular history of 
Greece gives any account of the work of Archimedes, or even 
mentions Hipparchus? Some of the most approved histories of 
England only allude to Newton as Master of the Mint. It is 
high time, especially in England, for a determined effort to see 
and to present the facts more nearly in their true proportions and, 
above all, as a whole. If, as is very obvious, the facts are too 
multitudinous and complex to be comprised in any one formula, 
we are only following the canons of any systematic study, 
certainly of every science, in selecting those which give the 
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clearest outline of the whole to start with. History is the account 
of man’s achievements, and in particular of the achievements of 
the Western leading branch of the human family which now 
dominates the globe. Our measure of this achievement, imperfect 
as it must necessarily be, is to take the primitive savage, from 
whom it is agreed the process started, and to compare with him 
the civilised man of the leading type. We have noted what appear 
to be two or three of the most salient differences. To sketch ~ 
the story of the change in pictures of well-marked outline blending 
into one another, as we know all secular changes have blended, 
whether of the earth’s surface or of the societies which have 
dwelt upon it, this would be a task worthy of the supreme artist- 
historian of the future. Victor Hugo gave us glimpses of it. 
Shelley could hear “a great poem which all poets, like the co- 
operating thoughts of one great mind, have built up since the 
beginning of the world.” But no one has compassed the idea 
in clear and popular expression, basing it, as it must be based, 
on the growth and application of organised knowledge. There 
is a gulf not yet bridged between the world of letters and of poetry 
in which Shelley, of English poets, was the nearest to the con- 
ception, and that of science and industry through which the 
transformation of society has in our time been going on more and 
more rapidly. Strange that the poets tarry in a world full enough 
of wonders to make poets of us all! The steam-engine 
which ushered in our present age, and marks it as surely as the 
polished axe marks neolithic man, far more truly than any 
political event, has already in little more than a century endowed 
mankind with an obedient and inanimate force equal to a thousand 
million men. What more stupendous fact in history, what shows 
more decisively the growth of human power and its connection 
with social organisation and reform? This has been done in a 
moment ; but it leads our thoughts backward through ages of 
accumulating skill and science, and forward to a time when man 
may be master of himself and his conditions in ways we can 
hardly yet dream of, and when the magic of mechanical art may 


set free the latent powers of all for a life of varied exercise and 
happiness. 


I 
yl 


The typical portent of an age of factory smoke and 
monotonous toil, if thus seen through and lived through, would 
become a symbol of progressive human activity subduing the 
world. F, S, Marvin 
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THE GERMAN PROLETARIAT* 


So much has been written lately about the condition of the 
German working*classes that I hesitate to say anything more for 
fear of making confusion worse confounded. The fear is probably 
groundless, for the state of opinion on the subject is already 
as confused as it can be; and it will be a sufficient apologia for 
me if I can clear up a few of the difficulties which trouble even 
the sharp-witted and impartial among those who have no first- 
hand information. These difficulties arise largely from superficial 
anomalies—partly apparent, partly real—such as the co-existence 
of a high degree of cleanliness and well-being with low wages 
.and—relatively to England—a lower standard of living. There 
is, as a matter of fact, no real difficulty here at all. The trouble 
arises in the absurd and unscientific habit—common to Free 
‘Traders and Tariff Reformers alike—of attributing every economic 
phenomenon to the working of Free Trade or of Protection when 
it suits them, and to something else when it does not. 

To understand the present state of the German people, as 
compared with the English working-class, it 1s necessary to bear 
in mind two important facts: (1) That Germany became com- 
‘paratively recently an industrial and commercial State; (2) that 
its Government has always been either feudal or dictatorial, and 
has never pretended to be democratic. There have been, of 
‘course, many other factors concerned in making the German pro- 
letariat—and the nation as a whole—what it now is, and among 
‘these Protection has played a part for good or evil; but I think 
these two influences by far the most important. 

We may take as the beginning of modern industrial Germany 
‘the foundation of the Empire in 1871. Before that time, although 
many respectable industries were developing, the want of a central 
government, the inter-State tarifff and frequent wars had pre- 
vented Germany from entering the ranks of industrial States. In 
fact, up to that time England stood very much alone, France 
being then as now, half agricultural. Germany was pre-eminently 
agricultural, but after the foundation of the Customs Union and 


* The writer of this paper has resided in Berlin for a year, working at 
this trade in company with German workmen, and living amongst them. 
He has therefore had a good opportunity for studying the position of 
tthe workers in Germany.—EDITOR. 

+ The Southern States came into the Zollverein a few years before the 
Empire was founded. Hamburg, the last State to enter, stood apart 
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of the Empire the number of people engaged in commerce and. 
industry increased by leaps and bounds. In 1882 the Occupation 
Census showed that the proportion of the population engaged in 
agriculture was 42.51 per cent., which sank in 1895 to 35-74 per 
cent. The returns of the 1907 Census are as yet incomplete, but 
if the progress of industry and. commerce in the twelve years,. 
1895-1907, has gone forward relatively to agriculture as it did in’ | 
the preceding twelve years—and there is no reason to believe that 
it has not—then there cannot be 30 per cent. agriculturists now. 
This is approaching the condition of England, where only 10 per 
cent. of the people live and labour on the land. 


This relatively late development into an industrial State ex-- 
plains, as I have said, several important features of modern 
Germany. This fact together with the rapid industrial progress. 
of the last few decades explains why, in accordance with the 
economic law that wages and the standard of living of the worker 
tend to rise with, though not proportionately to, the national) 
wealth, wages have increased more rapidly than in England, while: 
remaining still well below the English level. For Germany is still, as. 
a nation, much poorer than this country. It explains, moreover, 
the progress of technical education, and, in another way it is. 
indirectly responsible for the absence of great destitution. Con-. 
fronted with the overwhelming predominance of Great Britain in 
the markets of the world, German industrialists and traders were 
forced to strain every nerve to get their products accepted by the 
public, and hence their temporary technical superiority over the 
self-confident and careless. English. But as Germany was fitted 
by nature to become a capitalist State, when the industrialisatioa 
did begin it proceeded very rapidly ; and with the example of 
England before it, Germany was able to avoid much of the: 
terrible misery and suffering which accompanied the beginning of 
the ‘industrial era in this land. I believe that the squalor and’ 
destitution in which so many of our people jive is largely a. 
heritage from the terrible times of the transition to industrialism, 
the days of true laisser faire, unrestricted by Factory Acts,. 
Employment of Children Acts, Trade Unions, and all those 
agencies which help to protect the worker in these days. These- 
latter have proved incapable so far of raising large masses of 
English workers out of their hereditary condition of poverty, 
aggravated by one of the most unreasonable and degrading Poor 
Laws the world has ever known. A thorough reformation of the 
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Poor Law might do something to diminish that destitution which 
is so much greater in England than in poorer Continental countries 
like Germany. 

-However, in spite of many advantages the German worker is 
undoubtedly not so well off as the English. Rent is, on the 
whole, higher than in England, practically every article of food and 
clothing—with a few exceptions—is dearer than here, while wages 
are, according to Government Statistics, 18 per cent. lower. It goes 
withoutsaying that the standard of living is lower—that test article, 
meat, entering the bill only in a very moderate way. Enquiries 
undertaken by two independent bodies, the Imperial Statistical 
Office and the Metal Workers’ Union, into the house-keeping of 
a large number of families of lower officials, skilled workmen, and 
a few unskilled workmen, give the following interesting facts :— 
In an average family of 3.84 heads the average expenditure per 
head per year is 475.53 marks, or roughly £23 6s. (20.40 marks 
equal one pound sterling), which is divided thus: Spent on food, 
223.98 marks (£11); on luxuries, 30.14 marks (£1 gs. 5d.); rent, 
68.80 marks (£3 7s.) ; light and heat, 20.25 marks (41) ; insur- 
ance and societies, 28.60 marks (41 8s.); clothes (buying new and 
repairing old), 61.25 marks (£3) ; education and amusement, 9.85 
marks (gs. 7d.) ; miscellaneous, 32.66 marks (£1 12s.). To these 
figures I will only add this fact, that 4o per cent. of German 
working-men supplement their earnings by some. other form of 
employment, and in 56 per cent. of the cases examined, other 
members of the family earned. Leaving out of account then for 
the moment that peculiarly English phenomenon, ‘“‘the submerged 
tenth "—which I have endeavoured partly to explain above—it 
may be said that the German worker is neither so well clothed 
nor fed as the average Englishman. 

The housing system in Germany has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. I notice some German housing reformers, among 
them Dr. Siidekum, point to the superiority of the English system. 
But I think the fact that German housing largely prevents the 
creation of slums and promotes cleanliness very important. Most 
houses have four or five floors, and often cellar dwellings—a bad 
feature—and contain from eight to twenty dwellings. Jn most 
cases there are courts, one, two, or three, with houses surrounding 
them, and the number of dwellings is very considerable. Ina few 
quarters only are the inhabitants of these houses purely working- 
class. The dwellings overlooking the street are often occupied by 
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small masters, shopkeepers, professional men, etc., who give a 
bourgeois tone to the whole neighbourhood, and whose example 
stimulates the instinct of “keeping up appearances,” so strong 
in all who have never been crushed quite below the verge. More- 
over, these dwellings are built for those who occupy them. The 
disadvantages most noticeable are: (1) The insufficient number of 
rooms,* leading to all manner of moral and physical evils; (2) the 
prevalent lack of bathrooms—though this is compensated for by 
the admirable public baths, superior to anything I have seen in 
England, and cheaper; (3) the want of playground for the children. 
' But will anyone pretend that we in England are better off in 
this respect? The odds are certainly in favour of German 
housing, though the system of small detached or semi-detached 
houses with spacious gardens is better still. 

The consideration of the effect of the form of government in 
Germany on the working-class, and the attitude of the latter to 
government and to its social policy (insurance, etc.), may form 
the subject of another paper. Henry WEAVER 


RAELWAYS<AND: THE STATE 
THE CASE OF IRELAND 


In April, 1872, Mr. Frederic Harrison drew up a report embody- 
ing the views of the Positivist Society on Social Reform, and this 
has been reprinted with notes by its author in the Positrvist 
REview for January, 1894. In paragraph 11 he proposes the 
entire reorganisation of the public service “on the principle of 
excluding competition’ and making: the service of the State a 
type of good employment. The next paragraph is as follows :— 


12. Transference of all roads, railways, harbours; piers, docks, 
bridges, lighthouses, etc., etc., and all other works open to common use 
of all travelling by sea or land to the State, to be worked on the system 
akeve ; and especially excluding all competition in wages and all purely 


economic objects at the expense of public convenience and the welfare 
of the public servant. 


This was a bold proposal to make in 1872, when the general 
current of thought was strongly individualistic, but events 
throughout the world have followed the direction indicated by Mr. 
Harrison. In Germany, in Italy, in Belgium, in New Zealand, 


* The average working-class dwelling has two rooms (sometimes 
three) and a small kitchen. 
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in Australia, all or almost all the lines are the property of the 
State. In France and Holland the State is a railway proprietor. 
In Mexico the Government possesses shares which give it a con- 
trolling interest. And now a Commission appointed to consider 
the position of the Irish Railways recommends that they should be 
purchased by the State, and worked by a body, in the main, 
representative. 

The Commission consisted of seven members, four of whom: 
signed this drastic recommendation [Cd. 5247]. They were Sir 
Charles Scotter (chairman of the Commission), the chairman of a 
great English railway, the London and South-Western ; Lord 
Pirrie, head of the famous Belfast firm of shipbuilders, Harland 
and Wolff ; Colonel Hutcheson Poé, an Irish landlord ; and Mr. 
Thomas Sexton, formerly M.P., and now editor of the Freeman’s 
Journal. A Minority Report was signed by Mr. Acworth, a well- 
known railway expert, formerly a Moderate Member of the London 
County Council, and an unsuccessful Unionist and Tariff Reform 
candidate for Parliament at the last Election ; Mr. Aspinall, 
general manager of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway ; and 
Sir Herbert Jekyll, an Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
It will be noticed that the Majority Report was signed by all 
the Irishmen on the Commission, that Sir Charles Scotter, Lord 
Pirrie, and Colonel Hutheson Poé can hardly be suspected of 
revolutionary sympathies, and that Mr. Sexton was the only 
representative of the Irish Nationalists, who elect nearly four- 
fifths of the Irish Members of Parliament, and dominate the great 
majority of the County and District Councils and of the Corpora- 
tions in the towns throughout Ireland. As to the present manage- 
ment of the Irish railways, little that is new appears. Perhaps 
on the whole the larger companies come out of the investigation 
rather better than was expected, in spite of the evidence of rebates 
and of temporary rates, intended to defeat the provisions of the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1894. These temporary rates 
may be renewed year after year ; the records of them when with- 
drawn are destroyed ; and thus the formalities required by the Act 
for an increase of rates are avoided. 

The real interest of the Report does not lie in the exposure 
of malpractices by the companies, but in the exposition of the 
relation of the Irish railway system to the needs of Irish trade and 
agriculture, and in the suggestions for improvement. Both 
Majority and Minority agree that the unification of the railways 
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is necessary ; but while the latter would trust at first to the con- 
tinuance of voluntary amalgamations, which would only become 
compulsory after some years, and while even then the railways 
would form a single private concern, run by a board of directors 
representing the shareholders, the former propose purchase by 
the State, and the management of the railways as a public concern 
in the public interest. This view was strongly urged by Sir 
Joseph Ward, the Prime Minister of New Zealand, a country 
which, like Ireland, is mainly agricultural. The Minority were 
of opinion that in administration by private companies “increased 
receipts . . . do not go, wholly, or even mainly, to swell 
dividends.” Sir Joseph, on the other hand, gave it as his opinion 
that ‘the first concern of private parties owning railways would 
be to take all they could out of the users of the railways ’’; and 
another witness, who had been Engineer-in-Chief of the Railways 
in Western Australia, declared that “private enterprises are 
naturally conducted for the good of certain people, to make as 
much profit as possible.’ An eminent Australian engineer—a 
member of a private firm—thus summed up the case :— 

The real success of State railways was that they were effective in 

increasing the industry, commerce, and wealth of the community which 
they served, and that the question of profit was subsidiary. In his 
opinion it would be to the interest of Ireland that a railway system 
somewhat similar to the Australian should be substituted for the present 
private companies’ administration and management. 
Finally, the Majority, after considering the suggestion that the 
difficulties would be surmounted by an amalgamation of the 
existing Companies, give their support to State purchase and 
management :— 

But under a public system any increase of net revenue effected by a 
decrease of working expenses would go to the public benefit in reduction 
of freights, whilst under a unified commercial system, or a partial 
amalgamation of companies, any increase of net revenue would be 
primarily applicable to augmentation of dividends. Again, the large 
surplus, available for reduction in freights on Irish goods, which may 
be expected because of the smaller charge for interest on capital 
resulting from the use of State credit for purchase of the lines, would 
by commercial amalgamation be wholly lost to the country; and in 
such case nc reductions of freights could be looked for save those which 
might be purchased directly by public funds. We have already (in 
par. 70) stated our objections to a policy of subsidies. Such a policy 
would be difficult to justify, because (1) the companies, or company, 
would feel no interest in developing subsidised traffic; (2) the hope of 
further subsidies would put a stop to voluntary reductions of rates; and 
(3) it seems unlikely that any possible supervision, short of absolute 


control, could either assure the public of due value for subsidies, or 
determine their true results upon the volume of traffic. It is obvious 
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also that any commercial are leaanation, which improved net profits 
by. diminishing working expenses, would correspondingly inflate the 
price to be paid in the event of a subsequent public purchase of the lines. 

All through the two reports, it is admitted that there are 
‘peculiar circumstances in the Irish situation. The powers of the 
Board of Trade under the Act of 1888 are little known and rarely 
invoked in Ireland because the office of the Board is in London. 
Increase of traffic on Irish lines, especially in the case of com- 
modities produced or producible in Ireland, instead of being a test 
of the country’s prosperity, may denote “the reverse of Irish 
development.”’ While there is far less objection to State inter- 
ference from the individualistic point of view in Ireland than in 
England, the relations between Government and people would 
render the direct control of the lines by the existing authorities, 
or by any new Castle board, extremely unpopular. This difficulty 
is met in the Majority Report by a proposal to entrust the manage- 
ment of the railways to a.body of twenty members, all paid, 
holding office for three years, of whom twelve should represent 
the ratepayers, two to be nominated by the Treasury, two by the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and one each by the Irish Port and Harbour 
Autkorities, the Irish Chambers of Commerce, the Irish Indus- 
trial Development Associations, and the Associations of the Irish 
Cattle Trade. The representatives of the ratepayers would be 
elected, three for each Province, by provincial electoral colleges, 
composed of two delegates from each County Council, and one 
from each Municipality. Whatever objections may be made to 
such a board as an ideal managing authority, it gets over the 
difficulty which, pending the institution of Home Rule, always 
hampers Government action in Ireland. 

But there is a further recommendation of the Majority which 
will seem rather surprising to those who still ignore the financial 
injustice which the Union has inflicted on Ireland. They propose 
that an annual grant of certainly not less than a quarter of a 
million should be made from the Imperial Treasury, and they 
justify this by quoting the Final Report of the Financial Relations 
‘Commission of 1896 to this effect :— 

That Great Britain and Ireland must, for the purpose of this Inquiry, 
be considered as separate entities. 

That the Act of Union imposed upon Ireland a burden which, as 
events showed, she was unable to bear. 

That the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland between 1853 and 
1869 was not justified by the existing circumstances. 


That identity of rates of taxation does not necessarily involve 
equality of burden. 
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That while the actual tax revenue of Ireland is about one-eleventh 
of that of Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland is very 
much smaller, and is not estimated by any of us as exceeding one- 


twentieth. 5 an ; 
And after these quotations from the Financial Relations Com- 
mission, the’ Majority Report continues :— 


Having regard to these grave conclusions; to the exceptional 
circumstances ofthe country; its unsound economic condition; the 
almost total want of non-agricultural industries; and the loss of more 
than half the population in little more than half a century; as well as 
the high ratio of Imperial taxation to the very limited resources of the 
people; we are decidedly of opinion that the annual grant from the 
Exchequer to be of appreciable practical utility, should be of consid- 
erable amount, and certainly not less than a quarter of a million. We 
believe that such a grant, applied as we recommend, would not only 
secure the full utilization of the Irish Railways for the development of 
resources, but would help to mitigate the pressure of poverty by encour- 
aging rural employment, promoting general industries, and expanding 


trade. 

The endorsement of the Report of the Financial Relations Com- 
mission by Sir Charles Scotter and his colleagues should 
strengthen Ireland’s claim for financial justice. 

It will be objected by some that the new authority which the 
Majority Report proposes to create will necessarily be inferior to 
private management, that it will be free from the stimulus of 
competition, that it will have less initiative, and be more out of 
touch with traders and the public generally. Whether this would 
be so in other countries, it certainly would not be the case in 
Ireland. Both Reports propose to put an end to competition. 
Initiative, the proposal of reforms, adaptation to new circum- 
stances, have not, and, considering their financial condition, prob- 
ably could not be found in Irish railways; and the Minority 
propose to still further shackle their-initiative by the control of a 
public department. As for being out of touch with traders and 
people, the new authorities could not be more so than the old. 
One other point arises out of the Minority Report. Speaking of 
the Irish railways, the Minority say: “We do not deny that they 
might be utilised still more, if considerations of profit were dis- 
regarded, and if the business of transport were conducted at a 
loss, but such a charge would necessarily involve the taxation of 
the many for the benefit of the few—-a principle which does not find 
general acceptance in the United Kingdom.” It is strange to find 
a Tariff Reformer apparently endorsing this condemnation of the 
taxation of the many for the benefit of the few, though no doubt 
the result of the last election in the Keighley Division of York- 
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shire brought home to Mr. Acworth the unpopularity of such 
taxation. But do not the Minority press this point too far? 
Surely, the great majority of the people of Ireland would benefit 
by an improvement in their railways. Would the Minority oppose 
all technical education at the public expense on the ground that 
only the few would directly benefit. Government action has power- 
fully assisted the agricultural revival in Denmark, Belgium, and 
other countries ; though at first the schemes probably only affected 
a small portion of the people. Is Ireland to be left to face Danish 
competition without the aid that has been so powerful for good 
in Denmark ? S. H. Swinny 


HUMANITY, THE EARTH, THE UNIVERSE 


Less than a year before his death, Auguste Comte published the 
Subjective Synthesis, a work which, even in its fragmentary 
English form (Dr. Congreve’s translation of the Introductory 
Chapter) deserves a far deeper attention than it receives. In this 
work he speaks, in glowing terms, of the Positive Trinity, that is, 
Humanity, Earth, and Space. 

Humanity implies a union of all the healthy instincts, healthy 
thoughts, healthy energies of men and women in the past, present,’ 
and future. What we ask people to worship, therefore, is the 
splendid, opulent, progressive, and triumphant union of such 
feelings, thoughts, and deeds in the history of our race. The idea 
of unity and co-operation runs all through the various organs of 
Humanity—in marriage, city, and country. When we have looked 
at the names of men of thought and action, invention, art,. and 
industry in our Positivist Calendar—such names as Aristotle, 
Cesar, Gutenberg, Shakespeare, Newton—we should raise our 
eyes to its head-line, namely, ‘Concrete View of the Preparatory 
Period of Man’s History.” Preparatory! All the glory of 
Homer’s verse, the compassion of St. Francis, the courage of 
Jeanne D’Arc, the pioneer daring of Vasco da Gama, the civic 
bravery of William the Silent or Washington, is but preparatory ! 
Curtain after curtain will lift and disclose fresh powers in human 
genius. But whatever the majesty yet to be revealed we, even 
the meekest of sufferers and learners, and despite faults and 
transgressions, are sharers in the unity. Well might Comte look 
into this future and say that science will yield place to art, and 
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life be itself the Gay Science.* The Religion of Humanity might 
laugh in its consciousness of abounding strength, as it brings forth 
children nobler than the Superman dreamed of by any passionate 
Nietzsche. This Humanity, then, is the first of the three con- 
stituents of the universal worship in the Coming Day. 

The second is the Earth and its nearest environment ; that is, 
the air and watery atmosphere, the sun, moon, and planets. 
Comte calls this second constituent the Great Fetish. By this 
poetic name he reminds us that Humanity makes the world live 
and act and feel like itself.; The tendency is evinced in such 
phrases as ‘“‘ the good brown earth,”’ ‘‘ mother-earth,”’ “‘ the kindly 
soil,” etc. Wordsworth sees the daffodils dance in “jocund com- 
pany.” Ossian addresses the sun: ‘Thou art for ever the same, 
rejoicing in the brightness of thy course; when the world is dark 
with tempests, when thunder rolls and lightning flies, thou lookest 
in thy beauty from the clouds, and laughest at the storm.” Burns 
sighs his love to the listening ‘“‘banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon.” 
Shelley communes with the West Wind, and Byron with the roll- 
ing blue ocean. In folk-lore mountains have voices, clouds carry 
‘messages, wind and sun argue, the moon has an outcast man in 
it, trees and flowers discourse and moralise, and nature sym- 
-pathises with man’s happiness and sorrow. The Gospels make the 
sun dark with eclipse when Christ dies on the cross. The myths 
of ancient Greece crowd the stage of nature with a chorus of 
spirits—Athene, queen of the air and dawn ; Poseidon, lord of the 
sea ; Hermes, the wind-messenger of the gods ; Iris, the rainbow ; 
and genii of wood, valley, and stream. This nature-poetry per- 
sists. Our age worships the landscape ; and there are thousands 
of people who cannot see “a bank whereon the wild thyme blows ” 
without thinking of Shakespeare, or a crimson sunset without 
recalling the rich language of Ruskin. Of the various animals 
which inhabit the Earth, part belong to Humanity itself, as the 
loyal auxiliaries of man’s labour in the field and of his household 
joys, and part are an ornament of the Grand Fetish, giving it an 
air of animation and picturesque mystery. Whit would “the 
Earth be to the Hindu mind without its animals? As soon as 
you open a book of Indian fables you hear the elephant, the parrot, 

y bbeiee i, Srane, 00 Loa 
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than through meeting by chance certain processes of our art, and 
whether, in a certain sense, art is not prior to nature.” (Page 14). 
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and the dpe converse. The Hindu is not the mere patron of 
bird and beast; he is their brother; and they are an integral part 
of his world-home. The late Mr. Grant Allen, in a very remark- 
able essay on The Living Earth, describes how— 


The soil itself, the layer of soft mould which clothes the surface of 

the earth in all cultivated districts, and from which vegetation springs, 
is actually in great part a living layer, a confused mass of tiny plants 
and animals... While the air is an ocean of floating germs, each inch 
of soil is a perfect London of microscopic organisms... The soil is the 
synthesis of all living material. 
On such an Earth Humanity is not a pilgrim, but rather the first 
citizen in a vast republic of life. The poet of the future will sing 
of Humanity and of Earth the grand human theatre. And while 
poetry sings, politics will practise another kind of worship. The 
Positive Politics will preserve spots rich in historic memories and 
natural glory. It will cleanse this noble Earth from plague-spots, 
unclean slums, and unsightly rubbish-heaps.. Town-planning will 
be a passage in Earth-worship. In reverence for the Earth and 
Humanity, every village and street and proletarian quarter will 
be made a picturesque habitation in a picturesque environment. 
Because Humanity is great, the planet, her home, will be respected 
and beautified. “Our homage,” says Comte, “is paid to the 
active and benevolent Seat, whose voluntary though blind con- 
currence is always indispensable for the Supreme Existence.”* 

The third member of the Trinity is the infinite Space, or Ether 
or Fluid (if such a word will serve), in which the Solar System 
moves and has its being ; which penetrates our own bodies and our 
atmosphere, and fills the wide range of the All, invisible, 
omnipresent, everlasting. _ The diction which we use to tell of 
this Grand Medium is but a feeble sigh of our groping thought, 
but we have no other, and our poetry will express, in its most 
gloricus images, our feeling of reverence for the Vast. In this 
immense Space floats the Earth ; in this immense Space, Humanity 
loves, thinks, and works; in this immense Space, death itself 
becomes but a breaking bubble. For the death of a worm only 
redistributes the elements of its humble frame into this Medium, 
and the death of a world or a sun-star merely scatters a little dust 
in the womb of the Eternal, and-prepares the birth of new heavenly 
bodies. What can we say in the presence of so measureless a 
Universe? We may speculate with Hegel on Nature, Spirit, God. 


* Subjective Synthesis, p. 20. 
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‘Or we may talk with Spencer of the Unknowable Absolute. But 
the one vital fact to us is, that the human drama is played in this 
vast round, and no curtain ever rolls down. The Ether iS passive, 
as if it were nothing but a sentinel Colossus watching while 
youths and maids love, and philosophers think, and artisans and 
artists create. The Earth rolls on and denies us not. Humanity 
evolves, and the theatre of action remains undisturbed. Hence 
Comte says we may regard the Great Medium of Space as 
benevolent. We may therefore be cheerful after the manner of 
Marcus Aurelius :— 


Be the world atoms, or be it nature’s growth, stand assured, first, that 
I am a part of the whole, at nature’s disposition; secondly, that I am 
related to all the parts of like kind with myself. First, then, inasmuch 
as I am a part, I shall not be discontent with any portion ‘assigned me 
from the whole: for nothing is hurtful for the part which is good for the 
whole. 
Or we may be cheerful after the manner of the old Hebrews in their 
Song of the Three Children :-— 


O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, praise Him and exalt 
Him above all for ever; O ye Heavens, bless ye the Lord, praise Him 
and exalt Him above all for ever; O ye angels of the Lord, bless ye the 
Lord, praise Him and exalt Him above all for ever. 


Not, of course, that we accept the Stoic theory of Nature or the 
theological ideas of the Three Children ; but we are ready, in good 
comradeship, to stand with Hebrews and Stoics and the rest, 
in serene and eyen affectionate attitude towards both the Innermost 
and the Farthest Space in which we unfold our destiny, and to 
obey its ascertained laws. 

And now, having, as it were, circumnavigated the Universe, 
we return to Humanity, glad to be at home under the roof that 
covers Plato and Sophocles, Czesar‘and’ Alfred, Dante and Goethe; 
and our active kindred of the Yellow Races, and our naive and. 
pathetic brethren of the Black. (Our conception of Humanity 
should surely have become more expansive and dignified by the 
flight. Comte observes :— 


Inaugurated as the adoration of Humanity, Positive worship is nex 
Ext 
addressed tu the World, and should be completed by ancludineaeeeg 
‘ It is from poetry alone that we can get a due sense of the highest 
efficacy of the institutions destined to generalise the human type by 
connecting with it, so far as possible};Matter and even Space. 
We should reverence the Humanity to which we owe our life, - 
knowledge, and skill, and our power to associate with our fellow- 
servants. We should hold in reverence whatever is beautiful in 


the Earth, our home, and whatever is harmonious and ‘noble in 
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the universal sphere around. To us, the Human Soul is the mid- 
poit of the Eternal, for it is the Religion of Humanity— 


Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 
; Ee ja Gourn 


BOOKS 


CONCORDANCE TO THE “DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI.” By 
RAYNER Storr. (Oxford University Press. Pp. xvi and 599. tos. 6d. 
net. 1910.) 

“The Imitation of Christ” is one of those rare books of 
devotion which alike in their breadth and their intensity transcend 
the bounds of the religious communion that gave them birth, and 
appeal to the universal heart of man. The Pagan Empire, the 
Stoic Philosophy, were sharply opposed to the Church of Christ 
and the Christian view of life, yet many generations of Christians 
have found strength in Marcus Aurelius, in his contempt for 
petty cares and vanities, and his devotion to public duty. The 
rich and affectionate nature of Saint Augustine, the deep love 
that united him with Saint Monica, are not for Christians alone, 
but for all who recognise the sacred relationship that exists 
between mother and son. And Thomas the Monk from his 
convent cell has addressed all future ages. Writing in a century 
of ecclesiastical disorder and schism, he by his very aloofness 
from the world escaped that immersion in the controversies of 
the period which is so natural, generally so inevitable to those 
of warm sympathies, and yet is so inimical to the permanent value 
of. their work. Thomas a Kempis wrote essentially for all times. 
And the circumstances of his life were favourable to this. He was 
a Northerner, and though throughout he remained a firm and loyal 
adherent of the Church, its doctrine and its discipline, though he 
was in some ways a typical monk, striving always to realise the 
monastic ideal, there were many points on which the Protestant 
Reformers of the next century, and even the Deists of times 
much more distant, found themselves in sympathy with him; 
and on one side, and that the greatest of all, he appealed beyond 
Protestant and Deist to those who place religion in the loving 
service of Humanity. 

All this is shown convincingly in the concordance to the Latin 
original of the four books known as as ‘De Imitatione Christi,” 
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which was completed by Mr. Rayner Storr on his seventy-fifth 
birthday, after many years of labour. The terse and epigram- 
matic style of Thomas & Kempis lends itself admirably to such a 
work; and the result, even if it does not satisfy the compiler’s hope, 
and send readers to the Latin original, at least throws a flood of 
light on the relation of the book to the subsequent development of 
religious thought. 

Let us take, for instance, the references of the Monk to some 
of those subjects that were destined to sharply divide his country- 
men and the rest of Northern Europe from the main body of 
Christians, and the old organisation of the Church. On the 
Mass, indeed, he was perfectly orthodox, but his very separation 
from the world, his direct communidn with God, his tendency, in 
common with all mystics, to exalt the inward feeling above the 
outward act, was consonant with the essential views. of the 
Protestants. It is true that there is nothing in this that would 
not equally appeal to the devout Catholic ; but to the Protestant 
and to Thomas 4 Kempis it occupied a larger portion of the 
religious field. The Church as a great institution of spiritual 
government is to them of secondary importance. Let us turn 
to the words ** in the Concordance. The 
first occurs four times only, and never in the sense of a spiritual 
corporation enduring from age to age. “Papa” occurs but once, 
and then in the expression “King or Pope ”’; and the one reference 
to “episcopus,’? however obnoxious to the Presbyterian, also 
stands alone. “Deus” occupies nine pages of the Concordance, 
‘“ Christus’ two pages, but the glorious company of the Apostles. 
has only four references, and the noble army of martyrs even 
fewer ; Paul is mentioned by name four times only, Peter once, 
and John the Beloved not at all. More surprising still is the 
absence, often noted, of reference to the Virgin Mary, save in a 
single instance. 


oe 


ecclesia ’’ and ‘* Papa 


All this, when the extreme beauty of the style and language is 
taken into account, may well account for the popularity of the 
“Imitation,” even in those sections of the Church to which the 
monastic ideal was most repugnant ; but would it not make the 
book all the more unacceptable to those who had passed beyond 
Protestantism, and even Deism, and sought to found morality 
and religion, not on the relation of the individual to his God, but 
on the love and service of Humanity? To take one point only, was 
not the adoration of Mary, the Mother of Jesus, a step in the 
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direction of a human religion, the substitution, as the Protestants 
said, of the creature for the Creator, the transference of worship 
from the divine Persons of the Trinity, from the distant Father in 
Heaven, to the purely human mother on earth, loving and caring 
for her child as other mothers do, cherishing him in life and 
mourning him in death? Was not Thomas the Monk, with his 
life of contemplation, his neglect of the historic and human 
elements of Christianity, very far away from a human religion? 
Turn to “patria” in the Concordance. It is only of our father- 
land in the heavens that the Monk deigns to speak. Turn to 
“humanus,’’ and we find, indeed, a long list; but it is a list of 
human infirmity and human vices, of the necessity of avoiding 
human consolations, of the littleness of man compared with Ged. 
And yet we know that Comte chose the “Imitation” for daily 
reading, that George Eliot has given a vivid description of its 
power, that a Positivist has devoted years of his life to the 
preparation of this Concordance. The difficulty has already 
excited attention. The Rev. Dr. Bigg, the author of an excellent 
English translation, writes :— 

The explanation is in the fact that there is a modern form of scientific 
or philosophic thought, which, while rejecting the Christian tradition, 
does yet hold firmly to the solidarity of the human family... But if 
man is to be a family, whether the supreme object of our reverence is 
the One or Humanity, self-denial must always be a cardinal virtue. 
Where is it more emphatically preached than in the Sartor Resartus? 


The same thought is not less vital in the religion of Comte. All 
religious men, even all earnestly moral men, know that they must bear 


the cross. 

Now this is undoubtedly true, but it is not the whole truth. The 
Religion of Humanity knows nothing of useless self-sacrifice, of 
self-denial considered as a virtue and an end in itself. If we bear 
inevitable ills courageously and cheerfully, it is that we may act 
with all the more force against those evils that can be avoided or 
amended. But there is something more in Thomas & Kempis than 
the gospel of self-denial. It is his sense of devotion to one great 
purpose, of subordination to one noble end, that assures an 
everlasting life to his great poem. To him the love and service 
of God is everything; and this unity and concentration is of the very: 
essence of all religion, and of all sound morality. Nor was there 
ever a time in the centuries that have passed since he wrote when 
that message was more needed by mankind. There was never a 
time, perhaps, when there was more desire to be moral, more 
anxiety to promote the good of mankind, more readiness, it may 
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be, for self-sacrifice ; and there was never a time when all efforts 
were so fruitless of good, and virtues themselves were so fruitful 
of evil. We see on all sides the effects of this moral anarchy, of 
the want of any fundamental principle that can bring human 
impulses, whether good or evil, into due subordination and make 
them useful instruments of human service. In every age there 
have been patriots of so fierce a kind that they hated or despised 
all other countries but their own. It has been left to our age to 
produce such fierce enemies of war, that they look on all soldiers 
as liars and murderers, and can see nothing to admire in the death 
of Leonidas or the fortitude of Washington, such devoted lovers 
of the lower animals that they neglect their fellow-men in com- 
parison, persons of such refinement that they would set a few 
coarse words or an occasional carouse, against a life of honest 
toil. The world is passing away from Thomas a Kempis and 
his God; but it was never more in need of some moral standard 
of comparison to reprove the triviality of the virtuous, to humanise 
the censorious, to strengthen all that is large and generous in 
human nature. Some of us believe that the love and service of 
Humanity will thus unify our aims, enlarge our narrow views, and 
raise us above ourselves. In the ‘Imitation”’ we find the same 
purpose, expressed in noble language, though it be the language 
of another faith. S. H. Swinny 


MADAME DAVENAY BIENFAITRICE. By JEAN Canora. (Paris: 

Calmann-Lévy. 3 fr.50c. 1910.) 

Jean Canora is the pseudonym of M. Jean Pruniéres, a member 
of the Paris Group, and the son of M. G. Pruniéres, one of the 
oldest of the disciples of M. Pierre Laffitte. He has hitherto been 
known chiefly as a poet, and he wrote two charming lyric scenes, 
which were represented on the occasion of the unveiling of the 
statue of Auguste Comte*, and on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
death. He has now written a novel, which is of the orthodox 
eee and is published by the well-known publisher, Calmann- 

vy. 

Madame Davenay was the daughter of a carpenter, and she 
lost her mother when she was a year old. Her father, Robert 
Pitois, was not a bad man when he was sober, but he was very 
different when he had taken too much to drink, and this un- 
fortunately happened rather frequently. He died when the girl 
was fifteen years old, and left alittle money which he had just 
inherited from his father, and had not lived long enough to spend. 
She became a milliner, and went to live on the sixth floor of a 
house near the Bastille. She had been at a day school kept by 
some Sisters of Charity, and she kept up friendly relations with 
them. Unfortunately, when nineteen years of age, she became 
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acquainted, through a work girl, with an actor who was playing 
at a local theatre. She then found that she had a great liking 
for the stage, went to live with the actor, and was deserted by 
him when she had no more money. She then worked at a laundry, 
and took the fancy of one of her mistress’s clients, a M. Duroy, a 
painter of the classical school, who was a member of the Institute. 
She used to sit to him, and played her cards so well that he 
married her. She managed not to make too many blunders in 
Society, though at first she talked of the “Venus” of M. Milo. 
After her husband’s death she found, to her horror, that her 
husband left her his fortune, £12,000, only on condition that she 
adopted a girl who was to have when she married a dowry of 
44,000. After some trouble, Mme. Duroy adopts an orphan. 
She marries again—a sculptor, M. Davenay, a Positivist, who 
wishes to produce an elaborate group representing Humanity 
surrounded by the great men who have been the benefactors of the 
human race. Unfortunately, the sculptor is killed, and Madame 
Davenay is left a widow for a second time. She becomes very 
wealthy because the tragic death of her husband enhances the 
monetary value of his work. 

Henriette, the adopted daughter, falls in love with the sculptor’s 
nephew, André; but Madame Davenay, after inducing him to 
give up any rights he had to his uncle’s fortune, succeeds in 
breaking off the match in order to avoid paying Henriette’s dowry. 
On her death she is praised by everyone because she adopted an 
orphan ; for in France wills are not published, and no one knew 
why she had done so. Meanwhile, André, in despair of winning 
Henriette, had married another. Henriette, therefore, resolves 
never to marry. Having lost her Catholic faith and become a 
Positivist, she determines to show the world that the new religion 
teaches its adherents to devote themselves to the service of the 
weak, not to gain a place in heaven, but to make this world 
‘happier for all—she would be a sister of the poor. 

It is a mistake that there are so many persons brought in, but 
the novel is very interesting...There is, for instance, a good 
description of the petty intrigues indulged in by members of the 
Institute, a vivid picture of a lecture at a popular university, and 
an elaborate portraiture of the machinations of a Jesuit. 

PauL DEscOURS 


PARA Gah A PS 


On Monday, September 5, the usual commemoration of the 
death of Auguste Comte will be held at 11, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
There will be a social meeting at 7.30 p.m., and an address by 
Mr. Henry Ellis at 9 p.m. All are welcome. The Paris com- 
memoration will be held on Sunday, September 4. M. Chapoullié 
will speak at the graye of Comte, and Mr. Descours at the grave 
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of Laffitte. The Sunday evening meetings will be resumed in 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, WiOs tat 7 puma, 
on October 2, when Mr. Newman will deliver an address on 
‘The Development of Christian Doctrine.” 


* ¥ a 


Our co-religionist, M. Keufer, is Secretary of the Compositors’ 
Union in France. There is.only one society for the whole country 
with branches in almost every town. The branch in Paris has 
been captured by revolutionists who are in close union with the 
Confederation Générale du Travail—a body supposed to fulfil the 
same duties as our Parliamentary Committee of Trade Unions, 
but which looks to attain its ends by violence, and still more by 
means of a general strike. For a long time this body has been 
denouncing M. Keufer as a moderate, a government hack, a 
Positivist, etc. The compositors have just held their congress at 
Bordeaux, and an attack has been made on the Secretary by the 
Paris section. But, after hearing his speech, the Congress has 
approved his action by 137 votes against 19. For many years 
M. Keufer has been a most valuable secretary of his Union ; by 
his powers of organisation he has obtained shorter hours and 
' better pay for the compositors. The attacks on him are most 
unjustifiable. He has always declined to leave the Union. 
Although he could at any time have either entered Parliament or 
the Civil Service, he has given all his energies to the improvement 
of the lot of the workers, and his friends—both in France and in 
England—will be glad that the great majority of his fellow- 
workers have supported and approved his policy. 

PauL DEscourRs 


The July number of the Sociological Review contains Sir 
Horace Plunkett's address on the Agrarian Revolution in Ireland.- 
Sir Horace is one of the best authorities on the agricultural 
revival, which has had so great an effect on the prosperity of 
Denmark and many other countries—which is, indeed, occidental 
rather than national; and he has zealously, with the ardent faith 
of an apostle, laboured to bring the advantages of the movement 
to Ireland. In Ireland, however, there is one factor that over- 
whelms all others—the influence of the predominant power across 
the channel, and, as a consequence, the determination of the mass 
of the people to consider the strengthening of the consciousness 
of nationality the first claim on their energies. With all this Sir 
Horace Plunkett has little sympathy. He cannot appraise the 
strength of feelings and opinions which he dislikes and despises ; 
and he cannot understand why many of his countrymen look upon 
him with suspicion. Yet he has to confess how much Irish agri- 


culture suffered through the objection to State interference long 
prevalent in England. . 


‘‘ Perhaps our greatest difficulty arose from the English view of the 
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correct attitude of the State towards private enterprise. It happened to 
be the exact opposite of the Irish and, indeed, of the continental view. 
Here was a country obviously dependent for the welfare of its people 
upon the profits of agriculture, and yet nothing was done to increase the 
knowledge and skill of those who cultivated the soil and produced nine- 
tenths of the country’s wealth.” 
Ireland suffered because she was not ruled in accordance with 
Irish ideas. 
* * * 

Mr. Montagu in defending the suppression of the pamphlet on 
the Indian Police, compiled by Mr. Mackarness, stated that it was 
‘““ full of inaccuracies on every page.’’ In the debate on the 
Indian Budget, he produced three. In his crushing reply (Times, 
July 29), Mr. Mackarness shows how completely these charges fail. 
Far from attempting to hide that the Police Commission considered 
cases of torture rare, he stated this twice in the pamphlet. Far 
from attributing to the Punjab Government any admission of the 
torture of Gulab Bano, he emphasised that Government’s disagree- 
ment with the Chief Court on the subject. Far from charging the 
Indian Government with never having issued any order to prevent 
torture, he expressly confined this stricture to the twentieth cen- 
tury. The inaccuracy is Mr. Montagu’s. The Under-Secretary of 
State for India also ventured on a general charge—that Mr. 
Mackarness confounded the summary of evidence and the finding 
of the Police Commission; but the Governor-General in Council 
declared that the Commission itself. did not. always discriminate 
between the two points of view. That a Liberal Minister should 
thus make baseless charges against a member of his own party, 
known for his fervent attachment to Liberal principles and his 
hatred of injustice and oppression, is only one of the disgraceful 
results of the adoption by a Liberal Government of an illiberal 
policy in India. / 

* * * 

Mr. Philip Thomas has just published a discourse, ‘‘Auguste 
Comte and Richard Congreve,’” which he recently delivered. 
(Watts and Co., 3d.) In it he says :—‘‘ The government of the 
dead, in the true sense, must not be incompatible with the free 
development and onward progress of the living. . . . Comte 
himself did not allow the past to crush his individuality, but only 
to enrich and expand it.”’ 

S. H. Swinny 
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AMD S see Ose EEN cA Beet Pols Lod 


How are we to attain mental health and to preserve it? How 
are we to get what the French call justesse d’esprit, the power of 
seeing straight, of looking the difficult problems of life fairly in the 
face and of forming sound judgments on them? We are helped 
in this by some of the great thinkers of the world, who have put 
forward what may be fairly called Manuals of Mental Hygiene. 
The first of these is Bacon: and the manual I speak of is to 
be found in the opening pages of his Novum Organum. He 
describes there four different kinds of bias which are likely to 
lead the mind astray. He calls them idols, fictitious likenesses of 
Truth, which lead men aside from the worship of the Truth 
itself. These false gods are as follows :— 
1. Idols of the tribe: false tendencies belonging to the whole 
race of mankind: as when we are apt to take man’s think- 
ing and seeing faculty as the measure of truth: imagining we 
know something of the universe because we know some- 
thing of the way in which the universe acts upon ourselves. 
Idols of the den. Each one of us has his own separate 
twist impelling him to take too sanguine or too depressed a 
view of the matter in hand ; to make bold conjectures, or to 
make no conjectures at all. 
Idols of the market. We are the slaves of words ; we take 
the common coinage by which ideas are passed from man to 
man for the ideas themselves. They are often but paper 
money. It needs but a short glance at the history of our 
race to tell us what havoc the worship of words has wrought. 


bo 
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Take as an instance the glib way in which men talk of 
“Laws of Nature’ as of something really existing outside us 
and independently of us; instead of taking them for what they 
are, perceptions of general facts, modified and limited by the 
imperfections of our thinking faculty. Every leading article, 
every political speech, is full of these idols. “Rights of Man,” 
Freedom,” “Progress,” all of these are coins in common cir- 
culation containing a good deal of base metal, and furnishing 
us with very good reasons for doing the thing we happen to 
wish to do at the time. Probably no one idol of the 
market has received so much of this mistaken homage as the 
word Religion. That word, which should mean the state of 
readiness to devote every faculty to the highest good known 
to us, has been twisted and distorted to mean abhorrence to 
this or that doctrine or symbol of Mahomet, or Jesus, or 

Auguste Comte, and has become not seldom the source of 

bitter hatred and strife, instead of union. 

4. Lastly, there are the idols of the theatre : the fallacies flowing 
from an elaborate system of thought which hangs together 
well, and of which we are apt to think that it embraces and 
explains all truth, and that outside of it is no salvation. It 
is thus that in Bacon’s time everything was thought to be 
explained by the principles of Aristotle’s philosophy. Because 
Aristotle had said that the most perfect kind of motion was 
motion in a circle, therefore Kepler was not likely to be right 
when he maintained that the planets moved in ellipses. Some 
of us Positivists have erred in the same way. 

From all these Idols Bacon urged men to turn away, and look 
steadily and patiently at the facts themselves. Of course this 
is a Utopia of his. We cannot each one of us rebuild philosophy 
from the foundations : we must accept systems, we must take 
much on trust, we must use the words of our mother-tongue to 
interchange our thoughts. Still we may profit by the vigorous 
warning he has given us to look straight at the facts, to get our 
knowledge as far as we can fresh from the fountain head. These 
few pages of Bacon’s book are a manual of mental hygiene. 

I will now speak of another such manual, written rather for 
his own use than for the world, by a still greater thinker than 
Bacon—Descartes. His discourse on the Method of Guiding 
Reason in the Search for Truth tells a very clear and distinct 
story of the sort of gymnastic training through which he made 
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his mind pass before undertaking the gigantic work which he set 
himself to do, that of building up from the foundations a system 
of Philosophy based on Science. His first process was to go 
through a long period of close intercourse with practical men of 
the world: soldiers, statesmen, men of business and others. He 
had found that in the metaphysical discussions of the schools men 
allowed their reason to wander here and there in the most 
fantastic way; but on matters where their personal interests were 
concerned, on things which they had at heart, he saw that men 
observed accurately and reasoned soundly. Therefore he spent 
several years in travel, following the armies on either side in the 
thirty years’ war that was then waging, watching the way in 
which men thought and acted in critical moments of life, and 
thus living in an atmosphere of mental soundness. 

I pass over the special precepts as to reasoning which he 
laid down for his own guidance, viz. :— 

rt. To insist that every proposition which he accepted should 
be conceived with perfect clearness, so that there could be no mis- 
take as to its falsity or truth. 

2. To divide every problem into as many parts as possible, 
taking up each distinctly. 

3. To maintain orderly arrangement of thoughts, beginning 
with the simplest, and passing to the more complex. 

4. Carefully to review all the divisions of the problem, so as 
to make sure that none was omitted. 

I pass to the rules of practical conduct to which he bound 
himself. He was reconstructing the whole theory of life, 
divesting himself as far as possible of every preconceived opinion. 
While the old edifice was being demolished, it was needful, he 
says, to build himself some temporary shelter, like the sheds 
builders use when a great building is in progress. 

His first rule was to conform to the religious and _ social 
beliefs of his country, following the views of the most sensible 
and moderate men among his acquaintance. 

His second was to be firm and resolute in action: and, having 
once decided which among many doubtful judgments was the 
least doubtful and uncertain, to follow it and act on it steadily as 
though it were perfectly established. When lost in a wood, 
follow one straight path, he says : it may not take you the way 
you wish to go, but at last it will take you out of the wood, 
whereas vacillation will keep you circling about there eternally. 
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His third rule was the rule of renouncement : never to wish 
for things that were not within his power. Thoughts were 
within his power, things for the most part were not. The first 
were to be governed, the second let alone. 

Now in all this mental hygiene two things seem especially 
noteworthy. First, the sense of fellowship with men, the respect 
for that sense which all men have in common, and which men 
act on unconsciously everywhere; and the dependence of mental 
health on a calm, collected, strenuous condition of character. 
Very far from Descartes was that conception of mind as some- 
thing solitary, disconnected, which could work by itself apart 
from the rest of our nature. And if the sense of fellowship with 
men was necessary for him how much more for the mass of 
mankind for whom the attempt to pull down the structure of 
belief in which they found themselves, and build another in its 
place, would have been the wildest delirium ! 

I come lastly to a third Manual of Mental Hygiene, left un- 
fortunately by its author in such a condensed form as to need 
careful deciphering; I mean the First Philosophy of Auguste 
Comte. 

The first law is that of forming the simplest hypothesis. Our 
knowledge is not absolute, but conjectured. We form, when in 
a state of mental health, the simplest hypothesis that the facts at 
‘our disposal admit of. When diseased either by selfish passion, 
or any other disturbance of reason, we twist the facts into 
accordance with prejudice, explaining, for instance, our friend’s 
actions by all kinds of crooked and malicious motives, instead of 
by the simplest, which commonly are the most favourable. 

Secondly, our judgments are compound results in which the 
two factors are impressions from without, and our own mental 
structure reacting on those impressions. Mental health consists 
in the right adjustment of these two factors. But the right 
adjustment is not the same in all ages of the world. In the earlier 
ages of mankind the inner working of mental organisations is more 
capricious, arbitrary, fantastic. In the later and adult stage 
of man it becomes gradually subordinate to a third law, which is 
that all the facts of life tend to arrange themselves in a definite 
way, and to follow in orderly sequence. This great fact of the 
universal prevalence of law we only discover after many centuries 
of dificult search, and till it has been universally grasped, the 
right degree of adjustment of the inner to the outer, the sub- 
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ordination of our thoughts to the order of the World is not 
possible. A temporary adjustment is made by subordination to 
imaginary beings of like passions with ourselves, but more potent. 


Now, in devising practical rules for mental health, it is evident 
that, like all other rules of practical medicine, they must vary 
with the varieties of individual temperament. In a previous 
paper* I have spoken of the two great types of mental unsound- 
ness; that in which the mind is unnaturally active, in a state of 
morbid excitement; and that in which it is abnormally inert and 
sluggish, swayed helplessly by the impressions of sense. We may 
call the first the insanity of excitement: the second the insanity 
of stupidity. Don Quixote typifies the first; Sancho Panza the 
second. Bear in mind the great law which Comte attributed to 
Broussais, viz., that states of disease are simply states of health 
improperly intensified or improperly relaxed. Preventive mental 
medicine, the Hygiene of mind, will devote itself, therefore, to 
these two tendencies, the degree of which differs in each 
individual. 

Mental Hygiene is then practically Education of the mind. 
There are two agencies of which it disposes: Art and - Science. 
Broadly speaking, Art stirs up the inner workings of the mind,. 
Science promotes the subordination of the mind to the outward 
Order. It would seem, therefore, that both agencies are needed. 
Art acts by increasing our power of calling up and arranging 
images under the influence of emotions. A child has a confused 
memory of some favourite animal or house or tree—the draftsman 
or modeller teaches him how to render that confused image 
definite and distinct by the use of line and shade and colour, by 
carved wood or moulded clay. The musician calls up a definite 
train of emotion by a succession of harmonies following in proper 
rhythm. The Poet combines images of eye and ear by calling up 
visions of men and deeds of long ago, in words musically chosen. 
So that the immediate operation of all effective art is to set men 
free from the flood of impressions streaming in through the 
senses, and to lift them into a world of memories and of ideals. 
Man is a creature of large discourse looking before and after. 
Art enlarges the discourse, and intensifies the vision. Science, on 
the other hand, inspires resignation, and gives confidence and 
precision to action. Whirled helplessly onwards in the machinery 
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of the Solar System, our days and nights and years are appointed 
for us. We cannot leap from off our shadow, we cannot by 
taking thought add one cubit to our stature. All we can do is 
wisely to guide our action in accordance with these resistless laws. 
Resignation brings resolution. | We steer fearlessly across the 
ocean believing in the laws of astronomy : we work onwards for 
the Religion of Humanity, believing in the laws of Social 
Evolution. 

Now it is to be noted that in the scheme of life and education 
put forward by Comte, Art and Science are carefully and elabor- 
ately intertwined. From seven to fourteen the child’s teaching 
is almost entirely artistic and poetic. Manual dexterity, the fine 
sense of touch and muscular adjustment, is to be encouraged in 
every way both by games and school - work. Of music and 
singing I need not speak. Comte’s prophecy that singing and 
drawing would soon become as natural and common as reading 
and writing, utterly visionary as it seemed in Comte’s time, is 
steadily approaching fulfilment. With all this the imagination 
is to be vigorously trained. Fables, ballads of the home, ballads 
of the nation, ballads of the noblest sons and daughters of 
Humanity in every nation, and in more languages than one, such 
will be the child’s mental nourishment. 

Then and not till then, in later youth, comes the stern mental 
training that is to fit the young man and the young woman for 
firm and serious handling of the problems of life. Mathematic 
implanting the senses of. clearness, of certainty, of resignation to 
irresistible destiny. | Physic, training the powers of observation 
and induction and mapping out for us the future field of practical 
work; and finally Ethic, the Science of Human Nature and 
conduct; beginning with Man the first of the animals, and closing 
with Man the creature and the servant of Humanity. 

In this scheme of Mental Hygiene, the study of Man is the 
centre and the summit of the whole ; the study of the Calculus and 
of external nature serving simply as the preamble. There will 
always be all kinds of special scientific studies just as there are 
now, connected with the various pursuits of life; researches con- 
nected with engineering, with telegraphy, with chemical work, 
and so on. But these will be for special classes of men and 
special occupations. | In the scheme which is to call out the full 
powers of the citizen, the study of man’s nature and man’s duty 
must hold the central place. 
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I defined Mental Health as the state in which we were likeliest 
to see the truth and lay hold of it. Waiving all sentiment, and 
looking simply to the actual facts of the case, I believe that the 
last word of Philosophy upon the matter is this, that without 
human fellowship there can be no real certainty at all. Isolate me 
in thought, word and deed from my fellow men, and why should 
I believe any single proposition whatsoever? The objects round 
me, men, animals, houses, trees, what are they but phantasms, 
groups of appearances, some more fleeting, some more constant? 
My own existence—why should I believe in that ?—it may be a 
dream like the rest. ‘“Pure Reason’’ leads not where Kant 
thought, but where Hume thought it led—to pure scepticism. 
Doubt of everything: doubt far transcending the doubt of 
Descartes or of Kant: doubt of all existence whether of mind or 
matter. Hume the sceptic was also Hume the builder. He laid 
the two foundation stones on which Comte built afterwards: the 
fact of belief: the fact of love. We believe, said Hume; whether 
with or without ground, the fact is that we believe. And the fact 
is also that we love, without hope of reward. Hume did not put 
these two facts together. But Comte did. 

Love, said Comte, is the principle: this is no mere gush of 
amiable sentiment, but when we probe the matter deeply, we shall 
find there is really no meaning, no coherence in philosophy, other- 
wise. For if not, then see the consequence. Assume for a moment 
the standpoint of one of the ordinary scientist of our time. To him 
there is no hierarchy of the sciences: no subordination of one to 
another. Scientific pursuit stands precisely on the same level. 
Whether we count the loose stones on the moon’s surface, 
or work out the velocity of every asteroid, or the spectroscopic 
facts of every one of the million stars known to us, or solve every 
problem in the theory of numbers—it is all science, therefore all 
alike valuable. Say rather as Solomon said of old, or as Faust 
says to us now, all alike valueless—vanity of vanities. It is 
sublime to stand isolated m the universe and speculate? For a 
being with infinite power, this would mean mere idiocy: as 
though a child stood gazing at a toy of his own creation. For a 
being with finite powers it is a thing miserably futile, since the 
whole sphere of his thought, be it wide as Newton’s or narrow as 
an Australian Black’s, when compared with infinity is infinitely 
small. Intellect without love is therefore void of meaning. But 
intellect in the service of Humanity, whether it be Archimedes 


measuring the Sphere, or a mother nursing her sick child, matters 
not, is ennobled and redeemed. J. H. Brincrs 
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CANADA AND GREAT BRITAIN 


I supposE that most Englishmen cherish a vague, but none the 
less a pleasurable, belief that there is a growing tendency in the 
self-governing communities included in our so-called Empire to- 
wards a closer union, political as well as commercial, with the 
mother country and with one another. If oratory and journalism, 
official conferences and public congresses, effusive interchanges 
of fraternal sentiments and complimentary expressions between 
groups of all kinds had really any practical operation in this 
direction, the Imperial Federation, which we are bidden to aim 
at, ought by this time to be in sight. 

But when we turn from this laboured display of a superficial 
fraternisation and come to take stock of solid facts, we find that 
in no single respect has the smallest progress been achieved 
toward the realisation of the ideal hankered after in this country. 
On the contrary, such slight ties as remained after self-govern- 
ment had been conceded have almost entirely disappeared. 
Titular Governors are still sent from England, but they are purely 
ornamental. The advisory services of Lord Kitchener are ob- 
tained by Australia and Canada in much the same way as those of 
General Mekel were by Japan, and of General von der Goltz by 
Turkey. I am not sure how far the legislative authority of the 
Imperial Parliament has been formally abandoned, but it has 
practically ceased to exist. Indeed, the colonials {I use the term 
without any disrespectful intention, and only for verbal con- 
venience) openly declare that they recognise no central authority 
but that of the King, which we all know amounts to nothing. 
Appeal from the Colonial Courts to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council still remains ; but that too is being circumscribed, 
and will be abolished without ceremony whenever it shall be found 
inconvenient. 

I need not enlarge upon the hostile tariffs of our “fellow- 
subjects,” or of the difficulties they put in the way of our 
emigrants. Canada now makes commercial treaties on her own 
account with foreign countries, and her most eminent statesman 
and Prime Minister, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, has publicly announced 
that in the event of our being engaged in war Canada will judge 
for herself whether she will give us assistance. I do not at all 
complain of this, for I feel sure that England will never be so 
foolish as to go to war with the United States for the sake of 
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Canada, or with Japan for the sake of Australia. Being an old 
man, I can remember the time when she would have done so with- 
out hesitation; but when I was young the Empire was not the 
hollow sham that it is now. | 

Australia is not likely in the near future to get into difficulties 
with Japan if she behaves circumspectly. But for the last forty- 
five years Canada has been nothing but a danger and encumbrance 
to the mother country. In the letter of Admiral Mahan, which 
the “Daily Mail” has reprinted and distributed widely about the 
country, there is a passage which deserves attention. “In the 
future she (Germany) can do as she pleases about the Monroe 
doctrine, because she will be decidedly stronger at sea than we 
in the United States expect to be, and we have no military check 
such as the interests of Canada impose upon Great Britain.” 
Admiral Mahan is no braggart, no twister of the lion’s tail. He 
states incidentally and quietly, what all the world knows to be 
true, that England dares not go to war with the United States 
because she would lose Canada. The last time that we threw 
down the glove to the United States was over the Trent affair. 
Our upper classes were then burning for a fight. I remember as 
if it was yesterday the blustering cartoon in Punch, Britannia 
leaning on a gun ‘Waiting for an answer.” But since the 
termination of the Civil War we have simply crawled before the 
United States whenever a dispute arose. Except on account of 
Canada, we had nothing to fear from them. But that was 
enough. 

Canada herself would be safer without the British connexion 
than with it. I believe the United States have, for several reasons, 
no wish to annex their northern neighbour. But they do desire 
to exvel the British flag from the American continent. Mr. 
Roosevelt said once (and I have no doubt he still thinks it) : 
“Every true patriot, every man of statesmanlike habit, should 
look forward to the day when not a single European Power shall 
hold a foot of American soil.”’ If his wish could be accomplished 
without any fighting, so much the better for all parties concerned. 

Someone may say, Is it a time to make such a suggestion when 
we have just arranged all our difficulties with the United States 
by arbitration, and a Canadian regiment has come over to take 
part in our autumn manceuvres? I rejoice with all my heart in 
the arbitration. For ourselves we had nothing either to gain or 
to lose bv it. I hope it may be the last time that we shall have 
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to take so much trouble for Canada or Newfoundland, and that 
those countries will feel some little gratitude to us for the service 
we have done them. I hove, too, that the Toronto Rifles have 
enjoyed their visit, and that they carried back with them a rather 
more favourable opinion of the old country and its prospects, and 
the character, habits, and manners of its inhabitants than is said 
to be prevalent over yonder. I wish to see their fine young nation 
strong, prosperous, and independent, joined to us as closely as 
possible by the ties of friendship and mutual respect, but not 


entangled in those of either federation or alliance. 
ES. BEESLY 


ITALY AND CAVOUR 


THE recent celebration in Italy of the centenary of Cavour’s birth 
will have been viewed with sympathy by many people whose in- 
terest in the unification of that country is only indirect, and 
perhaps by none (apart from Italians themselves) with greater 
sympathy than by those who accept the doctrines of the Religion 
of Humanity, which teaches that “every really honourable life 
may legitimately aspire to some solemn commemoration, whether 
in the bosom of the family, in the city, the state, the nation, or, 
finally, by the whole race.” As great men go, if they are to be 
called “great”? in proportion to the magnitude of their deeds, 
there have been few in recent times who can be regarded as more 
fitly entitled than Cavour to the epithet ; and opinion seems to be 
fairly unanimous in attributing to him the chief glory in the con- 
version into a nation of the scattered fragments of Italy which he 
found in existence when he first came into power. But, in no 
case, perhaps, is relativity of judgment more urgently demanded. 
The phrase I have quoted above from Comte implies that only a 
“really honourable life’ deserves commemoration ; and, in some 
quarters, there would probably be ‘a disposition to question 
whether Cavour’s career met this requirement. The intrigues to 
which he lent himself, in order to achieve the independence of 
Italy, certainly seem difficult to justify on exclusively moral 
grounds ; and he personally had some misgivings on this point; 
for he said that, “if he had done for himself what he had done 
for Italy, he would be a sad blackguard.” But state-craft, the 
policy by which the welfare of a whole nation, comprising possibly 
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many millions of people, may be affected, has always been held to 
cover, like charity, a multitude of sins. The statesman who acts 
solely from public motives, even if his policy be mistaken, must 
be judged leniently ; and Cavour was willing, for the sake of 
Italy, to sacrifice his own credit. Like Danton, he said: “Let 
my name and reputation perish, if only Italy may be set free!” 
He did, indeed, offer up not merely his credit, but his life, on the 
altar of his country. He died in 1861, at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-one, worn out by his patriotic labours ; and Italy does 
well to honour the memory of a man to whom she owes so much. 

The task to which Cavour set his hand was no trifle. It is 
needless to go into the details of the Italian evolution prior to the 
nineteenth century. Napcleon J. effected a tremendous upheaval 
in Italy, first in a republican, and then in a monarchical, direction ; 
and, after his overthrow in 1815, the States of that 
country were redistributed by the treaty of Vienna; the 
distribution being so effected that, when Cavour reached 
manhood, and) began “fo .take an!” interest in) public 
affairs, he found himself confronted by an Italy split up 
into seven distinct and separate sovereignties. One of these, that 
of Lombardo-Venetia, was in the hands of Austria, whose prestige 
as a powerful military State stood far higher at that time than 
it does at present, and which, beyond the tutelary powers over 
some of the other Italian States which its dynastic connections 
gave it, had also a specific treaty-right of intervening to main- 
tain absolute monarchy in the Two Sicilies. But, although, for 
many years, an ardent Liberal and advocate of Constitutional 
government, Cavour had no direct personal responsibility in the 
management of affairs until 1850, when he became a member of 
the Ministry in Piedmont. He at once made his influence felt, 
and, two years later, became Prime Minister. 

The experience of Novara in 1849 had shown that it was hope- 
less to think that the little State of Piedmont could, unaided, 
- overthrow the Austrian domination of Italy. There, as in so 
many other instances, the big battalions had it all their own way. 
While, even if Cavour had been willing to rely on the assistance 
of the Reds, the fate of the Roman Republic had taught a similar 
lesson. He decided, therefore, on breaking new ground. What 
he needed was an ally, and, by way of an endeavour to promote 
that feeling of goodwill towards him which might subsequently 
lead to an alliance, he agreed with England and France to send 
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15,000 Sardinian troops to take part in the Crimean war—not 
that he had any great sympathy with Western hostility against 
Russia, but in order that, when a_ suitable opportunity should 
arise, he might be in a position to assert the claims of Italy to con- 
sideration. Such an opportunity was afforded him at the Con- 
ference of Paris, 1856, when, greatly to the indignation of 
Austria, he protested against the policy of that State, and the 
political anarchy to which it gave rise throughout Italy. 
Eventually, as the result of negotiations between him and 
Napoleon III. (who, no doubt, had his own ends in view), it was 
agreed that, on certain conditions, French troops should assist 
Piedmont in driving Austria out of both Lombardy and Venetia. 
That compact led to the war of 1859, and the sanguinary struggles 
of Magenta and Solferino, which induced the Emperor of Austria 
to evacuate Lombardy in order that it might be added to Pied- 
mont. But he would not consent to relinquish Venetia ; and, 
greatly to the despair of Cavour, Napoleon (who, even at that 
early date, shunned the prospect of incurring the hostility of 
Prussia, the other prominent German Power) refused to sanction a 
further prolongation of the contest. Great, however, as was 
Cavour’s disappointment, the acquisition of Lombardy was not 
the only advantage he gained from his alliance with Napoleon. 
He had not, it is true, obtained possession of Venetia ; but the 
Lombardian victories, and the presence of a French army in 
Tuscany, sent there to operate against the Austrian left, produced 
an insurrectionary movement in the Central Italian States. The 
rulers of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena fled, and those States, 
along with Romagna, which had thrown off its allegiance to the 
Pope, were subsequently, by a popular vote, sanctioned by 
Cavour, annexed to Piedmont. 

One-half (numerically) of the obstacles to unification had thus 
now been abolished, and Italy appeared to be well on her way 
towards her goal. The Two Sicilies, Rome, and Venetia alone 
blocked the path. But Cavour and his successors had very 
dificult cards to play. The great hindrance was the French 
Emperor’s constant refusal to withdraw his troops from Rome, or 
to sanction any attack on Papal territory, and the consequent in- 
ability of the Sardinian Government to take any steps in the 
matter except at the risk of a conflict with him. For this attitude 
he was very much blamed by those who desired to see Italy 
released from all foreign supremacy. But the Emperor had 
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difficulties of his own to meet. He knew that his tenure of the 
French throne was very precarious, and also that, if he allowed 
the Pope’s temporal power to be abolished, he would offend the 
clerical and conservative party in France. This was a serious 
possibility, and he dared not face it. 

Rome, however, was the ultimate object at which the Reds 
were always aiming. Mazzini and Garibaldi had not forgotten 
their disastrous overthrow in 1849, and were desirous of avenging 
the disgrace. It might have been thought that the situation 
would enjoin upon them the wisdom of prudence ; but that is a 
lesson which their school is usually reluctant to accept. It was 
in this respect that Cavour displayed his superiority. He was 
unwilling that the progress so far achieved should be suddenly 
destroyed by some hare-brained adventure, which would leave 
the whole thing to be done over again. After the peace of Villa- 
franca, in 1859, Garibaldi decided to make an attack upon Rome ; 
but Cavour, although as much disheartened as himself by what 
had taken place, succeeded in persuading him to abandon the idea. 
Twelve months later, after Garibaldi had entered Naples, he de- 
clared his intention of marching on Rome, in defiance of any pro- 
hibition by the Italian Government ; and again Cavour induced 
him to refrain from carrying out the design. On two subsequent 
occasions, however, after Cavour’s death in 1861, he did make 
the attempt ; but at Aspromonte, in 1862, he was defeated by 
Italian troops, to the grief of ail Italy, and at Mentana, in 1867, 
by Trench troops ; the latter event especially illustrating Cavour’s 
foresight. Garibaldi’s action was the more unfortunate, as its 
only result was to restore the French garrison, which, by agree- 
ment between Napoleon and the Italian Government, had been 
withdrawn in 1866, and it did not again leave Rome until necessity 
compelled its retirement after the French defeats in 1870. The 
Italian troops then marched in, and, Venetia having, in 1866, been 
abandoned by Austria, in consequence of her defeat by Prussia in 
the Seven Weeks’ War, the dream of a united, independent Italy 
was realised. . 

While, however, gladly paying a tribute of respect to the 
spirit of patriotic devotion by which Cavour and so many other 
ardent natures were animated, it may, perhaps, be permitted to a 
former humble follower of Garibaldi, as the outcome of fifty 
years’ subsequent experience and reflection, to express a doubt as 
to whether the aspiration for Italian Unity was not, from first to 
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last, a mistake. Historically, there was no justification for it. 
There had never been a united Italy in the sense in which we now 
use the term. I mean that, as a separate and indivisible State, 
ruled by a single Government, whether monarchical or republican, 
and surrounded by other independent States, Italy had never 
existed. Ancient Rome did, no doubt, in the course of her long 
historical development, acquire possession of the whole of Italy, 
and subject it to her government ; but, when the process was com- 
pleted, Italy became only the nucleus of a still larger dominion. 
It is true that, subsequent to the fall of the Western Empire, there 
were sovereigns who appear to have been styled Kings of Italy ; 
but neither Goth nor Lombard ruled over the whole extent of the 
territory governed by the present King. Venetia was always 
more or less independent, and the Greek colonies in the south 
were nominally at least, and at times actually, subject to the 
Eastern Empire ; while the Pope, at a very early date, began, in 
virtue of his gradually-increasing influence, to be regarded as the 
temporal, as well as the spiritual, ruler of Rome—his authority 
being ultimately extended and confirmed by Pépin’s donation to 
him of the States of the Church. The ruler who most nearly 
approached the existing monarch was, perhaps, Theodoric the 
Great ; but he reigned, ostensibly, only by permission, and as the 
delegate, of the Eastern Emperor. Speaking generally, there- 
fore, it may be said that, ever since the fall of the Empire, down 
to the middle of the last century, Italy had remained in a condition 
of political disruption--broken up into a number of different 
States, governed in many, perhaps in most, instances by princes 
of alien blood, having little or no sympathy with their subjects. 
It was, no doubt, desirable that rulers of this character should 
be expelled, and it was a monstrous thing that Austria, apart 
from her possession of Lombardy and Venetia, should have the 
right to interfere in the government of any of the Italian States. 
But the ambition to become a Great Power, and the desire for terri- 
torial aggrandizement-—partly, I fear, due to the pernicious 
teaching of Mazzini—have led to extravagant military and naval 
expenditure with attendant economic difficulties, and it seems 
doubtful whether, in some respects, the condition of the Italian 
people-—which, after all, is the chief issue—has not been rendered 
worse, rather than better, by the change. 


In the delirious enthusiasm of 1860 it seemed natural that 
Rome should become the capital of a Free and United Italy ; 
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but, since then, hard facts, which at the time were overlooked, or 
might, perhaps, not have been anticipated, have made their 
presence felt. Not only the material but the intellectual con- 
ditions of life there are very bad. Education is very back- 
ward—especially in the Southern States. | There is, in fact, a 
standing discrepancy between the North and the South; the 
former being, in various ways, more civilised than the latter. The 
North is described as industrial, progressive, and democratic, 
while the South is agricultural, stagnant, and feudal. There is, 
therefore, on both sides, a tendency towards separation, which 
may eventually lead to serious trouble. And, not to mention other 
phases of the question, there is an obvious danger in the fact that, 
although the Pope has been deprived of his sovereignty over the 
Papal States, he is still in Rome, occupying a nominally inde- 
pendent position, and surrounded by clerical adherents ceaselessly 
watching for opportunities which may be utilised for the recovery 
of the temporal power. Every Italian Catholic, moreover, is con- 
stantly presented with the divided duty of obeying the dictates of 
his Church, or the laws of his State. It is difficult to be, at the 
same time, a good Italian and a good Catholic. There, as else- 
where, Theology, instead of leading to peace and brotherhood, has 
now become a source of distrust and division. 
Henry ELLis 


TPHEAArE-SLORY. OF CLOTILDE DE*VAUX* 


CLOTILDE CHARLOTTE JOSEPHINE DE VAUX was the daughter of 
Joseph Simon. Marie. He was born at Orleans on July 30, 1775. 
On August 9, 1792, in the very crisis of the Revolution and the 
National Defence, he enlisted as a volunteer and took part in all 
the campaigns of the Republic and of the Empire, ultimately 
attaining the rank of captain. He appears to have been a 
typical soldier of the time, undergoing hardships without com- 
plaint, and greatly admiring Bonaparte, little as he deserved it. 
It was during a campaign in Austria, when in Moravia, that 
he met his future wife. She belonged to a noble family of 
Lorraine, that of the Counts of Ficquelmont. They had emi- 
grated at the beginning of the Revolution, and her brother fought 


* Passages from an address given at her tomb in the cemetery of 
Pére Lachaise. 
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in the Austrian army against France, and afterwards was Austrian 
Ambassador at Naples. The family lost most of their property 
in the Revolution, but Madame Marie had still a small estate in 
the department of the Meurthe—“‘all that is left,” she says in a 
letter, ‘‘of my father’s fortune.” We do not know how the lovers 
became acquainted, and such a marriage seemed improbable, but 
love apparently conquered and surmounted all difficulties. The 
date and place of marriage is not known, but it was probably 
some time in 1813. 

Their daughter Clotilde was born on April 2, 1815, in Paris, at 
No. 30, Rue du Cadran (now the Rue St. Sauveur), at Mont- 
martre. There were two other children, one of whom, C. F. 
Maximilien Marie (1819-1891), was a pupil of Comte at the Ecole 
Polytechnique. Captain Marie fought at Waterloo, where he was 
on the staff of one of the generals, and was placed on the retired 
list in 1816 with a pension of only £48 a year. He appears to 
have been in poor circumstances, and went to live at the little 
town of Méru, in the department of the Oise, about 36 miles 
north of Paris. Owing to the influence of his wife’s relations, he 
was appointed Receiver of Taxes at Ste. Geneviéve in 1823, being 
moved to Neuilly-en-Thelle in 1824 and later to Méru. 

Captain Marie was probably a Freethinker, since his daughter 
was not christened till October 7, 1824, when nine years of age, 
and then apparently to facilitate her nomination to a free place 
in the School of the Legion of Honour. At this school Clotilde 
became a free boarder in 1825, and remained till 1833, when she 
was 18 years of age. Her health was bad, and several times she 
had to leave on account of illness. She made her first communion 
in 1829, and the letter, which she wrote to her mother on that 
occasion, is still extant. It looks very much as if it had been 
“edited”? by the teacher—a thing not unusual in those times and 
4o years later—in letters written from boarding schools. Her 
education does not seem to have been of much value, and she was 
not able to play the piano. In one of her letters to Comte she 
speaks of the “silliness and defects of religious education.”* 

Her father’s health was bad, and in 1834 he asked his chief, 
the Receiver-General of Taxes of his department, to allow his 
assistant, M. Amedée Jean Baptiste Le Porquier de Vaux, to act 
for him until his health would permit him to resume his official 
duties. The request was granted. This M. de Vaux was the 


* “Confessions” (English tr.), p. 36. 
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son of the Secretary-General of the department—an official who is 
next in rank to the Prefect—and he was then 30 years of age 
(having been born at Chaumont on May 11, 1804). He married 
Clotilde on September 28, 1834, at Méru. There does not seem 
any reason to believe that the marriage was one of affection: it 
was purely a pre-arranged affair by the parents. One child, a 
boy, was born, but soon died. 

On September 16, 1836, Captain Marie resigned his appoint- 
ment of Receiver of Taxes at Méru, and his son-in-law was 
appointed in his place.§ On June 15, 1839, M. de Vaux disap- 
peared from Meru. He had been speculating on the Stock 
Exchange, and had lost heavily. It was then discovered that he 
had made use of official money, but his family made the losses 
good, and the matter was hushed up. He had written to his 
wife telling her that she would never see him again. He appears 
to have left France, but for some time he kept up a correspondence 
with her.t She once described him to Comte as “a sort of 
dark distortion of Gil Blas.”{ Her family left their home, where 
everyone knew of the disgrace, and came to live in an old- 
fashioned part of Paris—the “Marais.” Clotilde at first lived 
with her parents, but soon left them and took a flat in the Rue 
Payenne (No. 5), situated in the same district. Her uncle, the 
Ambassador, made her a small yearly allowance of 800 francs 
(432), and her parents also gave her some money. She used 
to write for the National, a daily republican paper which was 
then of great influence. In it she published a short story, Lucie, 
which Comte afterwards republished in the Positive Polity, and 
which is in part an autobiography. But the great event of her 
life, the circumstances that were to give her immortality, were 
still to come. 

Comte first met her in October, 1844, and she and he were 
sponsors to a nephew of hers—a son of Comte’s pupil—who was 
christened in the Church of St. Paul, in the Rue St. Antoine; but 
it was not till April, 1845, that they began to correspond. The 
philosopher was very much in love with her, but she was more 
calm, and their friendship remained pure. It is painful to see 
from the letters how bad her health was, and she died on the 5th 
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§ M. Marie eventually held the same offices at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique as Comte did, and he wrote a General History of Science, 


which is not of much value. 
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of April, 1846. She was buried in a family grave in the cemetery 
of Pére Lachaise. 

Her life was a most unhappy one, but owing to Comte’s love 
she has become immortal : 


“To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 


But we must take care not to exaggerate. Though very intelli- 
gent, she was not a woman of genius. Her influence on Comte 
was that which every one may feel who has had the great happi- 
ness of loving and of being loved by a good woman. 
PauL DESCOURS 

[I would like to record my indebtedness for the facts here 
recorded to the painstaking works, O Ano Sem Par and Una 
Visita aos Lugares Santos do Pozitivismo, by the Brazilian 
positivist, M. Mendes. | 


HE VLA BO URS GRISiS 


Tue gradual passage of mankind from military to industrial 
civilisation, from an era in which war was the prevailing and 
dominant form of human activity to an era in which industry takes 
the foremost place, and war, though it still exists, is treated as a 
means of industrial expansion and exploitation—a transition fore- 
told and explained by the leading Sociologists of the last two 
centuries, by Hume and Comte and Spencer—receives a signal 
confirmation if we examine the Statute-books of the last hundred 
years in every civilised country, and trace the growing volume 
and importance of the legislation protecting and regulating 
labour, not to speak of the more direct action of the State in the 
conduct of business formerly left to individual enterprise. How- 
ever much the public mind may be occupied by the controversies 
which have remained as a legacy from the past—questions of 
national freedom or oppression, of religious liberty, of forms of 
government, every administration and every legislature finds itself 
bound to devote more and more of its energies to the question 
of the condition of the people, and to extend more and more the 
field of State interference and State ownership ; and this tendency 
is shown not in one country only, but throughout the West, alike 
in Europe, in America and in Australasia. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that these industrial questions are of more im- 
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mediate importance than all others, or that these problems, com- 
paratively new, excite men’s passions more than those handed 
down from the older world and which have been for ages the 
subject of heated controversy. There are occasions when ques- 
tions of internal improvement and industrial reorganisation are 
overshadowed by the danger to national existence, as the peopie 
of Finland are discovering in their rude awakening from_ their 
dreams of social justice. There are countries where the great 
contest between progress and reaction is still undecided, or where 
liberty of thought—the condition of all progress—is still insecure. 
But it is inevitable that, in countries hke England, many of the 
workers, recognising the trend towards the industrial state, will 
be inclined to treat the older controversies as subordinate to the 
claims and interests of Labour. 

In their first inception Trade Unions were more concerned to 
enforce collective bargaining with employers than to influence 
legislators ; but from the moment they ceased to be illegal associa- 
tions, they could hardiy avoid giving their opinion on legislation 
directly affecting the workers as a class, or the particular trades 
with which they were concerned. From the first protest or peti- 
tion to the formation of the Labour Party, each stage followed 
naturally on the preceding. Indeed, when once it is admitted that 
the position of the workers may be profoundly affected for good or 
ill by the action of Ministers and legislators, the Osborne judg- 
ment, however sound in law, is difficult to defend in reason. The 
Trade Union exists to maintain and improve the economic posi- 
tion of its members. That position is affected by legislation ; and 
therefore it is convenient for the Union to have a representative 
in Parliament, and worth while to pay him. But obviously several 
members acting together on labour questions will have more 
effect than they would have, if they acted separately. What 
more reasonable than to insist that the Labour Members should 
act together, and to make this a condition of their receiving pay 
from their unions? Payment by unions existing to secure the 
economic position of the members is only justifiable on condition 
that the service given in return is the most efficient for that 
purpose which it is possible to obtain, and in this case unity of 
action increases the efficiency. But if this unity of action on 
Labour questions is found advantageous, would it not increase the 
power of the Labour Members if they formed a separate party 
and acted together even on questions not directly affecting 
Labour, thus threatening hostile and supporting friendly Govern- 
ments or parties on other issues, and by voting as a unit on a 
multitude of subjects, gaining greater influence in the House? 
The wisdom of each of these steps may be doubtful. It may be 
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‘thought. that it would be better for the workers as voters to in- 
fluence all members of all parties rather than to have special 
representatives, or for each trade to have its own men acting 
unhampered by the interests of other trades, or for Labour Mem- 
bers to obtain influence in the counsels of existing parties, already 
powerful, rather than to form a new party. Each step in the 
process may be based on erroneous assumptions, but so may any 
other act in Trade Union management. It is like any other 
question of policy, a strike or the prevention of a strike, the 
addition of new benefits or the imposition of increased subscrip- 
tions, the amalgamation of two or more Unions, the federation 
of all Unions. It is a question of policy, for the majority to 
decide. Why is this question alone to be decided not by the 
Unions, but by the Courts of Law? 

In deciding it, the Unions will, indeed, if they are wise, take 
many circumstances into consideration, among which will be the 
size and temper of the recalcitrant minority, if such exists ; but it 
is difficult to see why the minority deserve greater protection on 
this than on any other differences of opinion as to a policy, wise 
or unwise, intended to promote the objects of the Union. It is a 
hardship for a loyal supporter of the Liberal or Conservative 
party to find that the funds of his Union are being used to pay 
a Labour Member, but is it a hardship that differs in kind from 
that of a man ordered to strike when he is quite contented with 
his position or believes a strike certain to end in failure? Nor is 
it quite obvious that the hardship is increased by the existence of 
a Labour Party. If a devout supporter of Catholic schools is 
forced to pay for the support of a member who votes for Secular 
Education, the hardship is equally great or equally little whether 
the member votes in accordance with his own convictions, or the 
policy of his party, or both combined. The only way, given the 
existence of Labour Members, in which the difficulty could be 
obviated, would be for such members to abstain from taking a 
part on any questions not directly affecting Labour. At the time 
of the Boer War I asked a Labour Member of a Public Body to 
assist me in opposing it. He answered that he quite agreed with 
my views, but as those whom he specially represented were 
divided, he must remain silent. To what a state would public 
life be reduced, if this policy prevailed, and public men could thus 
shirk all responsibility, save on questions affecting some particular 
section of the community ! : 

But, serious as is the Osborne judgment, there is a still greater 
danger threatening the Trade Unions. Injustice imposed from 
without is not so fatal as anarchy within. Labour Representa- 
tion may be useful—collective bargaining is fundamental. I do not 
doubt that the boilermakers have serious grievances, but their 
repudiation of their leaders is one of the greatest blows Trade 
Unionism has ever received. The principle of collective bargain- 
ing is at stake. To refuse to be bound by the engagements of 
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their representatives is the abandonment of that principle by the 
men of the Union. Without fidelity to leaders, without subordina- 
tion, without discipliae, the army of Trade Unionism becomes a 
mob, and there is an end of that organisation of workers which 
has been brought about with so much toil and suffering, so many 
sacrifices and such signal devotion. S. H. Swinny 


EP SVS NE TCS ON ma 


There has been not a little talk lately about the international 
solidarity of labour. Certainly this is an excellent aspiration ; I 
foresee no limits to its future development. But to attribute any 
practical force to it at present would be a mistake. It has been 
talked about from, at least, 1864, when Karl Marx issued his 
famous manifesto, concluding with the watchword “ Proletarians 
of all countries, unite!’’ As a sentiment it is now more widely 
spread than ever; and this is its most important aspect; for ideas 
and sentiments must precede institutions. But, as a practical 
force in labour disputes, it counts even less than it did forty years 
ago. 

As long ago as the years immediately preceding the Franco- 
German War, the sympathy of British Trade Unions with labour 
struggles on the Continent occasionally took the practical form 
of pecuniary help. For instance, in 1870, the Council of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers recommended the members to 
assist a strike of the Faris ironmoulders. A vote was taken in all 
the branches, 7,045 members voting in favour and 557 against, 
and £264, raised no doubt by a special levy, was sent to Paris. 
The ioe ironmoulders, to their great regret, could only give 
#25, having laboured for three years under very severe de- 
pression. But that was in the days when a Trade Union could 
deal with its own funds as a majority of its members might 
determine. Ina similar case now some Osborne would, no doubt, 
be found to apply te the High Court for an injunction. 

* * * 

The concentration of private businesses into great companies 
has made combined resistance to workmen’s demands easier and 
surer than when numerous and rival employers had to be brought 
into temporary combination ; and though the individual employer 
was generally hard enough, the directors and managers of com- 
panies are even less accessible to considerations of generosity or 
humanity. The new and permanent leagues are less haughty and 
blustering than the isolated employers or temporary combinations 
that I can remember. They make no difficulty about recognising 
and meeting the Union officials, but they are quite as tough and 
exacting, and have more staying power. Capitalists have copied 
the organisation and tactics of Trade Unions, and superior wealth 
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turns the scale in their favour. In the deplorable absence of any 
Spiritual Power worthy of the name, this, I am afraid, is the 
course that things will aaturally take. Wealth is strength, as it 
always has been. But strength of any kind may be brought under 
religious restraint; and that is the goal on which our eyes should 
be fixed. 

* * * 

A remark made by Professor Gilbert Bourne, presiding at the 
Zoological Section of the British Association, is worth noting. 
Referring to the controversy as to how far changes of structure 
which arise during the lifetime of individuals who become parents 
are transmitted to their offspring, he said that “many of the 
younger zoologists and others like himself were taking up an 
attitude of agnosticism about this and other related questions. 
They held the opinion on the whole that the dogmatic position 
was premature and founded on insufficient evidence. For the 
present they were ready to investigate and believe evidence, so 
long as that evidence was of a nature which would stand thorough 
scientific analysis.” 

Mr. Roosevelt now proclaims that the United States must 
fortify the Panama Canal in order to be able to guarantee its 
neutrality. In the same breath he tells his countrymen that it 
will double the power of their navy. In other words, when they 
are at war the canal will be open to their navy but not to that of 
the other belligerent; a strange interpretation of neutrality! 
When the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was made our naval superiority 
would have enabled us to insist on a full and precise definition 
of the term. If we pusillanimously neglected to do so it was 
Fecause then, as on other occasions, we trembled for Canada. 

E. S. BEesty 


Readers of the Morning Leader will have noticed the very 
remarkable sketches of Canadian life on the farms and in the 
villages which appear over the signature “Ella Darlington.” In 
one that recently appeared headed ““A Bush _ School,” the 
difference and the distance between England and rural Canada are 
well brought out :— 


The life of the teacher is a somewhat lonely one. No one reads: no 

one talks about anything but lumber and logs, oxen and hens, seeding 
and haying True we were interested in the comet and in the King’s 
death. Improving the occasion after that event, I asked in the school 
who the present King was. St. George, I was informed. This is ona par 
with the general knowledge about English life. Baseball and pumpkin 
pie are real things. King George and the river Thames have no more 
reality than Brazil and the Niger have to English children. 
Canada is part of our united Empire, and yet its unpatriotic youth 
prefer baseball to cricket. The English worker has many interests 
in common with organised labour in France and Germany. What 
has he in common with these dwellers on the remote confines of 
civilisation ? 
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The proposal to bind the Empire in the bonds of a tariff with 
the free importation into these islands of colonial agricultural 
produce, and a small preference to British manufactures in the 
Colonies—always the weakest part of the Tariff Reform pro- 
gramme, and the one that excited least enthusiasm—can hardly 
survive the agitation in favour of Free Trade which has sprung 
up among the farmers of Western Canada. But the Imperialist 
opponents of Tariff Reform, who talk so much of the sentimental 
bonds uniting the Empire, cannot for ever shut their eyes to the 
great differences between Canadian and English civilisation. 

* * * 


The Sunday Evening Meetings at Essex Hall (7 p.m.) will be 
resumed on October 2, Btien Mr. Newman will lecture on “The 
Development of Christian Doctrine.” This will be followed—on 
October 9—by Mr. Gould on “The Persistence of Religious 
Imagery.”” On October 16, Mr. Gordon Jones will speak on ‘The 
Ethical Teaching of Nietzsche,” and on the 23rd, Mr. Marvin will 
speak on “The Childhood of the Race.’”’ On October 30, Pro- 
fessor Geddes will give an address on ‘The Interpretation of 
Current Events,” followed by discussion. On September 30 at 
t1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields (8 p.m.), Mr. Weaver will open a dis- 
cussion on “Germany and England.” All meetings are free. 

S. H. Swinny 


The commemoration of the death of Auguste Comte was held 
in Paris on Sunday, September 4. The address at the grave of 
Comte was given by M. Chapoullie. I spoke at the tomb of 
Pierre Laffitte and M. de Massy said a few words at the graves 
of Dr. Robinet, Dr. Dubuisson and Mme. Clotilde de Vaux. In 
the afternoon the annual meeting of the Société Internationale 
Positiviste was held at the rooms of the Society, 2, Rue Antoine 
Dubois. Dr. Cancalon took the chair, and, while congratulating 
the members on the increase in the number of subscribers and on 
the general prosperity of the Society, referred in feeling terms to 
the great loss which the Positivists had sustained by the death of 
Mme. Antoine. A discussion followed on the Positivist Sacra- 
ments, which was begun by M. Fagnot, who, referring to the 
commemoration this year of Pierre Laffitte and Emile Antoine, 
thought that this practice might become more general. 
M. de Massy was of opinion that the Sacrament of Destination 
was a very important one, inasmuch as Positivism would confer it 
on all and not—as under Catholic régime—on Kings and Priests 
only. Captain Simon, of the Artillery, while agreeing with the 
utility of this sacrament, said that care must be taken not to 
make the address a mere form ; different professions would require 
different treatment. I urged that the Sacrament of Admission 
was one which would be readily accepted in Catholic countries 
where it would take the place of the Sacrament of First Com- 
munion. In the evening some of the members dined fogether at 
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the Café Voltaire. I was very favourably impressed by the 
renewed activity of our co-religionists. This winter they propose 
to give some lectures in provincial towns—Orleans, Rouen and 
Havre—as well as in Paris. Paut DeEscours 
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itieebeR ACHING OF SCIENCE, “[O 
CHILDREN 


THE question of the artistic presentation of scientific facts to a 
popular audience was very briefly discussed in the April number 
of this Review, and it was suggested at the close of that article 
that it might be possible to reach a true method of scientific 
education by combining the teaching of Ruskin with that of 
Comte and Spencer. The importance of a proper method is 
greatest when the pupils are young children, seeing that the 
manner of their first acquaintance with scientific knowledge may 
determine their attitude towards it throughout the whole of their 
after life. No subject has been more discussed amongst teachers, 
but the experts are unable to agree, and several different methods, 
each having its own body of ardent partisans, are on trial in the 
elementary schools of this country. 

The system of education outlined, but never elaborated in 
detail, by Comte, assigns the whole training of the child from 
birth to a relatively advanced period to the mother, and devotes 
those years to the development of the affections and of the artistic 
faculties, postponing all formal teaching, even of reading and 
writing, to a later time. Spencer, the forerunner of many educa- 
tional reformers, showed how the foundations of a scientific train- 
ing might be laid by a judicious guidance of the child’s spon- 
taneous activities, by encouraging it to observe and draw the 
things it sees, while at the same time avoiding anything like 
formal or dogmatic instruction. Ruskin, whose teaching on this, 
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as on so many other matters, approaches Comte’s, in spite of the 
apparent unlikeness of the two thinkers, would devote these early 
years to the training of the child’s faculties by the loving study of 
the natural objects about it, never allowing the intellect to escape 
from the control of the affections. Drawing, singing and dancing 
would become, under such an ideal training, the child’s modes of 
spontaneous expression, and would be in no way associated with 
the idea of a task. Drawing should come before writing, and 
should go hand in hand with the observation of nature. 


Assuming, with Comte and Ruskin, that school life is to begin 
later than is now usual, a change greatly to be desired wherever 
the material conditions of the family allow of it, the proper 
teachers of the young child are its parents. Instruction during 
these early years by professional teachers, however skilful, can 
only be regarded as a makeshift, as the essence of the ideal 
scheme is the association of physical, mental, moral and artistic 
development in a way that is only possible when the child receives 
undivided affectionate attention. Where children are taught to- 
gether in large classes, the choice of a method of teaching is 
determined rather by practical considerations. 

The order of study in the Positivist scheme of education for 
young people is based on the natural classification of the sciences, 
beginning with the most general, that of number, and proceeding 
through the sciences of inorganic nature and of living matter to 
the special sciences of human life and conduct. This logical order 
is now generally accepted, but it is only applicable to the abstract 
sciences, and no similar classification of concrete knowledge has 
been devised. The exclusion of all dogmatic teaching from the 
early years of training forbids any attempt to teach abstract 
science. The facts which the child has to learn are concrete 
facts concerning the things which lie nearest to hand, and in this 
way the acquaintance with nature is gained which has to serve 
the child as a preparation for systematic study in later years. 
Many schemes for the training of young children are bad from 
failure to recognise the fact that abstract science is adapted only 
to the more mature mind. This being admitted, the logical order 
of the abstract sciences is set aside, and the child learns nothing 
of geometrical form (except unconsciously, as the result of 
handling a great variety of objects), but much of the animals, the 
plants, the stones, the streams, the hills and the clouds. Its 
geography should be that of its own neighbourhood, or if living in 
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a large town where the country is too far for a daily walk, of 
the nearest park. Its botany should be that of the wild flowers 
that grow close at hand, or that can be induced to grow in a 
town garden or even a window box. None of Ruskin’s teaching 
on these matters is more useful than his insistence that a plant is 
known best when it is studied where it grows, that to know its 
form, its aspect at different times, and its favourite situation, is 
of far greater value than to be able to describe its parts in more 
or less technical terms after pulling it to pieces. This is where 
much of the ‘‘ Nature-study’”’ of the schools fails. 

On this plan, the scientific teaching of the child would be con- 
ducted almost entirely in the open air. It would learn much 
indoors of the treasures of poetry and of history, and of those 
even more valuable lessons of family life, but the proper place 
for the study of nature is out of doors, where a great part of 
the daylight hours should be spent. The hideous disfigurement 
of the great industrial towns by smoke and filth makes such a 
plan almost impossible in many cases, but the movement to 
abolish the worst evils is growing in strength. The huge manu- 
facturing town from which I write has made splendid efforts, now 
nearing completion, to purify its once beautiful river, and is now 
taking in hand the problem of its smoky air. Perhaps the chil- 
dren of the next generation may see some return to the condition 
of England and Scotland before they were poisoned by smoke and 
sewage. The excellent parks of London and many other towns 
are quite well adapted to teaching of the kind. 

In choosing the natural facts to be taught to the child, and 
the manner of teaching them, or rather of putting the child in 
the way to learn them, there can hardly be a better guide than 
Ruskin. His writings on flowers, on birds, on rocks, and on 
clouds are admirable in spirit. Some of his minor eccentricities 
call for a careful scientific control of the details of his state- 
ments, but the spirit of his teaching is the true one. The 
principal hindrance to the training of children in such a way is 
not the absence of guides, but the insufficient preparation of the 
parents for the task. It is one of the chief merits of a train- 
ing in accordance with Positivist principles that it would fit 
parents to undertake the education of their own children. 

One of the errors into which the teachers of popular science 
most commonly fall is that of attributing human qualities to 
animals and even to plants. Whilst this practice is quite 
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legitimate as a poetical device in the writing of fables, it may be 
harmful, by giving false impressions which are difficult to remove 
in the course of later training, if introduced into the teaching of 
children and scientifically untrained persons. A teacher or 
writer may slip into the habit unconsciously, or it may be owing 
to a real misunderstanding of the behaviour of the lower organ- 
isms. Ruskin habitually speaks of a stunted plant, and even of 
a warped crystal of quartz, as if its deformity were connected 
with some moral obliquity, but in his case the habit is rarely mis- 
leading. The nature of the danger is well seen on comparing 
two of the writings of Maeterlinck, an author possessing great 
powers of poetical expression, and much scientific knowledge. 

In The Life of the Bee Maeterlinck writes as an expert, one 
who has studied lovingly the habits of bees, and is at the same 
time familiar with the work of the trained investigators who have 
pursued the subject. His own experiments, intended to clear up 
certain doubtful points, are well chosen and carried out, and he 
does not push the attribution of conscious intelligence to the bees 
further than is legitimate. The result is an admirable descrip- 
tion of a corner of nature, seen through the eyes of a poet. On 
the other hand, when the same author deals, in his Intelligence of 
Flowers, with the remarkable adaptations which we find in flowers, 
his description of those adaptations as if they resulted from the 
conscious efforts of the plant to take advantage of natural con- 
ditions, or to overcome obstacles, goes far beyond the limits of a 
poetical device, and produces a very misleading impression, be- 
cause it conceals the real nature of the adaptations. In this case 
it would appear that Maeterlinck was carried away by his own 
wonder on first meeting with these structures in the pages of 
Darwin, and so produced a work which is neither a fairy tale nor 
a scientific treatise, but an unsuccessful combination of the two. 

We come back to the root of the problem. The existence and 
acceptance of a scientific philosophy, and of a religion based on it, 
are necessary precedents of a plan of popular scientific teaching 
which shall be poetical without ceasing to be accurate, and of a body 
of parents who shall be able to apply such teaching to the rearing 
of another generation. In the absence of such a foundation, no 
more than a partial success is to be expected, and the defects 
mentioned as characteristic of most ‘‘ popular” science are certain 
to recur. 

Ceci, H. Descu 
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CHINA’S BRIGHTENING OUTLOOK 


SURELY and steadily a change for the better is showing itself in 
the public opinion of Europe respecting the Chinese Empire. Ten 
short years ago it was thought to be the sick man of the Far 
East, and, in imagination, its broad provinces were parcelled out 
amongst the aggressive Powers of Europe, and pieces of its coast- 
line were, in fact, nibbled at and seized. But the expected 
break-up of China has not taken place. The exact contrary is 
what has happened. China is pulling herself together. Political 
concentration is proceeding apace. The leaven of progressive 
ideas is working in her blood ; and her students are to be found 
in every capital of the West, but most of all in that of her good 
friend and powerful neighbour, Japan. Foreign instructors, 
principally Japanese, are dispersed over every one of her eighteen 
provinces, imparting to the rising generation the seeds of 
Western knowledge. 


Though as yet only in its beginning, this movement has been 
going on for several years, and observant Western Governments 
have not failed to take notice of it. It is a sign to them that progress 
has at length begun in the traditional sanctuary of conservatism, 
and in view of the important consequences which must follow on 
such a change, statesmen are beginning to revise accepted 
maxims of policy and to reconsider the proper attitude to be 
adopted towards the oldest and largest and most peaceable 
amongst the existing political aggregates of mankind. 


In short, China is beginning to be respected in the West ; and 
it was high time that she should. As yet, none of the great 
Powers except Japan thoroughly understand her. It was mainly 
by two and a half centuries of study of China’s political and 
ethical philosophy that Japan found herself mentally and morally 
qualified to grapple with the complicated problems presented half a 
century ago by the forceful intrusion of the West. Whatever the 
vicissitudes of their political relations, the intellectual accord between 
the two Oriental empires has predominately been intimate and 
amicable. Towards China more distant states may nowadays 
have benevolent intentions, but for generations to come Japan will 
have over them the advantage of adequate knowledge as the 
foundation of her friendly policy. It was truly fortunate that 
Japan found at last in Great Britain an ally willing to share with 
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her the advantage of her thorough understanding of the conditions 
of Eastern Asia. 

The essential solidarity of the two neighbouring empires in 
view of the aggressiveness of Western commercialism was clearly 
perceived by Japan long before the idea had begun to dawn upon 
Chinese minds. How best to awaken China out of her medieval 
sleep was a problem that sorely vexed Japanese statesmanship 
for years. She made a beginning with Korea, China’s nearest 
dependency, and at first with the consent, if not of China, at 
least of China’s most instructed statesman, Li Hung-Chang. But 
the attempt was disappointing, and ended in war. It was the 
poor showing China made in this war with her smaller neighbour 
that excited the contempt of militarism-ridden Europe. Hence 
followed the hasty rush for concessions in China and the unforget- 
able and not lightly to be forgiven seizure by Germany of Kiao- 
chow. That flagrant insult of the mailed fist evoked the frenzied 
retort of the Boxer outbreak, and Japan was entreated by sur- 
prised Europe to hasten in and help to restore order. The whole 
incident was an object lesson in the solidarity of the world ; and 
China is still paying the heavy cost of it. 

But she has learnt the lesson. She now sees that the geo- 
graphical position which for more than two millenniums was the 
secret of her immunity from European invaders affords her that 
protection no longer. Her disgust for the barbarities of war and 
her reliance on the slower working moral forces must yield to the 
logic of military facts and the instinct of self-preservation. By 
sheer dread of the insistent aggressiveness of European Govern- 
ments, she is being goaded into militarism at the very time when, 
in Europe, the noblest hearts are hoping for the reign of peace to 
begin and the highest intellects are proclaiming that industry is 
to take the place of war as the destined form of systematised 
human activity. It is by Japanese instructors that the new army 
of China is to be chiefly trained and taught how to fight in the 
modern scientific style. 

The improvement, however, in Western opinion and sentiment 
towards China is not due solely nor even mainly to her adoption 
of military reforms. It comes largely of increased knowledge and 
juster appreciation, and the slow but unceasing influence of moral 
sentiment in international affairs. In this respect America has 
hitherto stood higher than any European State, not even ex- 
cepting our own. The example set from Washington of remitting 
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a portion of the Boxer indemnity is one which Downing Street 
might well follow. 

But a more decisive advance still in the right direction was 
lately made by one of the European States. The treaty con- 
cluded early in July of last year and now ratified between Sweden 
and China departs, in one important respect, from the beaten track 
of Europe’s diplomatic dealings with the great Eastern empire. 


This forward step can be described in a sentence: the favoured 
nation clause has been made reciprocal. Hitherto the favoured 
nation stipulation has been an entirely one-sided arrangement. 
All the giving was to be done by China, the foreign party to the 
bargain giving nothing in return. Even in the Japanese Treaty 
with China of 1896 the clause is stamped with this unilateral 
character ; and in the later treaty of 1903, whilst exacting favoured 
nation treatment in the most sweeping terms for her officers, sub- 
jects, commerce, navigation, shipping, industries and property 
of all kinds, Japan only engages to do her utmost to secure to 
Chinese officers and subjects resident in Japan the most favour- 
able treatment compatible with Japanese laws and _ regulations. 
From this it may be judged how great is the advance in liberality 
and equity now made by Sweden in consenting to allow Chinese 
merchants, residing anywhere in Sweden, to carry on their busi- 
ness with all the privileges of the most favoured nation. Not 
one side, but both sides, are to enjoy the same privileges and im- 
munities as are now, or hereafter may be, granted to subjects of 
the most favoured nation. And there is to be the same reci- 
procity as regards tariffs and merchant shipping. In fact, the 
Governments, officers and subjects of both the High Contracting 
Parties are to have free and full participation in all advantages, 
privileges and immunities which either of the two has granted or 
may in future grant to any other of the Treaty Powers in all that 
concerns, commerce, navigation, shipping, industries or property. 

In principle, the golden rule of reciprocity in international 
dealings is here proclaimed in unmistakable terms. Like other 
moral rules, its application is subject to modifications in accord- 
ance with dissimilarity of conditions. Traffic between two con- 
terminous continental States differs in many respects from trade 
carried on by shipping. Accordingly, the parties to the treaty 
reserve to themselves the right of making special agreements 
with their next-door neighbours respecting frontier trade. Here 
geographical contiguity gives rise to special conditions, and if 
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friends from afar wish to participate in such privileges, granted 
under conditions to an adjacent customer, then they should be pre- 
pared to concede some equivalent for the conditions to which. that 
customer submits. This obvious modification is, in fact, a con- 
firmation of, not a derogation from, the broad general principle 
of reciprocity. It is consequently embodied in the new Swedish 
Treaty. 

So much for the new departure in diplomacy, creditable alike 
to Sweden and to China. Needless to say that the treaty also 
embodies such equitable improvements as have found their way 
into recent Chinese treaties with other States. Here the United 
States Government is to the fore. Take, for instance, the propa- 
ganda or missionary clause in the various European treaties. 
Much ado is now being made over the opium question ; but, in 
the opinion of intelligent Chinese, the political protection of 
Christian propaganda has done their eountry not less harm than 
opium. A generation ago Prince Kung-begged of the European 
Powers that both might be withdrawn together. Yielding to the 
often expressed wish of the Chinese Government for a modifica- 
tion of it, Great Britain, in the Mackay treaty of 1902, made a 
very guarded promise to agree to join in a general international 
commission to investigate the question, in order to secure peace 
between converts and non-converts. The American Government 
was bolder and more just. In its treaty with China a year later 
than the British, it retained, indeed, the terms of the original 
missionary Clause, but added explanations and concessions which 
largely neutralised its pernicious effects. It prohibited American 
missionaries from interfering with the exercise by the native 
authorities of their jurisdiction over Chinese subjects, converts or 
others, and laid it down that admission into the Church shall not 
screen converts from the consequences of offences committed 
either before or after such admission. Sweden is the first Power 
to follow America’s lead in making this righteous, though in- 
adequate, concession. It is no part of the duties of a modern 
Government to propagate its own type of religion in the dominions 
of another civilised and independent State. Only ignorance of 
China’s high attainments in the field of moral philosophy and of 
her tolerant spirit in matters purely religious could excuse the in- 
dignity of England’s originally imposing on her, in 1858, a stipu- 
lation usually confined to our treaties with African chiefs. 


Like the other four treaties made during the last seven years, 
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Sweden's treaty also takes note of China’s expressed intention to 
reform her judicial system, and promises to relinquish the extra- 
territoriality privilege when that reform shall have* been satisfac- 
torily accomplished. It is important to note this, for Japanese 
writers have not always been just in their estimates of the level 
of .European international morality. It has more than once been 
assumed, suggested and publicly stated that it was only after 
Japan’s.victory in her war with China that Western States con- 
sented to restore to her judicial autonomy. Chronologically 
speaking, the statement is in the main correct, but the inference 
suggested by it is not. For the British treaty with Japan, sur- 
rendering exterritoriality, was negotiated and signed before the’ 
war of 1894 with China was in sight ; and it is morally certain 
that England’s lead in this matter would have been followed by 
the other Powers even if Japan had never gone to war with 
China. On this point we are not willing to allow our good to be 
evil spoken of. The high moral tone that breathes throughout 
the new Swedish Treaty was not lacking in the Far Eastern policy 
of other States of Europe even before Japan’s victories in war 
began to astonish the world. 

It is, then, the reciprocal character, now for the first time given 
to the favoured nation clause by the Swedish Treaty, that throws 
a ray of brightness over China’s future diplomatic outlook. Better 
than any even of her foreign sympathisers she understands that 
it is the necessary complement of that ‘“‘open door” policy 
which is to prevent further attempts at her. dismemberment. 
Though the name is of recent coinage, the principle of the open 
door, of equal opportunities for the trade of all nations, is nothing 
new in the Far East.. England, ever since she adopted 
Free Trade, has kept her own door open at home, and has always 
desired that her self-governing colonies and other nations should 
do likewise. In 1866 she induced Japan to adopt an import 
tariff on a 5 per cent. basis ; and it was a thirty years’ continuance 
of this virtually Free Trade régime which placed Japan on her 
feet as a commercial nation, tested and developed the sturdier of 
her infant industries, and gave her in trade an energy of position 
which even her recent and present excesses of protectionism have 
not been able to dissipate. 

Japan, therefore, like England, ee experienced the benefits 
of an ‘‘ open door’’ régime in her own trade with the West. 
Thanks to the predominance of English conimercial policy in the 
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Far East, China has enjoyed it also, but with a difference affect- 
ing her territory which has more than once threatened to disturb 
the equilibrium of her trade relations with the Western States. 
What this. disturbing element in China’s case has been may be 
briefly stated. 

Half a century ago neither China nor Japan had the smallest 
wish. for commercial relations with the West. Trade was forced 
upon them, by means of treaties which compelled them to throw 
open certain of their ports to the residence of foreign merchants, 
who were not to be amenable to the local law. Now, there were 
two very different ways in which this provision of localities for 
residence of the foreigners could be carried out. Each nation 
might have a definite locality for its own traders, or one common 
locality might be marked off in which all should be at liberty to 
settle and live together at their own convenience. The first was 
the old factory system ; the second is the more modern system of 
foreign settlements or concessions. The latter grew out of the 
former, and is in all respects the better of the two, especially for 
the country obliged to delimit the exterritorial concession. Our 
first treaty with China in 1842 opened five ports of trade, and 
the influence of the old factories tradition was potent enough at 
first to introduce the scheme of separate national concessions. 
But, as one nation after another followed Great Britain’s example 
in opening commercial.relations with China, it became obviously 
too much to expect that each should be furnished with a separate 
enclave of territory: common sense and good feeling towards the 
country of sojourn recommended the plan of one common loca- 
tion for all nationalities. In 1858 our second treaty was made 
with China and our first with Japan, and our first Minister to 
Japan was Sir Rutherford Alcock, the eldest and most experienced 
of our Consuls in China. Anxious that Japan should have the 
benefit of the experience he had gained in China, he promoted 
the formation in Japan of the common settlement system, and in 
1864 he and his diplomatic colleagues of America, France and 
Holland joined in an official condemnation* of the separate settle- 
ment system as injurious to the interests of the State which 
allowed them and as provocative of national jealousies and fric- 
tion between Western Powers. A more substantial service could 
scarcely have been rendered to Japan. England has always 
sought to give China the benefit of the same system. But in 


* Positivist Review, No. CLXXIV. (June, 1907), p. 126, 
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1896 Japan exacted from China an agreement for separate 


Japanese settlements at specified ‘Chinese ports. In so doing 
Japan ran counter to one of the best traditions of the diplomacy 
of Europe and America. She had insisted from the first on 


having her separate settlements in Korea, and later tried her best 
to introduce the same retrograde measure into Manchuria also. 
But China was now awake to the danger that lurked in the pro- 
posal ; and it is to be hoped that Japan will reconsider her policy 
and fall into line again with Europe and America in extending 
to China the same friendly consideration she formerly herself 
received. 

It is another merit of Sweden’s new treaty that it reverts to 
that saner line of intercourse with China which England and 
America were doing their best to follow when Japan struck out 
on a different course thirteen years ago, with consequences that 
have not been altogether happy either for herself or for China. 
It is a distinct step towards putting the key of the open door 
into China’s own hands ; and it conveys an unmistakable intima- 
tion that China regards herself, and wishes to be regarded by 
other Powers, as the keeper of the open door. 

Jj. Carey Hat 


SYN DICALISM 


FrENcH Syndicats are simply trade unions. Their members are 
working men, and are bound together by no principle except the 
interests, first, of their own trade and, secondly, of other syndicats 
in alliance with them. Many, perhaps most, of them distrust, or 
are even openly hostile to, the Socialist party, which contains a con- 
siderable middle-class element, is led by literary men, and proposes 
to reach Collectivism by acquiring control of the political machinery 
of legislation and administration. Syndicalists for the most part 
regard this indirect policy with impatience, as dilatory, impractic- 
able, and not always sincere. They observe that Briand, Millerand, 
and Viviani—men whom I long commended in the Positivist 
ReviEw—have climbed to office by this path. They are disposed 
to defend the interests of their class not by political efforts but by 
direct action, such as strikes, insurrections, and violence directed 
against the property and persons of their opponents, whether 
employers or black-legs. 
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Syndicats have therefore much in common with the numerous 
small and badly organised English trade unions in the first half of 
the last century. M. Jaurés,; who as a Socialist has not much 
influence with Syndicalists, has often told them that unless they 
imitate the English trade unions in greatly increasing their con- 
tributions and ‘building up large reserve funds they will never 
conduct a:strike successfully. . The fine esprit de corps, combative 
gallantry, .and blind’ obedience to leaders of French workmen 
are poor, substitutes’ for the thorough eS ae and prudent 
‘management of) the English unions. 

A French workman is generally more or less of a theorist. 
The. theory of the Syndicalists is apt to be Anarchism of the school 
of Bakunin, so fiercely resisted by Marx, which would get rid as 
far as possible of the State itself and its réstrictions on individual 
freedom. . This creed, of course, has taken widely different shapes, 
ranging from the individualism of Herbert Spencer and the passive 
submission of Tolstoy to the fanatical crimes of Ravacol and 
Caserio. But in no .shape is it necessarily connected with 
Syndicalism. 

The decree of mobilisation by which the French strikers were 
brought back to their work under martial law will have its effect 
on the proposal for universal and compulsory military service in 
England. Employers and employed will both take note of it, but 
with different feelings. E. S. BEESLY 


TRADE UNIONS AND METAPHYSICAL LAW 


Amonc the benefits to be expected from the foundation of the 
science of sociology is the application of scientific methods to law. 
Practical requirements necessitated a knowledge of it long before 
the recognition of jurisprudence as a branch of sociology, which 
as a consequence of its complexity was a late development in the 
scale of the sciences. The lawyer has considered himself concerned 
with a special set of facts, having nothing to learn from and 
nothing to teach the scientist. Hence it is that metaphysical 
methods which have long been abandoned by the astronomer, the 


physicist, the chemist and the biologist, are still tolerated by the 


lawver 


By a metaphysical method is here meant a process of reasoning 
based on the plan of referring phenomena to abstractions or 
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entities. It is to be contrasted with the positive or scientific method, 
which in the end replaces it. So long as facts are described in 
terms of entities no harm is done. But the existence of facts which 
are not observed, cannot be proved by a reference of observed 
facts to entities. For instance, though it may be convenient to 
personify newspapers and periodicals, the characteristics of the 
Daily Mail are not to be expected in the Positivist Review before 
they have been observed. ; 

Previous to the Taff Vale decision of 1901 two kinds of 
societies were recognised by English law, those which were in- 
corporated and those which were not. An incorporated society 
was said to have a personality distinct from its members, that is 
to say law relating to corporations was stated in terms of such a 
personality. Partly by statute, partly by case law attributes had 
been conferred on this entity and the law of corporations had 
become more or less rigid. 

An unincorporated society was not considered to have a 
personality distinct from the members, that is to say any references 
to the personality of such a society had no legal signification. It 
could not be the legal owner of property. ‘Trustees had to be 
employed to hold property for the purposes of the society. 


A trade union was an unincorporated society, for trade unions 
were not incorporated by the Act of 1871. Some inapt. expres- 
sions, however, crept into the Act, as in the phrase ‘“‘ property 
of the trade union,’’ and Section 8 provides that all real and 
personal estate belonging to a registered trade union shall be 
vested in trustees for the use and benefit of the trade union and 
the members thereof. If property can belong to a trade union, 
why are trustees necessary, it may be asked, and what is the force 
of the reference to the benefit of the members as well as the union? 
If property of the trade union was considered a convenient expres- 
sion it should have been defined to mean property vested in the 
trustees or officers for the purposes declared by the rules. 

In the Taff Vale case in 1901 a few such loose expressions 
were considered sufficient to justify the recognition by the law of 
a new species of juristic personality, a new legal entity. The judg- 
ment of Lord Halsbury in that case is a gem of metaphysical 
reasoning. 


“If the legislature has created a thing which can own property, which 
can employ servants, and which can inflict injury, it. must be taken, I 
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think, to have impliedly given the power to make it suable in a court of 
law for injuries purposely done by its authority and procurement.” 

Here we have observed facts stated in terms of an entity and the 
bold addition of a new characteristic. 

Though by the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 Parliament declared 
that this liability to be sued was not intended, the attack on trade 
unions is by no means exhausted. Metaphysicians can predicate 
other attributes of an entity which exists nowhere but in the 
mind. Their last effort was in Osborne’s case. A trade union 
being an entity we are told is a ‘‘ quasi corporation.’? A corpora- 
tion has limited powers. Therefore, in addition to the limits im- 
posed by their rules, a limit must be given to the powers of trade 
unions. Where are we to find the limit? In the definition con- 
tained in the 1876 Act of a trade union as a combination for regu- 
lating the relations between workmen and masters or other objects, 
among which payment of members of Parliament is not mentioned. 
It is safe to say that apart from the theory of the entity no one 
would have imagined that such a definition acted restrictively and 
prevented an unincorporated society being formed for a variety of 
objects some only of which made it a trade union. A definition of 
a butcher would not prevent him eating his dinner, nor would a 
definition of a Lord Chancellor restrain him from being a 
politician. Still less would anyone have imagined that a limit to 
the application of an Act of Parliament prevented a combination 
attaining its declared objects in particular ways and forbade the 
resort to means approved by the majority in accordance with the 
rules for the time being in force. 

The process by which trade unions have been brought to their 
present position can thus be shortly recapitulated as follows :— 

(1) Occasionally some points of trade union law were stated in 
terms of an entity, e.g., in reference to a trade union as 
owner of property. This is a matter of language only. 

(2) In 1901—the Taff Vale case—the entity was called ‘‘a 
thing.’’ It was said that it could be sued. 

(3) The Trades Disputes Act, 1906, enacted that an action for 
tort against a trade union should not be entertained. But 
the Act did little else to dispel the notion that an entity exists 
elsewhere than in the mind. 

(4) In 1910, in Osborne’s case, the trade union entity has been 
compared with the corporation entity. By way of more fully 
describing the trade union entity it has been saddled with 
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attributes of the corporation entity. In other words, cor- 
poration law (though somewhat distorted) has been applied 
to trade unions. 
This is the process by which new law has been made for trade 
unions without the sanction of Parliament. 
W. E. SINGLETON 


MRF M2 ROBERTSON AND THE 
AC WINONA Beye 


Last week I cited numerous passages from Mill’s recently-pub- 
lished correspondence, in which he expressed the highest appre- 
ciation of Comte’s philosophical powers and productions ; and I 
gave in full a translation of the remarkable letter in which he 
introduced himself to Comte as an ardent disciple, and as one 
who had received from Comte the light and leading which had 
determined the course of his own thought and the formation of 
his own principles. That appreciation and adhesion from Eng- 
land’s most powerful thinker of recent times is of great importance 
to Positivists, as proving that in estimating Comte’s teaching as 
highly as they do, they are not committing themselves to a 
visionary, but to a solid and profound thinker, having irresistible 
claims on the intellect of mankind. 

I quoted also a letter of Mill’s to a French officer of artillery, 
in which he gave striking—indeed, passionate—expression to his 
belief in the future of a Religion of Humanity such as Comte 
had initiated and elaborated. This morning I shall have further 
valuable testimony from Mill in the same direction to place before 
you, amply sufficient to justify every claim that we make and 
every doctrine that we profess as Positivists. But unfortunately 
neither in his public writings, nor in his personal actions, did 
Mill give that open adhesion to the doctrines of Comte and the 
Religion of Humanity which might have been expected from 
him, and which, if given, would have meant a vast impetus to 
the new evangel of Positivism. Mill held back, partly owing to 
the coldness and cautiousness of his nature, for he had not, like 
Comte, an enthusiasm of humanity which could inspire him with 
apostolic ardour. 


* From a iscourse at the Church of Humanity, Chapel Street, Holborn 
October gth, 1910. 
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There are rationalists of. the same order though not of the 
ame degree in English life to-day who stand in the way of a 
new religious construction; and thus, in spite of their own 
emancipation, help to prolong the reign of the existing orthodoxy ; 
because until a new body of Positive doctrine is ready to take its 
place the old must prevail, for human life cannot be carried on 
under any system of mere negation. 

Mr. J. M. Robertson, in a recent article in the Literary 
Guide, remarks that when Rationalists were engaged in their 
destructive work (popularly known as “ Bible-smashing ’ ’). they 
had no misgivings ; and laments that now, when there is nothing 
left to destroy, a school of Rationalists is arising who begin to ask 
whether it is not time to commence rebuilding ; and some of 
them—be it whispered darkly—are even looking towards Posi- 
tivism and the Religion of Humanity. This vexes the negative 
nature of Mr. Robertson, and in the same article he does all he 
can to belittle Positivism. 

One of his shafts is to persist in calling us the “sect of 
Comtists,” though he well knows that we repudiate the title and 
adopt the name of Positivist, which was that selected by Comte 
himself. And this very gentleman, who calls us ‘“Comtists ” 
against our will, at the same time deplores that we make our- 
selves sectarians, the truth being that we claim the broad, general 
and indeed catholic name of Positivists. 

Moreover, Mr. Robertson actually goes so far as to suggest, if 
not actually state, that we are an abject set of people who have 
bound ourselves never to think or feel except according to 
Auguste Comte’s directions. This is an unjust and unfounded 
accusation that could only proceed from one who wished to dis- 
credit by prejudice a system which he is unable to weaken by 
argument. Mr. Robertson knows, and has known, both per- 
sonally and through their public work, many typical Positivists ; 
and I should like to put it to him whether he has really found 
them feeble folk ; or whether, on the contrary, he has not seen 
them to be remarkable for strength of mind, and force of 
character, ready to stand up for what they thought right, what- 
ever might be the unpopularity of the cause? I can speak thus 
plainly because, as one who has not long joined the Positivist 
body, I am free to do so without any suspicion of oui credit 
for myself. 


It is true that we offer to Auguste Comte the ecker 
Airs = Seated 
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veneration, as to one of the world’s great religious founders. 
But we do no more than invite people to read and study his works ; 
and we ask them to accept the teaching only in so far as it wins 
their mind and conscience. It has many times already been de- 
clared in speech and by writing that Comte is for us the great 
enlightener, whose teaching tends to develope all our faculties and 
enables us to realise ourselves—to be the best that we are capable 
of being. It is as an emancipator that we accept him, and not 
as one that limits and restricts. We could not revere him to the 
extent we do, as Master, did we dread him as the tyrant of our 
souls. To assert therefore that Positivism is a restrictive creed 
and Comte a hard taskmaster, is to say what is not true; and 
it is regrettable that such a thing should be said at this time of 
day, not by an ill-informed theologist, but by a _ well-informed 
rationalist. Rationalists need to be reminded that they have got 
to grapple sooner or later with the formation of a definite system 
of reconstructive doctrine ; and Positivists submit that there is 
no better—indeed, it might be said no other—than the magni- 
ficent elaboration of Auguste Comte, for which we do not ask an 
assent in detail, but simply a general acceptance as the basis for 
a new advance in human thought, action and _ institutions. 
Having this vast purpose in view, Positivism cannot possibly be 
considered as narrow and restrictive, or limited by the prescrip- 
tions of any one man, or any body of men. The folly, as well as 
the fallaciousness, of Mr. Robertson’s pretence is sufficiently 
proved by the simple fact that for the fewness of its aggregate 
membership Positivism has a greater number of independent 
groups (I should say) than any other system that the world has 
ever seen. Positivism is so immense and free a medium—like the 
mighty ocean encircling the globe—that it can afford ample 
“verge and scope” to the separate individuality of every 
man and woman on earth. So convinced am I of this breadth of 
Positivism as to believe that never from me will there fall one 
word of criticism, much less attack, upon the form or direction 
that any individual or group may give to their Positivism. I 
would only desire that we may all remember our essential unity 
and fraternity, and cultivate these, not in sentiment alone, but in 
actual organisation. So much for the narrowness of soul with 
which Mr. Robertson professes to believe that we are afflicted— 
we Positivists, or, if he still prefers the nickname—“ Comtists.” 


Puitip THOMAS 
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THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION 


Tue Revolution in Portugal, long expected, has at last come about. 
The Republic has been proclaimed. The country is tranquil. 
Everywhere, even in the most distant colonies, the new government 
has been accepted with enthusiasm; and the House of Braganza 
has passed away into hopeless exile. It is natural that, in this 
country, where the Monarchy is still strong, there are many to pity 
the young King, called to the crown amid circumstances so tragic 
and now, in less than three years, driven from his throne before 
he could show of what his manhood was capable. But rather 
should we esteem him fortunate, in that he has been released from 
a position that had become impossible. 

Let us look back some forty or fifty years at another youth, a 
youth bravely struggling with poverty, though it may be already 
conscious of those great powers that were to render him famous. 
Let us watch him in all the diversity of his genius, poet, historian, 
sociologist, philosopher, yet never forgetting his early sympathy 
for the workers. And then, let us note how he, putting aside 
those intellectual labours in which he had passed his life, came 
forward at the call of his country, and in the crisis of her fate, to 
lead the Republicans to victory. Such has been the career of 
Theophilo Braga, the first President of the Portuguese Republic. 
It is a legitimate source of satisfaction to us that this great patriot 
is a member of the International Positivist Committee, and has 
found his inspiration in the teaching of Auguste Comte. The three 
successful revolutions of our age—in Brazil, in Turkey, and in 
Portugal—have all been effected under Positivist leadership. 

It will be noted that in each of these revolutions the ground was 
so well prepared and the seed so widely sown that the defenders 
of the monarchist citadel were won over, and the forces on which 
the monarch had relied were turned against him. The assassina- 
tion of King Carlos, like all such sporadic and individual acts of 
violence, worked no revolution. It changed the Sovereign and it 
overturned the Minister, but it did not end the Monarchy. Rather, 
by exciting pity for the young King, it postponed the final 
catastrophe. Nor woulda rising of the civil population alone have 
been sufficient. Governments that can rely on the fidelity of their 
troops have enormous advantages, now that speedy transport 
enables them to concentrate their forces in the disturbed area; 
while modern commerce and finance supply immense resources. 
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When, however, the army or navy are permeated with the new 
ideas, the most careful precautions are useless. It will be noted 
that in all these cases the officers were won:over, as well as, or 
rather before, the men. The Socialists of Germany place great 
hopes in the rank and file of the army. It still remains to be seen 
if disciplined soldiers can be trusted to move, not only without their 
officers, but in opposition to them. 

As to the programme of the new Government, the closing of 
the convents and the expulsion of the monks and nuns is already 
teking place. It will not be forgotten that in the eighteenth 
century under Pombal Portgual took the lead in the suppression 
of the Jesuits. In the nineteenth century, they and others were 
allowed to return, with the result that in 1834 Dom Miguel was 
driven out, and there was called to the throne that branch of the 
Royal House which now, in its turn, has fled. The old laws of 
_ the Monarchy are still in force, though of late years the Court had 
become Clerical and the Jesuits and others had come back and 
amassed great wealth. To those, like ourselves, who believe in 
complete religious liberty, the expulsion of monks and_ nuns 
has been at best a painful necessity of a time of revolution. But 
it must be admitted that the grievances of the Portuguese have been 
many. Freethinkers have been persecuted; civil marriages have 
been illegal; the religious houses have engaged in trade and used 
their endowments to undersell their civil competitors, both in goods 
and labour ; the Jesuits—and even the Franciscans—have taken an 
active part in supporting a form of government that was already 
unpopular. In this last, it may be said that they were only exercis- 
‘ing their rights as citizens. But when religious bodies become 
partisan, it is hardly surprising that in the crisis of a revolution 
their political opponents should use against them every weapon 
which the law provides. The disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Church is promised by the new Government; and it may 
be hoped that the Catholics, thus reduced to an equality with 
their fellow-citizens, may in future live with them in peace. Two 
other points in the new policy may be noted: the taxation of the 


food of the people is to be reduced ; the virtual slavery on the cocoa 
plantations in the Portuguese Colonies is to be abolished. We 
in this country know too well how easily the best intentions of 
the authorities at home are frustrated in distant possessions; but 
ncthing that the new Government could do would be of more 
advantage to the good name of their country than to put an end 
to these sufferings and set the captives free. S. H. Swinny 
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EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE 


Mri’ F) J. GOULD'S” SPEECH “AT THE LEICESTER 
PEACE CONGRESS. 


[THe Nationa Peace Councit, 167, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 
S.W., has published in pamphlet form (1d.) the excellent speeches 
delivered by Mr. Carl Heath and Mr. Gould, in moving and seconding 
the Education Resolution at the last National Peace Congress. It is 
always wise to recognise the strength of your opponents’ position, and 
this Mr. Heath did when he said: ‘“* What is it in militarism that appeals 
to so many men, or shall I say schoolmasters, not of brutal and aggressive 
instincts, but of culture, of religious feelings and often of large nature ? 
sphere The support which many headmasters give to militarism is often, 
it must be admitted, due to a largeness of temperament, a desire to 
develop strength from struggle, to teach service to the State in place of 
satisfaction of self.’ Mr. Gould’s speech is printed below.—Ep1Tor. | 


In the propaganda of Peace three main lines of educational 
effort may be indicated: (1) Creation of sympathy for national 
qualities and characters. In this sphere teachers should study 
a class of writings now happily on the increase, represented by 
such books as Fielding Hall’s ‘Soul of a People” (dealing with 
Burma), Miss Margaret E. Noble’s “Web of Indian Life,” 
Lafcadio Hearn’s “‘KoKoro” and other works on Japan, Dr. 
Havelock Ellis’s “Soul of Spain,” Dudley Kidd’s “Essential 
Kaffir,” and Prof. Dubois’s “Souls of Black Folk.” (2) Sympathy 
with struggling nationalities as illustrated in the stories of Moses 
and Judas Maccabeus, of Joan of Arc, of William the Silent, and 
of Garibaldi, etc. These were quite within the scope of what 
might be called orthodox history. The Peace-teacher might also 
speak feelingly of the national movements in Finland, Poland, 
Ireland, Egypt, and India ; though such topics might be difficult 
to treat in the public elementary or secondary school. At any 
rate, they might be admissible in the privately-conducted class or 
Sunday-school. (3) Appreciation of civil and industrial activities. 
Here we might derive aid from such works as those of Dr. Smiles 
on the engineers, Palissy, etc., from the narratives of peaceful 
explorers and colonists, from poetic parables such as that of 
Faust draining marshes and cultivating the reclaimed lands, as 
pictured in the second part of Goethe’s drama, from the vind 
sketches of river life and labour in Mark Twain’s “Life on the 
Mississippi,” and from the persistent efforts of pioneers in social 
reform. The teacher should exert all his skill to clothe the con- 
ception of pacific energy and courage with beauty. | Auguste 
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Comte had said that “The benevolent sentiments are far more 
esthetic than those of hate and oppression, which alone have 
been glorified in the past.” 

The Peace-teacher’s method should be positive, not negative. 
His lessons should not be mainly composed of denunciations of 
war, nor should a Peace festival be a mere counterblast to 
Empire Day. The Peace Scout Movement, as advocated by Sir 
Francis Vane, and so long as it adheres to its professed freedom 
from military practices, deserves the support of Pacifists, and 
should be accorded at least a year’s fair trial. It will not do to 
shirk the issues of the Scout problem. If we merely give young 
people moral maxims, we shall keep only our maxims, while 
Baden-Powell walks off with the boys. 

I hope that there is sufficient genius in the Peace Movement to 
invent attractive addresses to young people on the lines 1 have 
hinted at. Several persons;might co-operate in preparing a book 
of suitable lessons for use in public schools and other classes and 
re-unions. It might also be worth considering whether an address 
to young people might not be made an integral feature of every 
Peace Congress. 


IN MEMORIAM 
SAMUEL DE LA GRANGE WILLIAMS 


By the death, in extreme old age, of Colonel Williams we lose 
one who was not indeed a member of our body, but who had many 
ties of sympathy with it and was one of the oldest subscribers to 
its funds. Our social programme did not satisfy him, for he did 
not believe that an organised religious influence would ever be 
powerful enough to harmonise the relations of Labour and Capital. 
He was, in fact, a thorough-going disciple of Karl Marx, whose 
economic doctrines he was accustomed to defend with great vigour 
and ingenuity, both in conversation and with his pen. But in the 
field of practical politics he and we always found ourselves side by 
side, and a braver and truer comrade none could desire. Of a 
naturally generous and chivalrous temper, he was ever foremost 
to resist injustice and give help to the oppressed. For a great 
many years he belonged to a Militia regiment, taking a keen 
delight in its training and discipline, and rising at length to be its 
commanding officer. After his retirement he continued to subscribe 
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to its funds until it volunteered for what he considered to be 
the wicked war against the Boer Republics. Of the South African 
Conciliation Committee he was a warm supporter, undertaking 
to contribute 410 a month as long as the war should last. 

The incident in the second chapter of Daniel Deronda, where 
a necklace pawned by Gwendolen is redeemed and returned to her 
anonymously, was suggested to the authoress by a real occurrence 
in which Williams was the generous and anonymous stranger. 
I think it was in 1865 that I first made his acquaintance at the 
house of G. H. Lewes and George Eliot. It was the beginning 
of a close and most affectionate friendship which to me, and I 
believe to him, was a source of help and encouragement while 
strength and vigour lasted and of consolation in our declining 
years. A more lovable man I have never known. He was buried 
in his own garden by the side of his wife. E. S. "BEESEY 


BP Ack AG hoe Fis 


“The Unity of Comte’s Life and Doctrine,” the answer made 
by Dr. Bridges to the criticisms of John Stuart Mill on Comte’s 
work, has just been republished by Messrs. Watts and Co. 
(6d. net, cloth 1s. net) at the instance of the English Positivist 
Committee, who have also undertaken to prepare a new edition 
of Comte’s Early Essays on Social Philosophy, which originally 
appeared in various French publications. They have already 
been published both here and in France as an Appendix to the 
Fourth Volume of the Positive Polity ; but the English trans- 
lation of that work has long been out of print. The second of 
these essays includes a comparison between the political develop- 
ment of France and England ; while the third contains the first 
statement of the famous Law of the Three States. This work 
will be published by Messrs. Routledge in their New Universal 
Library, which already includes the general view of Positivism. 
The price will be 2s., 1s. 6d., and 1s. net. 

* * * 


The anniversary of the partition of Bengal has been cele- 
brated in Calcutta with all the accustomed signs of mourning ; 
and this in spite of the recent notification by the Government 
advising the people to abstain from taking any part in the 
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proceedings. The public meeting, attended as usual by many 
thousands, was presided over by a Mahometan. 
* * * 


Professor Geddes will not lecture, as previously announced, on 
October 30, but on December 4.° His place on Sunday, October 
30 (Essex Hall, 7 p.m.), will be taken by Mr. Descours, who will 
speak on Henry IV. of France—this year being the three- 
hundredth since his death. On the Sundays in November the 
lectures on the History of Civilisation in the West will be re- 
sumed, the special subject being the period from 1300-1500. Par- 
ticulars will be found among the “Notices” on the last page. 
Admission to all these lectures is free. The Guild of Young 
Positivists will meet on Saturday, October 29 (11, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, 4 p.m.), for reading, discussion, and friendly comradeship. 
All between the ages of 16 and 30, who are interested, are cordially 
invited. The Hon. Secretary of the Guild is Mr. H. R. Askew, 
62, Drewsted Road, Streatham, S.W. S. H. Swinny 


Pius X., the present Pope, is a great contrast to his predecessor 
Leo XIII. The latter was a born opportunist, who, seeing that a 
monarchy had no chance of being re-established in France, directed 
the Catholic clergy to recognise the Republic ; the former, since his 


election, has always been most uncompromising and has made no 
attempt to bring the Papacy into agreement with modern ideas. 
By his action he really brought about the separation between 
Church and State in France, and recently he has done two things 
which will tend to weaken the Catholic Church in that country. 
He has condemned the Catholic associations formed by M. 
Sangnier—under the name of the ‘‘ Sillon ’’—as being too demo- 
cratic, thereby showing that Catholicism and Democracy can have 
nothing incommon. M. Sangnier, while a Catholic Democrat, was 
and is a devout son of the Church, having no sympathy with the 
Modernists, whom’ the Pope has already censured. At the same 
time Pius X. has ordered that children should make their first 
Communion at the age of seven instead of at twelve or thirteen. 
Now this will be a great blow to Catholic elementary schools, as the 
priests were always able to tell the parents that difficulties would 
be put in the way of children making this Communion if they 
went to secular schools. But if the children can perform this 
religious exercise at the age of seven, the parents will send them 
afterwards to the Government schools. The Pope did not consult 
the French Bishops on the point, and they are complaining be- 
cause they were not consulted. Without intending it, the Pope is 
really doing all in his power to weaken Catholicism in France. 
PauL DEScouRS 
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Ne Oo lAieGr eS 


DEaTH.—On October 4, at Sutton Coldfield, Samuel De la Grange Williams, 
in his ninetieth year. 


The ‘‘ Positivist Review” is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or from Mr. Ww. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply 
the Trade. : 


The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positrvist Review should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, tor, Lambeth Road, S.E. 


London Positivist Society.—All those who wish to see life inspired by a 
human religion, guided: by a philosophy founded on science, and directed to the 
service of Man, are cordially invited to enrol themselves as Associates of the 
Society. Communications relating to the Positivist Society should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham 
Park, S.W. Mr. Descours will forward the Annual Report for 1909 on 
application by post. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 46, Addison 
Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. Cheques, etc., 
should be crossed ‘‘ The London and County Bank, Limited.’’ , 

The Sunday Evening Meetings will be continued in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX 
STREET, STRAND, W.C., at 7 p.m., as follows :— 

October 30—‘' Henry IV of France,’’ Mr. PauLt DESCOURS. - 

In November there will be a Course of Four Lectures on ‘‘ The Rise of the 
Modern out of the Medieval World (1300-1500),’’ in continuation of the Series 
on the History of Western Civilisation. 

November 6—‘'The Failure of Catholic Feudal Civilisation,’? Mr. S. H. 

SWINNY. 

i 13—‘‘ The Decay of Catholic Organisation and Discipline,’’ by Mr. 
Henry ELtIs. 

4 20—'‘ The Rise of the Great Nations and Centralised Government,”’ 
by Mr. Henry Ettits. 

it 27—''The Beginnings of Modern Thought and Industry,"’ by 
Mr. S. H. SwInny. 

December 4—‘ The Interpretation of Current Events,’’ by Professor GEDDES. 

The following meetings will be held at 14, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
which is now the address of the Society :— 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m. 
Subject for October 28, ‘‘The Osborne Judgment,’’ opened by Mr. W. E. 
as Subject for November 25, ‘‘ The Political Situation.’’ Non-members 
are invited. 


There will be a Social Meeting on Thursday, November 17 (8 p.m.). All in- 
terested are welcome. 

THE Positivist WoMEN's GuILD will meet at 4 p.m. on the last Wednesday 
in November. All women are cordially invited. 


The Positivist Review can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.:; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley 
Bookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; H. Hancock, 
196, Mile End Road. E.; and H. Bertioli, 143, Clarence Road, Clapton, N.E. 


London: A. Bonner, Printer, 38, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


THE 
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Order and Progress 


No. CCXVI.—DEcEMBER I, IgIo. FREDERICK 27, 122. 


The ‘‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


COWL SIP EeAN DY DOGCERINE:* 


On the appearance of Mill’s elaborate essays on Auguste Comte, 
Dr. Bridges published in 1866 his analysis of this famous work, 
showing the signal points of agreement between Mill and Comte, 
correcting some of the misunderstandings of Comte into which 
Mill had fallen, and then explaining the superior power of the 
social philosophy of Comte over the individualist philosophy of 
Mill. In things which seem all decisive upon the regeneration of 
the world, it is surprising how fully Mill agreed with Comte. 
On some minor points it is surprising how curiously Mill had 
travestied Comte’s plain meaning. But, after all, the great 
‘antagcnism between the two philosophers remains—between 
Liberty and Duty—between individual effort and social reorganisa- 
tion. 

Dr. Bridges’ volume was the most lucid and exhaustive state- 
ment of the case of the social philosophy of Positivism that was 
issued by any of the followers of Comte; and for two generations 
it has served them as the basis of their repudiation of doctrines of 
absolute Liberty and obstinate Individualism. It has been read 
and studied, and has long been out of print. The Committee have 
now had it reprinted in a form which puts it within the reach of 
every reader who desires to learn wherein lies the separation be- 
tween the School of Liberty and the School of Co-operation. - The 


** Comte’s Life and Doctrine—a reply to John Stuart Mill,”’ by John H. 
Bridges, M.B., F.R.C.P. New Edition. Watts&Co. t1g10. 6d., cloth ts, 


64 pp. 
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whole was admirably summed up in the concluding sentences of 
Dr. Bridges’ book :— 

“There are two inseparable aspects of the social problem—union of 
efforts, individuality of eftorts. The first is for us, in the present genera- 
tion at least, the more important and the more difficult. And once 
realised, this involves the other far more surely than the other this. 
One word sums up the whole. You seek nobleness of life through 
liverty. We think the highest liberty is that which comes unsought through 
nobleness of life.” 

Students of the ‘‘ Letters ’’ of Comte and of Mill knew the 
close agreement that Mill gave to the ‘‘ Positive Philosophy ’’ and 
his long intellectual association with Comte. Dr. Bridges begins 
by showing how very far, even in his complete essay on 
‘* Positivism ’’ (1866), Mill identified himself with the cardinal 
ideas not only of the ‘‘ Philosophy,’’ but also of the “‘ Polity.” 
Mill fully accepted the ‘‘ law of the three stages of human con- 
ceptions,’’ which he rightly calls ‘“‘the backbone ’’ of Comte’s 
Philosophy. Mill not only accepted Comte’s “classification of 
the sciences,’’ but defended it against Spencer and Huxley, and 
he speaks with admiration of the success of Comte’s historic and 
logical concatenation of the sciences. And when he comes to deal 
with the philosophy of History, which fills the third volume of the 
‘* Polity,’’ Mill can hardly find words strong enough to express his 
admiration of this great and decisive achievement, for it is nothing 
less than the theory of the evolution of civilisation. 


Having dealt with these really dominant points of agreement 
between the two philosophers, Dr. Bridges goes on to shéw how 
largely Mill accepts the scheme of a moral and religious Socialisa- 
tion of human life as set forth in the ‘‘ Polity ’’ itself. Mill adopts 
the really fundamental conception of a religion of Humanity—he 
accepts the idea of Altruism, or the religion of social duty, as the 
basis of such a faith—he insists upon Comte’s scheme of per- 
sonal discipline of the passions on social grounds. 

Again, Mill agrees with Comte on the all-important point of 
Industrial organisation. Both sympathise with the aim of Com- 
munism whilst they reject the solution of abolishing the institu- 
tion of Property. Mill praises Comte’s condemnation of the 
‘““idle rich.’”’ He accepts Comte’s rejection of absolute inheritance 
of wealth by the children apart from capacity to use it, ‘‘ the re- 
introduction of adoption,’’ and ‘‘ the incorporation into the family 
of domestics.’ Lastly, Mill goes far with Comte in demanding of 
Intellect that its labours should be directed towards the good 
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of mankind—and not wasted in purely personal vanity or 
gratification. 
Surely, like M. Jourdain in Moliére’s play, Mill has been talk- 


oe 


ing Positivism for years ‘‘ without knowing it.’’ 

Mill fell into an unpardonable blunder when he described Comte’s 
*“ Polity’? as a new departure at variance with his earlier 
‘“‘ Philosophy.’’ Dr. Bridges conclusively proved that Comte’s 
six early Essays appended to the fourth volume of the ‘‘ Polity ”’ 
establish the entire unity of his whole career, so that from his 
youth, as early as 1824, he had planned the later work. In all 
the history of modern philosophy there is no career more perfectly 
consecutive than that of Comte from 1822 to 1857. For the whole 
of these thirty-five years he was consumed with his conception. of 
a social reorganisation, based upon sound science, but leading up 
to new institutions. F 

The unity of Comte’s career is the essence of Dr. Bridges’ 
book. And the point has since been abundantly proved by the 
important work of Professor Levy-Bruhl, who is not at all an 
adherent of Positivism. The forthcoming publication in English of 
the ‘* Six Early Essays’’ of Comte will satisfy any thoughtful 
reader that Comte’s “‘ Philosophy,’’ accepted so largely by Mill, 
by Littré, by G. H. Lewes, and so many philosophers of Europe, 
was from the first a preliminary scientific treatise, as the introduc- 
tion of a social and religious ideal. 

On some points Dr. Bridges convicts Mill of mis-statements 
very difficult to understand when we know how careful and 
scrupulous a writer Mill was. Iam certain that Mill read the four 
massive volumes of the ‘‘ Polity’’ very hastily and perfunctorily, 
as a critic writing a review in a periodical reads a book he 
criticises as he writes, and that he did not read the six early 
Essays in the appendix at all.* No careful man could read the 
Essay of 1824 and then say that the “‘ Polity ’’ of 1851-55 was a 
new departure. It is laughable to find Mill telling the world that 
Comte had a hatred of science and of intellect, considering that 
Comte’s range of science and of intellect—his devotion to science 
and to philosophy—was immeasurably greater than Mill’s. And 
when Mill goes on to represent Comte as no real opponent of 
Napoleonism, it really amounts to direct inversion of plain fact. 
I have myself more than once pointed out that Mill misunderstood 


* The editor of the Westminster Revi:w told me that Mill wrote for a copy of 
the Politique to be sent to him at Avignon shortly before the Essays appeared. 
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and mistranslated Comte’s word—uwnité. Mill makes it mean uni- 
formity, homogeneity. It means really harmony, organic relation 
of parts, as Littré says, a sense of ensemble, i.e., coherence, 
consistency. 

No part of Dr. Bridges’ book is more valuable or more con- 
vincing than his explanation of what Comte meant by his appeal 
to place intellectual efforts under social inspiration. In the moral 
and religious sense of the term, Comte was the most advanced 
Socialist who ever wrote or spoke, for he would place, not only 
personal and domestic life, but intellectual and artistic genius, 
under the loyal discipline of devotion to human society. What 
Comte named Sociocracy, i.e., the regimen of social welfare, was 
to regenerate not only politics, but morals, science, and art. And 
Dr. Bridges’ proof that this Sociocracy was not opposed to per- 
sonal liberty and even personal enjoyment of all the beauty and all 
the charm of material existence—is triumphantly plain. 

It is remarkable how many of the reforms and new ideas that 
Comte foresaw have been accomplished in the half century since 
his death. He was an uncompromising republican—and the Re- 
public has now existed in France for forty years. He denounced 
every kind of State Church—and the State has been entirely 
laicised in France. He denounced the French occupation of Rome 
and the temporal power of the Pope—and both have ceased to 
exist since 1870. 

After all the essential points of agreement between the ideal 
of Comte and that of Mill have been admitted, there remains the 
root difference not only between the two thinkers, but that be- 
tween the two methods. The ideal of Comte was social, that of 
Mill was individualist. Mill no doubt greatly exaggerated 
Cemte’s turn for system, for harmony, and organic concentration 
of human life. But any kind of social cohesion implies some kind 
of system to concentrate men’s activities. Absolute individual 
liberty destroys that cohesion. Absolute independence of personal 
judgment makes social discipline impossible. Social cohesion im- 
plies a sociocratic government, as intellectual agreement implies 
scientific authority. The man in the-street cannot calculate an 
eclipse, nor construct a telegraph, nor operate for appendicitis. 
He has to leave this to trained experts, and he accepts their 
decision. In all things moral and spiritual the man in the street, 
under the influence of an effete Puritanism, holds himself to be 
the sole expert and judge—however ignorant he be of history, 
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ethic, or sociology. And the modern Agnostic and Atheist has 
succeeded to this spiritual individualism of the defunct Puritan. 
Mill clung to this. Comte saw as an ideal for the future an 
organic religion of Humanity as the inspiration of a new moral 
and religious Socialism. FREDERIC HARRISON 


ARISTIDE BRIAND 


ENGLISH journalists who are sounding the praises of M. Briand 
cannot quite conceal that he has ‘‘a past ’’; but their references 
to it are brief and vague. They are shy of letting their readers 
know what precisely are the passages in his earlier career which 
in France are remembered against him. It may, therefore, be 
interesting as well as instructive if I give a summary of a speech 
which he made at the Congress of the Socialist Party in December, 
1899. Be it observed that this was not in the first ardour of 
youth, but when he had reached the ripe age of 38. 


oe 


The general strike, he said, was a conception, to the spreading of 
which he had especially devoted his efforts. He was proud of having pro- 
cured its approval by the first Trade Union Congress at which it was pro: 
posed. He might consider himself as its father. It had been accepted 
at four successive Trade Congresses, and he regretted that it had 
hitherto been rejected by the leading Socialists with a disdain which it 
did not deserve. He wanted to bring them into line with the 
proletariat on this measure. Partial strikes he regarded as useless, 
because the employers were always supported by the whole organised 
forces of society—magistrates, functionaries, soldiers, gendarmes and 
police. To protect workmen against the pressure of these forces 
Trades Unions were not sufficient, nor even Federations of Unions. 
Nothing would be effectual but a “confédération générale du travail.” 
Some of his hearers might consider this project utopian. To him it 
seemed essentially practical. They would only be following the — 
example of. the employers, who were already “unified against the 
proletariat.” Once admit the Trade Union principle, and you were led 
irresistibly in the last resort to the general strike. 

But it was not for economic struggles only that the general strike 
was available. It could be used also for political purposes. In fact, it 
was with that aim that it was first approved at the Trade Union 
Congress of 1892. Hitherto, when revolutionary victories had been 
won by proletaries, the subsequent arrangements had fallen into the 
hands of politicians. But when victory should be gained by means of 
the general strike the instruments of production would 7¢fso facto fall 
into the hands of the employees who had been already organised to 
use them for the profit of shareholders. How strange, then, that 
disciples of Marx should treat the general strike as utopian and mis- 
leading! - ha j 

lt would be objected by some, If the general strike is revolutionary 
why not go straight for revolution? Others would say, Revolutions 
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are not organised and decreed; they arise out of circumstances when 
the time is ripe for them. 

If revolutions of the old insurrectionary sort were now possible 
“the workmen would quickly be in the street. But they know that 
their efforts would be drowned in blood. Not, comrades, that I blame 
that mode of action. I would not discourage zeal whatever shape it 
takes. Fight the battle at the ballot box if you think that best, or 
with pikes, sabres, pistols, and muskets. Far from blaming you, I 
shall make it my duty, if the case arises, to take a place in your 
ranks. But do not discourage the workmen when they try to unite 
for a form of action which is peculiarly their own, and which they have 
the best reason to believe will be efficacious.” 

Success in revolution, like success in war, was now a question of 
mobilisation. If insurrection were to break out in the old way, first 
in Paris, and then in other towns, the middle class with its improved 
means of transport and its more movable army, would crush it in 
detail. The Commune was beaten because it was confined to Paris. 
But the general strike could begin simultaneously all over the country. 
The workmen would mobilise as rapidly as the soldiers, and the middle 
class would have to face the danger everywhere at once. 

Another advantage of the general strike was its perfect legality. 
The illegality would be on the part of the middle class if it violated 
the now admitted right of the workman to cease working. 

The great danger was from the army which is at the disposal of 
the cap.calists. Something could be done, and was being done, to 
impress upon recruits when leaving the workshop and the farm for 
the barrack, that there were higher duties than those imposed upon 
them by discipline. In case of a general strike the army would not 
be so supple an instrument as it was in partial strikes. Soldiers were 
now generally quartered far from their own districts in order that they 
might be less reluctant to fire on strikers. But if the strike were 
general the young soldier would say to himself: “I am ordered to fire 
on these workmen whom I don’t know; but perhaps at this very 
moment soldiers in my own district are being ordered to shoot my 
father and my brocher. And then, while his mind is full of these 
thoughts, if the obstinate officer persists in ordering him to fire, 
oh, doubtless the muskets may go off, but perhaps it will not be in 
the direction ordered. 

It might be objected that if the middle class found the army 
numerically insufficient to deal with a simultaneous strike all over the 
country they would have a very simple way of increasing its numbers, 
namely, by mobilising the strikers themselves. “Yes, I agree that 
this would be a way. But in so serious a situation the middle class, 
in my opinion, would think twice before putting muskets and balls 
into the hands of the strikers.” 

Some Socialists had an instinctive horror of all violence, and were 
optimistic enough to believe that the proletariat would reach emancipation 
by evolution without social cataclysm. Some men hoped that the justice 
and humanity of Socialist ideas would win support even among the 
opposing class. These were beautiful dreams, but only dreams. 
History showed that the working class had gained little except by 
force or menace of force. How few stages in the march of emancipa- 
tion were unspotted with blood! No sooner had the idea of the 
general strike been started than it had been proposed in Parliament 
to withdraw the right of combination from a considerable portion of 
the proletariat. If this proposal had been dropped, and if middle class 
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Governments had been compelled, contrary to their principles, to 
accept some responsibility for the regulation of economic conflicts, it 
was under the influence of fear. 


The speaker concluded by adjuring the Socialist Congress which 
he was addressing not to refuse its countenance to a mode of action 
for which the Trade Unions had shown so marked a preference. 

On the policy advocated in the speech which I have summarised 
I will not now comment. My object has been to throw some light 
on the character and record of the statesman who is just now so 
much extolled in the English press; held up, in fact, as a model 
for imitation in our own country. Six years and two months 
after making that speech he accepted a post in the Sarrien 
ministry, thereby becoming ipso facto excluded from the 
Socialist party. They discarded him, and he discarded 
them, and his old professions along with them. When 
a politician determines to turn his coat, decency seems to 
require that there should be some interval of retirement, some 
self-imposed quarantine, before he appears in the reversed costume. 
It has not-been so with M. Briand. He is not easily abashed. In 
the debate of October 27 he had to listen to a rough workman (one 
of the few there are in the Chamber), who said that he himself had 
been an opponent of the General Strike until he was converted to 
the idea by an eloquent speech of M. Briand delivered to the 
miners of Montceau in tgoo. He has now been locking up his 
old converts up and down France for doing the very thing he 
taught them to do. Such apostasies, not of opinion, but of con- 
duct, are not pardoned in France. I do not excuse the riotous 
reception which his old comrades and disciples gave him in the 
Chamber. Mere uproar is undignified and proves nothing. But 
it was not surprising. 

Punch pictures Mr. John Burns welcoming the French 
another good man gone right.’’ I pro- 


oe 


adventurer, and calls it 
test against any comparison between the careers of the two men. 
Mr. Burns has not, as far as I know, changed the opinions or 
the conduct by which he rose in public life. Certainly he is not 
chargeable with persecuting his old comrades. I dare say he 
recognises that some of his earlier judgments were hasty and ill- 
informed, and that it was not worth while to get his head broken 
25 years ago for the right of holding a meeting in Trafalgar 
Square. But he has done nothing which made it dishonourable 
for him to accept office in a Radical Ministry. He has filled that 
office with an efficiency, a conscientious energy and an enlightened 
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sympathy for the class in which he was born which deserves the 
highest commendation. Nor has he let himself be embittered by 
the vituperation of some old comrades which does them no credit. 
He has continued to live in a simple way among the constituents 
who first sent him to Parliament because they knew and respected 
him, and who, I hope, will never fail to rally round him when he 
seeks their suffrages. The connection has been as honourable to 
them as it is to him. 

The English press appears to have made up its mind that 
France has found the strong man who will trample down anarchy 
and receive the support of all friends of order. I doubt it. M. 
Briand has earned the hostility of many and the contempt of all. 
He seems to me to be one of those instruments that are thrown 
away when they have served a temporary purpose. Look at his 
Cabinet! No politician of mark or character cares to be mixed up 
with him. E.S.-BEESLY 


Ae SOCTALISI, VIEW Ob OLRISH Shia feos 


Ir civilisation had developed in some narrow island or sequestered 
valley, every part of which was alike in soil and climate, the continu- 
ous interaction of organism and environment would have produced 
some increase of knowledge and some accumulation of wealth. 
There would, therefore, have been some progress, and even tran- 
sitions from one social state to another. Hunting would give place 
to pasturage, and pasturage to settled agriculture. But the pro- 
gress would be slow and the transitions would only occur at very 
long intervals. Such a development we may well believe took 
place in those eras measured by thousands of years which passed 
before the dawn of history. But even then diversity of environ- 
ment must have produced diversity in the rates of progress, and 
the contact of civilisations in different stages of development must 
have had a quickening effect on the life and thought of all. In 
the early progress of each community, the environment-was the 
decisive factor. As knowledge and the power of social tradition 
—the social heritage—grew, the material environment became of 
less and less importance, until at last the social heritage became 
decisive, and the seafaring Dutchman transplanted to the South | 
African veldt retained a civilisation in all essentials Dutch. 

The interaction of the social organism and the material en- 
vironment, hastened, it may be, by contacts with other civilisations, 
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by increase of knowledge, and in later stages by the rise of a 
priesthood, the setting apart of a speculative class, was the main 
cause of the early social transitions. But transitions due solely 
or mainly to this cause were of necessity slow: the gradual accu- 
mulation of increasing pressure required many ages before it could 
produce a transformation of the social organisation and industry. 
The changes of the last 2,500 years, extremely rapid by com- 
parison, must be accounted for by other forces. What is the 
new element that has carried the human race in that period, so 
short compared even with the slow development, the comparative 
stagnation of the Theocracies, through so many changes, that has 
brcught the West from an era of slavery, of a belief in many gods 
who ruled the world, to the present age of free, unorganised 
labour, of vast industry, of science and the conception of the uni- 
versal prevalence of natural law. The element must be found in 
the intellectual movement which began with the first abstract 
speculations of the Greeks and has now conquered, or is in the 
act of conquering, every field of investigation, and by its application 
to industry has revolutionised the daily life and labour of the 
most civilised portions of mankind. This does not imply that in 
any age the intellectual development is separate from and un 
influenced by the material. Such abstraction can only be used as a 
logical artifice. The social organism, like the individual, 1s com- 
pact of various elements, each acting upon the other, and change 
in any one of which affects all the rest. It does not mean that the 
intellectual is more important than the material development, or 
more characteristic of any age considered statically, that is in its 
internal relations at any moment, and not in its relations to past 
and future as a term in a continuous series of developments. It 
does imply that the rapid transitions of Western Civilisation, since 
the beginning of abstract science among the Greeks, and especially 
during the continuous development of science in the last four 
centuries, are due to this new element, and that this intellectual 
progress has been the determining element in the progress of the 
social organism as a whole. 

The theory of Karl Marx, as set forth by Mr. James Connolly 
in his recent study of Irish History,* is somewhat different. It is 


as follows :— 
“That in every historical epoch the prevailing method of economic 


* Labour 5 Irish History, by James Connolly. Dublin : Maunsel & Co., Ltd., 
96 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. 1910. 
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production and exchange, and the social organisation necessarily follow- 
ing from it, forms the basis upon which alone can be explained the 
political and intellectual history of that epoch.” 

Now if a survey of society at a given epoch be the end in view, 
it is only a matter of convenience which element of society is 
first considered. As Owen was abie from a single bone to re- 
construct in essentials an extinct species of bird, so it is possible, 
given the prevailing method of industrial production, to derive 
therefrom the thought and polities of the age, or vice versa; for 
there is a correlation of organs in the social as in the biological 
organism. ‘Though in the case of the social organism the correla- 
tion is less exact, since now one, now another element may have 
been in any concrete case more affected by external influences. It 
would, for instance, be difficult to deduce the high intellectual 
status from the primitive political organisation of Ireland in the 
eighth century. But if we seek, not the survey of an existing 
society, but a comprehensive view of the course of human progress, 
then in the later developments of civilisation the intellectual filia- 
ticn of age to age becomes the key. In addition to the dependence of 
industry and thought on one another, there is this decisive fact— 
that scientific discoveries must take place in a certain order, and 
that this filiation is only slightly affected—once a body of scientific 
investigators has arisen—by industrial changes. The series of 
mechanical and physical investigations that long afterwards 
rendered the steam-engine possible came at the time they did as a 
censequence of previous advances in science, and were only 
slightly affected by the possibility of their being applied to practical 
life. So Chemistry had to wait on Physics before it could be fully 
constituted as a separate science. The main factor in the deter- 
mination of each scientific step in advance, is the step that has 
just been taken. 


It may appear then that a History of Ireland can have little 
Sociological value if it is based on such a theory as that of Mary, 
but that is by no means the case. Not only will a history based on 
some theory, even if incorrect, be more valuable than one based on 
no theory, than one which is merely an agglomeration of facts 
without order or gradation, but in a concrete instance lying out of 
the direct line of progress, the effect of the error is much reduced. 
The general course of European thought marks out the main 
stream. In special concrete cases the influences which have caused 
a difference in the rate of progress, a survival of earlier forms, 
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must be sought in the special environment, and it may even happen 
that the geographical position, no longer of vital concern to 
the evolution of the highest human civilisation, is here of transcen- 
dent importance. In Ireland we have a case of a nation, of all 
the nations of Western Europe for long ages the most remote, the 
least influenced from outside. Therefore, we have a primitive 
civilisation homogeneous and strongly conservative. England, on 
the other hand, with immensely greater power and resources, had a 
civilisation much less homogeneous and more flexible. The attempt 
of the stronger nation to impose its social, political, and in the 
end its religious system, on the weaker nation, is the great tragedy 
of Irish history. Ireland for many centuries hardly felt the impact 
of the general progress of the West save as it reached her through 
her oppressor, or save as she retained her place as a member of 
the Universal Church. Her relation to England is, therefore, the 
paramount consideration whether we are investigating the causes 
of the arrest of her natural evolution or the long contest between 
two opposing types of civilisation. f 

On one side of this contest—which he only touches incidentally 
-—Mr. Connolly is excellent. He brings out the opposition between 
the ancient system of land tenure represented by the Clans, and the 
English system which supplanted it in law, but was never really 
accepted by the Irish people. So, too, in dealing with the Famine, 
he shows with great clearness that, as the people said at the time, 
‘* Providence sent the potato blight, but England made the 
famine.’’ When the people were starving, food was still being 
exported from the country. Again, he proves that some of the 
greatest leaders Ireland has ever possessed, those whose memory 
has been most warmly cherished in Irish hearts, received encourage- 
ment and inspiration from the great outbursts of the revolutionary 
spirit in Europe, and had no wish to withdraw their country from 
the influences of the Revolution. 

But there are other subjects his treatment of which provokes 
some doubt. He is obsessed by class distinctions, and insists on dis- 
tinguishing in the Ireland of the closing years of the eighteenth 
century the Aristocrats—who, of course, were against the people— 
and the Capitalists (blessed word !), who ought to have sided with 
them, but didn’t. But this division is really fantastic. There was 
hardly anything that could be called a Capitalist class outside of 
the linen districts of the North. The traders of Dublin inter- 
married freely with the smaller landed gentry, whose sons supplied 
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the professions. In fact, all classes, except a small section of 
artizans, were closely connected with the land, and such classes as 
existed were not so much aristocracy, capitalist and proletariat, as 
landlord, tenant farmer and labourer. And even the two last were . 
not very clearly separated. So dangerous is it to bring the classi- 
fications of one state of society into another. 

Again, the author makes great efforts to show that. the Irish 
Parliament did not and could not do much to promote the pros- 
perity of the country, and that the Union did little to injure it on 
the economic side. One argument that he uses is certainly peculiar. 
Scotland thrived under or in spite of the Union, therefore Ireland 
couli not have been injured by a similar measure. But Scotland 
was far nearer England in social organisation than Ireland, and 
was allowed on those points where it differed most—law and re- 
ligion—to keep its autonomy. Would Mr. Connolly think it a fair 
argument that because Denmark had grown more prosperous 
under a ‘“‘ capitalist ’’ system, therefore that system could be in 
no way accountable for the industrial evils of these islands at the 
present time? And passing away from this logic-chopping, was 
there no injury in the loss of a local legislature which had certainly 


ee 


a desire to foster industry and had some local knowledge? Was 
there no loss in the greatly increased financial burden? Was there 
no loss in the increased export to England without economic re- 
turn, so that a market had to be forced and goods sold cheaper ? 
Above all, was there no loss in the blasting of high hopes, in the 
discouragement of defeat, in the thought that Ireland was degraded 
among the nations—mere sentiment it may be said, but those are 
sentiments which before now have altered the whole economic out- 
look of a people, and made the idle industrious and the desert 
fruitful ? 

But of all my grounds of quarrel with Mr. Connolly, the one 
that moves me most is his readiness to belittle the services of 
many great Irishmen in the past. How does it benefit Ireland to 
besmirch those who with many faults at least kept alive the love of 
country? ‘To take one instance only, what justice is there in attack- 
ing Grattan because—in 1782—he was not a supporter of universal 
suffrage, or in attributing his conduct mainly to class prejudices or 
class interest. What sense, or rather what decency, is there in 
holding him up to the scorn of the ignorant as a freethinker and an 
‘“ epicurean,’’ or in abusing him because he did not make an open 
profession of these unpopular yiews. These opinions were shared 
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by all the greatest men of the time; and though I do not doubt 
that progress has been more retarded by concealment than it would 
have been by rash avowal, why is Grattan to be singled out because 
he followed the same course as Jeremy Bentham and many others 
in making the public service the first consideration? In one point, 
indeed, Mr. Connolly much overstates the case against Grattan. 
He was anxious for a Reform that would increase the proportion 
of county members, and the county franchise, if Catholics could 
have voted, would have been far from narrow; for the forty- 
shilling freeholders constituted a large and popular body—the same 
body that long after rejected Beresford in Waterford and elected 
O’Connell in Clare. A Parliament so elected would have had 
the most popular electorate in Europe.* So, too, the real source 
of the Volunteers’ weakness was not the class prejudice of the 
leaders, but the cessation of the American War and the return of 
the British troops. 

But, perhaps, all our differences could be summed up in this, 
that to me Ireland is a nation and the first and most urgent step is 
to recover for her some control of her own affairs. To Mr. 
Connolly the first step is to join the general revolutionary move- 
ment. To me, in that movement, as in all other world movements, 
each nation should take its part, not as a collection of individuals, 
but as an organic whole. Humanity is made up of nations, and 
will grow stronger and more united as each is the better able to 
foster its own special sources of strength and bring its own special 
contributions to the common fund of our general civilisation. And 
yet, whatever may be our differences, I cannot read this book, so 
full of sympathy, so ardent, so sincere, without being proud that’ 
its author is my fellow-countryman, and glad that the great 
problem of Labour in Irish History should have had so worthy an 


exponent. S. H. Swinny 


eee SOA Ui eh y Orso OSPL DALES 


THE visit paid in July last, by the members of the Positivist Society 
and their friends, to the church of St. Bartholomew the Great and 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital gave rise, subsequently, to the con- 
sideration at the monthly meeting of the society of the general 


* More so than in England because of the greater. number of small 
freeholders, tenants for life or lives, Tenants at will or leaseholders as such 
could not vote. 
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question, whether hospitals can now be regarded as fulfilling a 
useful and necessary social function; and it may, therefore, per- 
haps, be of some service if I bring the subject to the notice of the 
readers of this REVIEW. 

So far as St. Bartholomew’s Hospital itself is concerned, it 
is an interesting circumstance that, in accordance with the ordinary 
practice of the Augustinian canons, it was founded, in the early 
part of the twelfth century, simultaneously with the church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, and by the same founder—Rahere,’a 
prior of that order. But while, owing to the revolution in thought 
and the changes in social habits which have since taken place, 
the church has become a mere mutilated wreck, an historical relic 
which can scarcely be said to fulfil now any useful function, and 
is only by great efforts prevented from further decay ; the hospital, 
springing from much smaller beginnings—having, indeed, at the 
outset, a staff of only a master, eight brethren (as physicians), 
and four sisters (as nurses)—is year by year gaining additional 
knowledge, becoming more and more popular, and ministering to 
a wider and wider circle of sufferers. The contrast is rendered 
evident by the facts that its present staff consists of 30 physicians 
and surgeons, with assistants, and 280 sisters and nurses; that 
it maintains a medical school attended by 4o0o students; that in 
1908 it contained 744 beds; and that, in the same year, it treated 
8,087 in-patients and 131,923 out-patients. 

The activity indicated by these figures is not exceptional. 
‘““ Bart’s.’’ is only a type of institutions which may be found in 
all our large cities, and, indeed, in many comparatively small towns 
as well. I have no wish to disparage them, or to deny that, given 
the present social conditions, in some respects they confer con- 
siderable benefits and mitigate the inevitable hardships of life to 
numbers of deserving people. But it is obvious that they labour 
under the defect of tending to perpetuate, in the minds of a large 
section of the working class, the idea that the insufficient re- 
muneration they too often receive for their labour must necessarily 
be eked out by charity ; that the medical or surgical assistance they 
require—and which, under proper conditions, they ought to be 
able to procure for themselves—must be obtained at the expense 
of other people. This is a principle which, in my view, cannot be 
too strongly repudiated. 

Those who are familiar with the works of Auguste Comte are 
aware that he looked forward ultimately, as an instrument in 
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regenerating society, to the organisation of a Positive priesthood, 
whose members, among other qualifications, should have received 
an adequate medical training and be competent, like the priests of 
the ancient world, to act as physicians. Pending the arrival of 
that epoch, however, and as a means of hastening it, he recom- 
mended the establishment of Positive schools, intended for the 
education of all branches of the public service—e.g., judges, diplo- 
matists, and civil servants—but especially of the medical profession 
in the ordinary sense of the term. The Government might, he 
thought, confer on doctors trained in such schools a legal status 
by entrusting them with a sanitary office, provided they comply 
with the necessary intellectual and moral conditions. 


“Hospitals,” however, he said, ‘“‘are an institution exclusively 
adapted to the Middle Age, and destined to disappear utterly in 
proportion as the increase of material comfort, coinciding with 
increased self-respect in the working class, shall allow us to 
substitute for a degrading assistance the careful attention of the 
family. But the change must be gradual, and it is desirable to 
further it by establishing’ on a large scale, during the whole course 
of the transitional period, public physicians, with the duty of 
directing, gratuitously, the medical treatment of patients at their 
own homes.” 


Comte’s ideal, therefore, was that the care and nursing of all 
cases of sickness should be undertaken in the home, by the family. 
But, before that ideal can be realised, two conditions have to be 
fulfilled-—the working class must gain some increase in material 
comfort, and must become imbued with a greater sense of self- 
respect. Comfort, no doubt, is a purely relative term, and an 
infinite variety of opinions as to what constitutes it may be held ; 
but, if we suppose for a moment—extravagant as the supposition 
may now appear—that every workman throughout the West, in 
addition to being the owner of a seven-roomed house, were in 
receipt of a wage of £3 a week—these being the terms which 
Comte suggested as desirable and feasible—the aggregate addi- 
tional comfort which would result would be enormous. 

Increased self-respect is a plant of slow growth, and does not 
necessarily depend on material conditions. It is to be feared that 
too many members of the working class, as well as of classes 
possessed of larger means, and therefore regarded as superior to 
the working class, are willing, without any real necessity and 
without any sense of impropriety, to avail themselves of the 
benefits provided by hospitals, because they can obtain them with- 
out payment. Like so many other social questions, we find that 
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this, when probed to the bottom, reveals itself as a moral question, 
involving a change of view, a new philosophy of life, on the part 
of the workman—a fresh conception of his position in relation to 
the community—in a word, a more acute sense of social duty, 
leading to the practice of greater self-denial. And if further 
argument be needed to induce the workman, except under the 
pressure of absolute necessity, to shun the hospital, he may find 
it in the fact that his ‘‘ vile body,’’? and those of his wife and 
children, supply the material on which the medical staff make 
experiments for the benefit of more fortunate members of the com- 
munity. The students, also, must be taught; and how are they 
to learn except through the medium of the hospital patients? The 
knowledge they so imbibe enables them to become general practi- 
tioners; and if, eventually, some of them blossom out into con- 
sultants, the snug brougham, or the more imposing barouche and 
pair, in which they drive from their chambers in Harley Street 
to give advice to those who are in a position to remunerate them 
handsomely for it, has its origin in the experience gained in 
humbler days in the Whitechapel Road or West Smithfield. All 
this is perfectly natural, and, indeed, under the present system, 
inevitable. I am far from seeking to cast obloquy on the medical 
profession, to which I have too good reason to be grateful; but 
the fact remains, and it furnishes a strong objection to hospitals, as 
at present organised, that their existence enables experiments to 
be made on the poor for the benefit of the rich, and so provides 
another of those invidious class distinctions of which we have 
already too many amongst us. 

But after all, even if we make allowance for the introduction 
of improved material conditions, and for a change of view on the 
part of the working class, it is not quite clear that the question 
as to the utility of hospitals can be regarded as settled. No doubt, 
with better surroundings, with more nutritious kinds of food, less 
alcohol, fewer vicious habits, a more sensible, hygienic mode of 
life altogether, the general health of the community would tend 
to improve, and the actual need for so many hospitals would 
gradually diminish. And, further, as a result of the withdrawal 
of women from the industrial struggle, many cases of sickness 
now treated in hospitals could be dealt with in the home by the 
female members of the family. But mankind is subject to certain 
diseases such as cholera, diphtheria, small-pox, etc., which are 
highly infectious, and in this country the law requires that, for 
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the protection of the community, persons suffering from any of 
these diseases must be isolated. If isolation cannot be effected at 
home, such persons must be removed to a hospital. But, however 
strongly family affection may object to such a necessity, and desire 
to retain the sufferer amid the familiar surroundings of home, it 
will be evident that, in a small seven-roomed house, where there 
are, perhaps, two or three little children trotting about, it becomes 
difficult to effect satisfactory isolation and to provide suitable 
nursing attention. In those cases, therefore, on both private and 
public grounds, hospitals seem to fulfil a useful function. 

A similar difficulty presents itself in the case of diseases—such, 
for instance, as the familiar appendicitis—which are now treated 
by means of a surgical operation. All kinds of accidents also are 
constantly occurring which necessitate operations, and all these 
cases require not merely careful attention, such as an intelligent 
mother or sister might give, but highly skilled nursing by a person 
who has been properly trained and has some amount of technical 
knowledge. Many such operations are, no doubt, performed in 
private houses where the necessary accommodation exists, but they 
are practically out of the question in an ordinary workman’s 
dwelling. We see, indeed, that even wealthy people, for whom 
all sorts of facilities can be provided in their own abodes, fre- 
quently prefer, when occasion arises, to go into a nursing home, 
because they can obtain there the necessary solitude, quietness, and 
attentive care. 

All things considered, therefore, the question seems to arise 
whether, even if it should ultimately be found possible to carry 
out Auguste Comte’s suggestion and abolish hospitals in their 
present form, it might not become necessary to make some 
alternative provision to meet such cases as those above-mentioned 


—that is to say, cases of infectious disease, and others requiring 
operation—and whether, in the interest of the community at large, 
substitutes, on a smaller scale, for the hospitals so abolished should 
not be provided and maintained out of the public funds. That 
day is probably far distant, and any such measure would at present 
be utterly impracticable. It is only as the result of mental and 
social changes—of a transformation in thoughts and habits which 
will need considerable time—that the step can ever be taken; and, 
amongst other considerations, the question seems to turn largely 
on the reorganisation of the home. So long as women go out to 
work, so long as they compete with men in the labour market, and 
keep down wages, it will be hopeless to expect any radical reform 
in this connection. Henry E.tis 
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THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION 


ADDRESS OF THE LONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY TO DR. 
THEOPHILO BRAGA, PRESIDENT OF THE 
PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. Prestpent,—At the moment when you have been called to 
the highest post in the government of your country, we desire to 
express our admiration for your whole career and our sympathy 
in the difficult task that lies before you. We honour in you the 
philosopher who—equal to every fortune—after a long life of 
intellectual labour, came forward, at the call of his fellow- 
countrymen, to lead that great popular movement which has now 
gained so signal a victory. Known already, far beyond the bounds 
of your country, as poet, historian, and sociologist, we see in you 
not only the Republican patriot but the servant of Humanity, the 
friend of enlightenment throughout the world. Some of us are 
your colleagues on the International Positivist Committee, and it 
is a source of strength to us to know that in Portugal, as in Brazil 
and in Turkey, adherents of our principles have played so great 
a part in vindicating their country’s freedom. You, once, enumer- 
ated three characteristics of the future social state to which we 
were tending, the subordination of Analysis to Synthesis and of 
Egoism to Altruism, and the recognition of Progress as the 
development of Order. May Order and Progress be the watch- 
words of the New Republic ! 

Portugal has done great things in the past. It is our fervent 
hope and belief that her future will be equally great, that the 
countrymen of Albuquerque, ever famous for his justice to the 
oppressed, will not be slow to remedy the abuses which it is so 
difficult to avoid in distant possessions and among subject races, 
that the successors of Pombal will not rest satisfied till they have 
established complete religious equality, that those who inherit the 
courage of Vasco da Gama and Magellan will find a way to 
compass the welfare of the People. 


Signed on behalf of the London Positivist Society, 


S. H. Swinny, President. 


11, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
October 28, 1910—21 Descartes, 122. 
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WE commemorate to-day Pierre Laffitte, who died in January, 
1903. He has told us how he became the disciple of Auguste 
Comte in 1841, how he was soon admitted into the closest intimacy, 
and how when one day visiting Pere Lachaise with him, the Master 
desired to rest in this peaceful valley. When Comte died in 1857, 
he had appointed Laffitte president of his testamentary executors. 
His fellow-executors asked Laffitte to assume the post of Director 
of Positivism. If he had only thought of his own interests, he 
would have declined the offer, but as there was work to be done, 
he agreed to take the post, and for over half a century, as long 
as he had health and strength, he devoted himself to the task of 
making known the doctrines of our Master. 

In his first circular, written on the 23 Descartes, 69 (October 30, 
18571), he used these words, ‘‘ To teach, tocounsel, to hallow and 
to judge, such are in their natural order of development the 
functions of any spiritual power.’’ j 

Let us see whether he performed these duties. As to teaching, 
bear in mind the many courses of lectures which he gave at No. 10, 
Rue Monsieur le Prince, in free libraries in Paris and its suburbs, 
at the Salle Gerson, at the Collége de France, and in the provinces. 
Not only did he give courses on the different sciences but in his 
lectures on the First Philosophy, on Morals, on the Third Philo- 
sophy, etc., he was able to compose works of which Comte had 
only had time to give the titles of the chapters. 

The excellence of his counsel is shown by his Circulars and by 
many articles in the Revue Occidentale. 

To see how well he did his work in consecrating and judging, 
we need only turn to his lectures on the Positivist Calendar, and 
to his commemoration of many worthy servants of Humanity, not 
only Diderot and Condorcet, Danton and Hoche, but Louis NI. 
and Henry IV. He instituted the great Positivist Festivals, the 
Day of Humanity, the annive-saries of the Birth and Death of 
Comte, the Day of all the Dead and of Holy Women. He also 
conferred several Positivist Sacraments, and those who heard him 
speak on such occasions, know with what reverence and dignity 
he performed those functions. 


* An address given at his tomb in Pére Lachaise on the 4th of September. 
t+ See Robinet, Vie d‘'A. Comte, second edition, p. 562. 
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All those who had the honour of his friendship remember his 
great personal charm of manner, his simplicity and his humour. 
He did not think that it was necessary to be always solemn: he 
believed that laughter had its place in the economy of life. 

Let us honour his memory not by vain regrets but by working 
as far as we can to aid the cause which he had at heart. We 
cannot hope to enter into the promised land, but we may already 
see it in our mind’s eye; and by labouring for family, for country, 
and for humanity, we may trust that we shall not have lived in 
vain, and we may have the confident hope that those who come 
after us will live a happier life owing to our exertions. | 

PauL Descours 


BO O.K 


AN INCONSISTENT PRELIMINARY OBJECTION AGAINST 
POSITIVISM. Prof. RoBERT Arpico. ‘Translated by EmILio 
GaviraTI. (Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, 1910.) 


The term Positivism is generally applied in Italy to that school 
of thought which limits science to the study of phenomena and 
rejects metaphysics. Less is thus implied in this usage of the 
term than in the general English and French usage. Professor 
Ardigo, of the University of Padua, appears to have been for the 
last forty years a leading exponent of Italian Positivism, as thus 
understood, although his works are hardly known outside his 
own country. An enthusiastic disciple has now translated a single 
essay, in the avowed hope that he may receive encouragement to 
present further and more extensive extracts from the ten stout 
volumes of his master’s collected writings. The translator admits 
his want of familiarity with ‘‘ the English language in general, and 
the philosophical English language in particular,’’ and criticism of 
the present essay is rendered difficult by frequent uncertainty as to 
the author’s real meaning. It appears, however, that Professor 
Ardigo is repelling certain objections that have been raised against 
Positivism from the metaphysical side, mostly of a kind familiar 
in the early controversies relating to the Positive Philosophy. The 
upholders of metaphysical idealism consider the theory of know- 
ledge adopted by the Positivist as a working creed, to be illogical. 
Some of their arguments seem almost too trivial to call for 
serious refutation, but we know that trifles often assume an 
exaggerated importance in metaphysical discussions. The two 
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critics who are answered by Professor Ardigo in some detail are 
Henri Bergson and Emile Boutroux, of whom the first raises 
psychological objections to the positive treatment of mind, whilst 
the second reproduces the old doctrines of entities which Comte 
combated in the early days of Positivism. 

Although the table of contents of Professor Ardigo’s collected 
works shows that he has dealt with the position of Comte and 
Spencer in philosophy, there is no reference to these authors in the 
present small work, and the whole of the citations illustrating the 
attitude of the Positive School on philosophical questions are from 
the author’s own writings. C. H. Drescu 


PUN VAG ey A i 


On December 4, Professor Geddes will give an address on the 
‘“ Interpretation of Current Events.’’ Mr. Swinny will preside, 
and a discussion will follow. On December 11, Mr. Hember will 
lecture on Eugenics. On Saturday, December 31, ‘‘ The Day of 
All the Dead,’’ Mr. Paul Descours will speak; and on Sunday, 
January 1, Mr. S. H. Swinny will give the Annual Address. These 
meetings will take place in Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, 
and will be-open to all. The Sunday meetings are at 7 p.m. ;, 
that on Saturday, December 31, at 8 p.m. There will be no 
meetings in Essex Hall on Sundays, December 18 and 25, but on 
the former of these dates Mr. Swinny will address the Forest Gate 
Ethical Society (Earlham Hall, 7 p.m.), on ‘* Dr. Johnson,’’ and 
Mr. H. Gordon Jones will address the Hammersmith Ethical 
Society on the ‘‘ Ethical Teaching of Nietzsche.”’ 

The victory of the Democrats over the Republicans in the 
United States was due in the main to the revolt against the high 
tariff. In the middle West, the Republicans were divided on this 
question, and the Democrats drew their advantage from the inter- 


Wand wlisurpents: Inthe Bast, 


necine conflicts of ‘‘ Regulars 
heretofore the stronghold of Protection, the Democrats, as the 
advocates of lower duties, carried all before them, and won many 
States that had been considered immovably Republican. This is 
an unfortunate result for the Tariff Reformers in this country. 
The Americans are ceasing to recognise the blessings of Pro- 


tection. The consensus of the world against Free Trade seems 
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breaking up, and this consensus was adduced as a convincing proof 
of the folly of that nation, wise in its own conceit, which still 
stuck to its own system. Also, in America it would appear that 
the foreigner does not pay the tax. 

* * * 

In New York State the issue was complicated by the inter- 
vention of Mr. Roosevelt, and perhaps the result was more a 
defeat for him than a victory for the Democrats. He had the 
plutocrats and the business world of New York City against him, 
and thus deprived his party of its natural allies, and his initial 
victory in the Republican caucus only made the Republican defeat 
by the electorate a special humiliation to himself. He had put 
himself forward as the adviser or even the judge of all the govern- 
ments of Europe, and now his advice and his judgment are 
rejected by his own people. It would seem that the long 


domination of the Republican party is nearing its end. 
* * * 


Within the last few days—I am writing on November 18—the 
pretensions of the House of Lords have diminished with wonderful 
rapidity. Only a year ago the Peers were advancing, not retreat- 
ing. They were claiming to revive a power over finance which 
had long remained unused. They were asserting the superiority 
of hereditary right over popular election, and the excellence of the 
product of heredity as seen in their own House. Now the cry has 
changed. They admit the need of reform, and call on mankind 
to admire the virtue that prompts them to undertake their own 
reformation. They propose an infusion of nominated and even 
elected persons. But unless these are all or almost all of one 
colour, they will do little to remedy the real grievance. The 
feeling against the Peers did not take its rise in a love of pure 
democracy. The practical unfairness of an arrangement by which 
the revising chamber always had a majority of one party, the 
absurdity of a revision only exercised when one party was in office, 
had long been recognised. It required the attempt of the Peers 
to gain new or regain old powers before the popular feeling was 
roused against them. 


* * * 

Messrs. Watts and Co. have republished for the Rationalist 
Press Lecky’s ‘‘ Rationalism in Europe ’’ at the price of one 
shilling net. It is a wonderful example of enterprise, and it is 
pleasant to think of the numbers who will thus be able to read a 
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work in which wealth of learning, clearness in style, and absorb- 
ing interest are found combined. But there is one melancholy 
circumstance attending its issue. By the Copyright Bill now 
before the House of Commons, and up to now unopposed, the 
copyright will be extended to fifty years after the author’s death. 
If this is passed, the issue of cheap reprints will be much curtailed, 
and ous successors will not have the same benefit from the great 
works of our time that we have had from those of the generation 
before us. There has long been an outcry at the frivolous taste 
of the reading public, but there is this to be set on the other 
side—the large circulation of standard works in cheap editions. It 
is a curious commentary on the professed zeal of our legislators 
for popular enlightenment that this supply is now to be cut off. 
* * * 

In the PosiivistT Review for April, 1904, I dealt with 
Tolstoy’s philosophy of life, and in the number for October, 1907, 
in a paper entitled “Tolstoy and Shakespeare,” I spoke of his 
attack on the great poet. On these occasions I criticised the 
Russian sagie with some severity. Now, when his long career is 
over, | prefer to remember only his courage, his sincerity, and 
his great powers, always used in what he believed to be the 
service of his fellow-men. Many Russian writers have been ad- 
mired in the West. He alone has influenced the thought of the 
world outside his own country. In Russia, he was a still greater 
force, for in its essentials his philosophy was Russian, and not 
Western. Beloved and honoured by all that is best in Russia, he 
who was one of the strongest opponents of the efforts to found 
a new life on the basis of science, has died excommunicated by 
the Church. Nevertheless, he will be loved and remembered by 
the Russian people. S. H. Swinny 
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REVUE POSITIVISTE INTERNATIONALE. [Published every six 
weeks. Subscription 17s. 6d. a year. Edited by Dr. Hillemand ] 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR 15 AUGUST, IQIO. 

P. GrRiMANELLI, The Biological Principles of Social Evolution According to 
René Worms—Notes from England—Meeting of Paris Pcsitivist Society: 
Discussion on State Monopolies 

CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR I OCTOBER, IQIO. 

E. Corra, The Unification of the Human Race—Notes from England— 
Speeches at Pére Lachaise on 5th September by Paul Descours and Robert de 
Massy — Dr. HILLEMAND, The Insanity of A. Comte According to M. Deroisin— 
Address of Positivist International Society to Dr. Braga. 


REVISTA POSITIVA. [Published on first of each Positivist Month at 
Mexico. Subscription 12/- per annum, to be sent to the Editor, 
A. Aragon, 5a, Calle del Pino, 215, Mexico ] 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR DANTE, 122. 
A. AraGon, The First Philosophy— J. S. Montero, Save the Children. 
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CONTENTS OF NUMBER FOR SHAKESPEARE, 122. 
G Barrepa, Speech Delivered on 16 September, 1867—A. ARAGON, 
Historical Comment on Dr. Barreda’s Speech. 
ConTENTS OF NUMBER FOR DESCARTES, 122. 
M. G. Revita, The Castillian in Castille—A. ARAGoN, The Precursors, a 
Tale by J. Lopez (review). 
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NO DPOCSS 


The ‘‘ Positivist Review’ is published by Messrs. Watts and Co., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent. Single copies can be obtained from Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C.. or from Mr. W. 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; but subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Watts and Co. only, who will also supply. 
the Trade. 


The Annual Subscription is 3s. 6d. post free. 


Communications relating to the Positivist Review should be addressed 
to Mr. S. H. Swinny, 5, Palace Mansions, 101, Lambeth Road, S.E. 


London Positivist Society.—All those who wish to see life inspired by a 
human religion, guided by a philosophy founded on science, and directed to the 
service of Man, are cordially invited to enrol themselves as Associates of the 
Society. Ccommunicatu ns relating to the Positivist Society should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Paul Descours, 65, Deauville Road, Clapham 
Park, SW. Mr. Descours will forward the Annual Report for 1909 on 
application by post. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 46, Addison 
Road, Kensington, W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. Cheques, etc., 
should be crossed ‘‘ The London and County Bank, Limited.’’ 

The Sunday Evening Meetings will be continued in ESSEX HALL, ESSEX 
STREET, STRAND, W.C., at 7 pm., as follows :— 

November 27—‘' The Beginnings of Modern Thought and Industry,” by 

Mr. S. H. Swinny. 
December 4—" The Interpretation of Current Events,’’ by Professor GEDDES. 
“4 11—'‘ Eugenics,” by Mr. R. G. Hember. 

January 1—‘t The Annual Address,’’ by S. H. Swinny. 

On Saturday, December 31 (8 p.m.) ‘‘The Day of All the Dead,’’ by Paul 
Descours. 


The following meetings will be held at 14, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
which is now the address of the Society :— 

The Positivist Society meets on the last Friday in each month except in 
December, at 8 p.m. Subject for November 25, ‘‘The Political Situation.’’ 
opened by Mr. S. H. Swinny. Non-members are invited. 

There will be a Social Meeting on Thursday, December 15 (8 p.m.). All in- 
terested are welcome. 

THE GUILD oF YounG Positivists will meet on Saturday, December 3, at 
3 p.m. All between 16 and 30 are welcome. 


The Positivist Review can be obtained from Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; William Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, Liverpool; H. V. Storey, Shelley 
Rookshop, Gloucester St., Oxford; The Crouch Hill News. Agency, Crouch 
Hill, N.; John Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road; E.; H. Hancock, 
196, Mile End Road. E. ; and H. Bertioli, 143, Clarence Road, Clapton, -N.E. 


London: A Bonner, Frinter, 38, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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